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Shall Socialism or Americanism Prevail? 


[Address delivered by Charles S. Keith, Chair- 
man Governmental Relations Committee, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, before joint 
meeting of retailers, wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers at Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Aug. 19.] 


We are here today to consider matters of the 
gravest importance. Not only the gravest that 
ever confronted industry but the gravest that 
have ever confronted the nation. Stripped of 
all language, our national institutions are on 
trial. The verdict is resting in the womb of the 
immediate future. Problems of industrial re- 
lations have ceased to be problems between the 
employer and employee, but have entered the 
sphere of property rights versus communism. 
Private property is the result of yesterday’s 
labor. To deny the vested rights of property, 
is to deny the laborer the fruits of his industry. 
Before us are three major thoughts, around 
which group all of the proposed socialistic and 
soviet legislation. It is well for us to consider 
the general thought and then the specific legis- 
lation. I am going to suggest the general prin- 
ciples: 

First, the League of Nations; 

Second, Living Costs; 

Third, Democratization of Industry. 

As a nation we have suddenly awakened to 
the realization that all nations are interdepen- 
dent. Our splendid isolation, like that of Great 
Britain, has been suddenly shattered by the de- 
velopments of the world war. Our confidence 
has been shaken in the thought of security and 
we have been aroused to the consciousness of 
the necessity to provide for the continuation of 
our national security. Continental Europe, for 
centuries, has been confronted with the same 
situation. With the unlimited area of virgin 
lands in this country for national expansion the 
national ambition of our people has found its 
outlet in domestic development. We have not 
felt the necessity of national expansion either 
commercially or politically as other nations have, 
and consequently, we have not had the impulse 
to take our position in international affairs. 
Development of scientific research, resulting in 
modern transportation, has annihilated our 
natural defense and has made necessary other 
provision for national defense to guarantee our 
integrity as a nation. So the war has developed 
the thought of internationalism. In all the ages 
of the past, nations have sought to avoid war, 
thru alliances, creating balances of power. 
They have sought to be so well prepared as to 
deter attack from foreign nations. 

The League of Nations seeks to do likewise, 
by providing a tribunal of nations to legislate 
and adjudicate all international matters, and 
such domestic affairs as the majority of the 
League may deem to be of international impor- 
tance. In fact, it is a confederacy of nations 
even as this nation is a federation of states. 
This nation has endured because the racial and 
traditional tendencies of all the states are the 
same. This condition will not apply to the 
League of Nations. It was the thought of the 
framers of the Constitution that the States, be- 
ing free agents, had the power to enter the fed- 
eration, and also had the power to withdraw. 
There are those who advocate the League of Na- 
tions, who hold, as we have the power to join, we 





possess the right to withdraw. History proves 
that the States which became parties to the fed- 
eration, and who sought to withdraw, being the 
weaker, could not do so. When we become a 
party to the League of Nations, will we be secure 
in the right to such withdrawal, or will our po- 
sition be parallel to what occurred in this coun- 
try—a war to prevent secession? Are we secure 
in the preservation of peace? If so, why should 
we enter into an alliance with Great Britain and 
Franee, creating a balance of power? If the 
League of Nations will insure peace, why the 
triple alliance, with its duties of preparedness, 
armament and all those other things which the 
League of Nations seeks to avoid? Is the League 
of Nations what it purports to be, or is it a 
camouflage for something else? Section XX of 
the League of Nations creates a Department of 
Labor. Part XIII of. the Treaty of Peace pro- 
vides some but not all of the aims of the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the League of Nations. Natu- 
rally this department will be represented by 
organized, labor and not labor unorganized, as 
its personnel will be organized labor leaders. 
Organized labor, as recently admitted by its ex- 
ponents before committees in Congress, is a po- 
tential political power. Its political strength 
can and will be used to usurp the rights of un- 
organized society. In this country, for the pres- 
ent at least, the American Federation of Labor 
will be the directing influence in the Depart- 
ment of Labor of the League of Nations. As 
the radical socialistic influence in this country 
inereases, later it will probably be the I. W. W. 
In England, such men as Thomas, who has voiced 
the sentiment of nationalization and democra- 
tization of the railroads, the mines, and the 
shipping of Great Britain, will represent Eng- 
land. In France, the French syndicalists, who 
subscribe to the same theories, will represent 
France. It is unnecessary for me to point out 
the probable tendencies of the Russian and Ger 
man representatives. We may have an interna- 
tional soviet agency, ruling the entire world. 

Before us now is the question of railroad 
sovietism—why not the mines, the mills and 
other industries later? The railroads’ ox is be- 
ing gored today; ours may be tomorrow. What 
is the real purpose of the League of Nations? 
Its expressed purpose cannot be the real one. 
If so, why the alliance? If not, is it primarily 
an organized labor movement? If so, who will 
safeguard the rights and liberties of society? 
Recently we were confronted with a demand 
from the railroad employes for increased wages, 
which demand was subsequently substituted by 
a demand for reduction in living costs and con- 
trol of the railroad properties. It is safe to as 
sume that upon the acquisition of control of 
the properties, labor would fix its own wage. In 
the meantime, these people desire to reduce the 
value of other labor by reducing the value of the 
products it produces. 

Those high in power recently said that the 
law of supply and demand has ceased to fune- 
tion. I do not hesitate to take issue with the 
statement because of its source. The statement 
should be qualified. The supply is not in excess 
of the demand, and, consequently, the law has 
ceased to function to reduce values. The demand 
being greater than the supply, the law operates 


to increase values. There are those who only 
recognize its functioning one way—downward! 
We have been taught that the full effect of the 
law of supply and demand should not be inter- 
rupted and when it might be interrupted, the 
punishment should be greater than the crime. 
It was also stated that the supplies of various 
commodities are no less now than a year ago. 
This statement was made in connection with 
food production. The Federal Trade Commission 
was given as the authority, and, it may be 
true. If inventory values are the basis of the 
statement, it is misleading. 


As an illustration: Stocks of lumber in the 
South, per mill, April 1, 1917, preceding the war, 
were 8,376,000 feet, and the cost of production 
then was $15.57. The stocks on hand, per mill, 
June 1, 1919, were 4,357,000 feet, while the pro- 
duction cost was $23.96. 


If inventories were carried at both periods at 
cost, the inventory April 1, 1917, would have been 
$130,414.32, while the inventory on June 1, 1919 
(figured on the basis of the April, 1919, cost), 
would have been $104,393.72. There was an 
actual reduction in stocks of 48 percent, while 
there was only a reduction in value of stocks on 
hand of 20 percent, consequently, a statement 
so predicated would be misleading and only 
partly true. But we can’t eat values. We must 
have products and the quantities of commodities 
in the world are less today than they were last 
year, or before the war. 

For five years more than 200,000,000 people of 
the world, practically a population twice as great 
as that of this country, were engaged either in 
war production or actually prosecuting war. 
Property and production were destroyed; re- 
serves of supplies were consumed and exhausted. 
Whole peoples are naked and hungry. Money 
has increased and inflated. Its purchasing power 
has deereased. Wages, the reward of labor, 
have been increased in greater ratio than the 
purchasing power of money decreased, because 
of the increase in the volume of the medium of 
exchange, and the extreme shortage of labor. 
It is axiomatically true, the higher the wage, the 
less the productivity of the wage earner. This 
is not only true normally but under war condi- 
tions it was accentuated for the reason that the 
most efficient man power of the world was under 
arms. Production costs increased, while produc- 
tion itself declined. Demand absorbed the sup- 
ply, because it was greater than production. 
We must remember that war is waste; that the 
world war was upon a greater seale than any 
previous conflict and the waste ereated thereby 
was so great that no individual can hope to 
escape contributing to its cost. The rich may 
pay now, but all must pay in the end. 


We cannot decrease living costs through leg- 
islation. It must be done individually. We must 
produce at our individual maximum capacity and 
must curtail our consumption until the world re- 
serves are rebuilt and its wants provided for. 


If we don’t we may see higher living costs. 
The result of agitation to reduce living costs, in 
the absence of education, will be an increased de- 
mand for nationalization of industry. The labor- 
ing man will insist upon nationalization of indns- 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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ONE OF our correspondents this week refers to 
M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich., president of 
the U. P. Golf Association (no, not United Presby- 
terian) as ‘‘in more ways than one qualifying as 
a golf expert.’’ This is sufficiently explicit since 
there are only two ways: (1) Hit the ball; (2) 
Hit it where you want it to go. 


A New ORLEANS man has invented a hat box 
made of veneer. Very suitable that for chip hats. 
But again, if they use ’em for parcel post ship- 
ments in South America some of the natives will 
be wearing the boxes for hats and our export trade 
will suffer. 


Ir THE Long-Bell Lumber Co. can issue lumber 
price lists guaranteed for thirty days or more, in- 
dividually, others can follow the example until the 
entire trade gets the habit and gives the market 
needed stability. Price changes now greatly re- 
semble St. Vitus’ celebrated dance. 

Every once in a while some theorist comes along 
and tells the practical mill man that he is actually 
losing money on the small logs brought into the 
mill from the woods—and demonstrates it by mill 
scale studies. The Louisiana forestry department 
thinks trees under twelve inches were better left 
in the woods to grow, unless on good farming land; 
and is making some cost studies—of which more 
presently. 


THE UNIFORM forms prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for domestic and export 
bills of lading were to go into effect Aug. 8, but the 
date was later extended to Sept. 8. An injunction 


? 


has now been issued and the effective date of the 
new bills of lading has been postponed pending a 
decision by the Supreme Court. The complainants 
were rail and water lines which attacked the author- 
ity of the commission in this matter. 


In a recent Iowa case (168 N. W. 160,) it was 
decided that a portable sawmill ‘is a tool and its 
operator is a mechanic within the meaning of the 
Iowa statute allowing exemptions to a mechanic 
for the tools of this craft. 


A MENOMINEE (Mich.) man has invented a ma- 
chine for weaving reed and fiber goods and has re- 
fused a million dollars for it. A $1,000,000-factory 
is now under construction in that city for the op- 
eration of the new process in a field where hand 
labor only has hitherto been available. 





Casting Boards Upon 


the Waters 


A great deal has been said in the past about the 
consignment evil in the export lumber trade, but 
the evil has persisted. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
on various occasions for many years has pointed 
out the many disappointing returns received in set- 
tlement of such consignments. 

The present time would appear to be a somewhat 
discouraging one for such practices. Just why any- 
one with sufficient business judgment to be in the 
lumber business, at a time like this when lumber is 
bringing excellent prices at strong demand in the 
domestic market, should send lumber shipments 
out across the sea without any knowledge what- 
ever of what the returns will be is one of life’s 
unsolvable mysteries. 

One possible theory is that there still lurks in 
our veins the desire for adventure which has come 
down to us from the days of New England sailing 
ship prosperity, when the master loaded his own 
ship with his own cargo and sailed away to hunt 
an attractive foreign market. Even in such a 
course there was a certain element of hazard, of 
the foreign market as well as of wind and wave. 
Well might those ancient mariners have been called 
‘‘entrepreneurs,’’ adventurers. 

Vastly different, however, is the modern prac- 
tice of sending out a shipment unaccompanied by 
its owner, who trusts that alien hands will deal with 
it justly and tenderly and enrich the consignor 
with fat account-sales returns. Such men will do 
better to take their chances on fake mining stocks, 
rather than mix such hazardous speculation with 
their regular business. 

Foreign reports are that many markets are 
flooded with+American consignments, encouraged 
by the erroneous idea that all Europe is anxiously 
in immediate need of American lumber. 


Uncle Sam as Auctioneer 
and Merchant 


Some of the eastern papers are severely criticis- 
ing local lumbermen because of the low bids de- 
veloped by offers of lumber at auction by the Gov- 
ernment. They claim this suggests an agreement 
between bidders. 

This is by no means necessarily so. Much of 
the Government’s lumber is of odd special sizes 
for which there is no ordinary call, and the Gov- 
ernment’s rigid terms and regulations are not 
themselves inviting. It has had ample coéperation 
from the lumber industry as a whole in offering its 
services for the disposal of lumber thru regular 
channels at regular market prices and when the 
Government chooses not to avail itself of such 
services but to offer the goods at public auction 
instead (thereby disturbing the lumber market) 
it can not be seen why lumbermen are to blame 
for the meager results secured, inasmuch as the 
bidding is not confined to the lumber industry. 

Furthermore, the Government itself in its meth- 


ods of selling surplus property does not seem en- 
tirely to eseape criticism on the charge of profiteer- 
ing. This week it conducted a sale of blankets 
thruout the country and among other places at the 
surplus property warehouse in this eity. It sold 
a blanket of mixed cotton and wool at $5 in quan- 
tities of less than twenty, altho the same blankets 
could be purchased in lots of 5,001 or more at 
$3.20 apiece, the difference of $1.80 representing 
36 percent of the $5 selling price. Was the serv- 
ice offered by the Government to the small pur- 
chaser worth $1.80 a blanket? People had 
travel a long distance to reach the out-of-the-way 
location back of the stockyards and had to stand 
in line for hours. They could have been waited on 
much more rapidly had the force of armed guards 
who marched up and down outside the building been 
added to the selling force. A local store secured 
50,000 of these blankets and at once put them on 
retail sale at the Government’s bottom wholesale 
price. It is an interesting speculation as to what 
the several thousand people who bought blankets 
from the Government at the higher price thought 
of Government business methods when they saw 
the advertisements of the lower price two days later 
thru the department store. 
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A Challenge to the Best Thought 
of the Lumber Industry 


To say that this is a time when the country 
needs the: benefit of the wisest and best thought 
available in order to steer clear of the pitfalls 
that line its path is but to reiterate a trite state- 
ment familiar to everyone; but it is a thought, 
perhaps, that can not be too often repeated nor 
too strongly accentuated. 

Because in it he lays stress on some features 
connected with national policies and conditions 
that affect the welfare of every man, woman and 
child in the country, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
is printing in full in this issue, beginning on the 
front page, the address of Charles 8. Keith delivered 
before a joint meeting in Chicago this week of 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers of lumber. 

This is a critical time in the history of our 
country and of the lumber industry. It is a time 
that demands the highest order of patriotism and 
a codperation of thought and action on the part 
of all citizens who have the welfare of our country 
at heart. This does not mean that any man should 
submit himself blindly to any proffered leadership ; 
but it means that, when every man has exercised 
his God-given right to think for himself, those 
whose thoughts are agreed should work together in 
order that Americanism and not rank socialism 
shall prevail. 

The address of Mr. Keith challenges the best 
thought of every lumberman—indeed, of every citi- 
zen. He has not offered any concrete remedy for 
the conditions that confront the industry and the 
country as a whole. Rather, he has pointed out 
some of the dangers that lie before us and has urged 
a careful study of them that may crystallize the 
sentiment of the lumber industry and thus forge 
an effective weapon with which to combat these 
encroachments of influences that are not for the 
best interests of the country. 

Perhaps some more concrete suggestions would 
have been desirable, but Mr. Keith has carefully 
avoided anything that would carry even the sus- 
picion of dictatorship in these matters. He very 
correctly says: ‘‘Each of us has the right of 
choice of individual action. Each has the right 
to express his personal opinion. None of us have 
the right personally to voice the opinion of the in- 
dustry. This industry is not my industry, nor your 
industry, but OUR INDUSTRY. Consequently, 
it can not be my thought, nor your thought, but it 
must be OUR THOUGHT which is to prevail.’’ 

As chairman of the governmental relations com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Mr. Keith has submitted his thought 
and has invited an expression of thought from the 
individual members of the industry. Then if they 
agree, in his capacity as chairman of this com- 
mittee, he will lead in the fight for the principles 
he has laid down; otherwise, he will step aside in 
favor of someone else whose thought more nearly 
coincides with that of the industry. 

This is eminently fair and proper. It is now 
the duty of the industry to accept the challenge, 
give its best individual thought to these problems 
that menace the industry and the country; then line 
up solidly under a program that will represent 
the crystallized sentiment of the industry, and go 
forth to do battle for those things that will mean 
the victory of Americanism against anarchy and 
bolshevism and the restoration of permanent peace, 
prosperity and happiness to the country. 





Convention of Railroad Men Grasps 
Real Need of the Hour 


In view of the pressing need for increased pro- 
duction in practically all lines of industry and the 
collateral need of maximum efficiency in transpor- 
tation, it is decidedly refreshing to read of an im- 
portant meeting of railroad employees at which the 
subject of how to turn out more work, rather than 
how to limit production by shorter hours or other- 
wise, was the dominant theme. The meeting re- 
ferred to was the annual convention of the Inter- 
national Railway Master Blacksmiths’ Associa- 
tion, which has been holding its sessions in Chi- 
cago this week. About 400 members were in at- 
tendance and the meeting was notable in several 
respects. President W. C. Schofield sounded just 
the keynote that is needed at this time when in his 
opening address he urged the members of the asso- 
ciation to throw bolshevism and sovietism on the 
scrap pile and to take thought as to how much 
work they can do rather than how much wages they 
can get. All public discussion of higher wages, 
shorter hours and the high cost of living was barred 
from the program, and the convention devoted itself 
strictly to the exchange of information and idcas 
along the lines of shop management and general 
efficiency, both in the addresses and the general 
discussions that followed. 

Asked his opinion of the Plumb plan, President 
Schofield said: ‘‘In my opinion it is ridiculous. I 


can not conceive of 95 percent of the people being 
willing to let the other 5 percent do what they 
please with the railroads. The Government ought to 
turn the roads back to the companies. They know 
how to run them,’’ 

Strong opposition to the plan also was voiced by 
George Hutton, now a master blacksmith in the 
New York Central shops at West Albany, N. Y., 
who said: ‘‘If you want to know what I think 
about the Plumb plan just let me say that I have 
been with the Pennsylvania road for thirty-eight 
years, and if I hadn’t been satisfied with the way it 
did business I wouldn’t have stuck that long. I 
am against the Plumb idea.’’ 

Here, apparently, is a body of railroad men that 
is wisely led and that is not disposed to turn aside 
from the straight highway of honest work for 
honest wages to chase economic soap bubbles blown 
by unpractical dreamers. May there be an increase 
in the number of workers with hand or brain who 
realize that the only salvation of this country and 
of the world lies in increased production of the 
necessities of life to replace the reserves that have 
been wiped out by five years of war and the con- 
sequent curtailment of production. 


New Aeronautic Use 


of Wood 


A well known British firm has taken out a patent 
for a new design of rigid airship hull. A gas tight 
shell is to be made up of several layers of wood 
veneer with fabric layers between, the whole ce- 
mented and stitched with fine copper wire, and 
with interior longitudinal and transverse bracing. 
The outer shell gives the structure its chief 
strength and also acts as gas container. All the 
machinery and crew are carried inside the hull, 
there being no outside projections except the neces- 
sary fins and rudders for navigation. 

Another valuable feature is that such a hull is 
unsinkable and therefore safe for ocean traffic, In 
the relation of weight to strength and carrying 
capacity, it offers material advantages over former 
methods of airplane construction. 


Railroad Administrator 
Changes His Mind 


It will be recalled that when the Department 
of Commerce, as a reconstruction measure, was 
endeavoring to stabilize prices by determining 
what were reasonable prices under the uncertain 
situation then existing, the Railroad Adminis- 
tration refused to codperate and insisted on pur- 
chasing its steel and other commodities in the 
open market in the usual way. 

That was at a time when it appeared possible 
for railroad purchasing agents to ‘‘bear’’ prices 
to some extent. In the present situation they 
are unable to do this and the Railroad Adminis- 
tration, according to a dispatch from our Wash- 
ington representative, is protesting strenuously 
at the prices it now finds in the open market 
aforesaid. It objects particularly because the 
prices are not uniform. It says that lumber 
manufacturers have quoted one railroad a price 
$15 higher than they have quoted another. That, 
of course, sounds like something reprehensible. 
Obviously, however, the facts might be stated 
with a reverse English to the effect that the lum- 
bermen aforesaid quoted one railroad a price $15 
lower than they quoted another railroad. 

Apparently the Railroad Administration is in 
favor of fixing prices in times of active lumber 
demand, when it as a purchaser may perhaps be 
benefited; and at the same time, not in favor of 
fixing prices when price uniformity and stabili- 
zation might prevent it from purchasing at a 
price unfairly Tow to all of the individuals en- 
gaged in the production of the material. 

Possibly a little reflection upon this situation 
may lead to the conclusion that Railroad Ad- 
ministrator Hines’ present attitude is not alto- 
gether consistent with his past record. 


What Interests Are Backing the 
Anti-Wood Propaganda? 


The lumber industry has endured with compla- 
cence the frank and open criticisms of wood as a 
construction material which have come during the 
past from various quarters. It has welcomed hon- 
est opinions upon the subject, and has met them 
with open arguments. Wood has been advanced 
rather than hindered by criticism which has pointed 
out weak uses and applications and directed the 
use of the material along better and more efficient 
lines. 

Some of the opposition to wood appears to be 
of the snake-in-the-grass sort. It does not come 
out in the open, but works deviously and unseen. 
No one who followed the history of wooden ships 
in the war could fail to escape the conclusion that 


unseen forces were at work to slander wood and to 
defeat the establishment of a rational program of 
construction and operation. Now dirty little ar- 
ticles are popping up here and there in the daily 
press which obviously were not written in the of- 
fices of the papers which published them and which 
obviously discuss matters of which these editors 
know little or nothing. A peculiarly despicable 
example is the following which appears in the 
Spokesman’s Review of Spokane (a newspaper 
which undoubtedly derives a great deal of support 
from lumbermen) credited as first appearing in 
the Omaha News: 


END OF SHACK IN AMERICA 


SCARCITY OF LUMBER BRINGS DURABLE 
HOUSE TO FRONT 
Public Is Discovering That It Pays Best to 
Make Initial Investment Larger 








There appears to be a divine compensation in the 
way things dovetail together. 

About the time fire hazard becomes the national 
menace, we discover that our timber resources are 
getting exhausted, and that there will be no more 
cheap lumber for a nation’s homes. 

While Europe was building for 500 years, America 
built for five, or fifty at most. 

Lumber was cheap, labor was expensive, cement 
was not utilized as it is today, and so the shack was 
the rule rather than the exception. 

And tho we gilded the shack and dressed it up 
and put modern plumbing inside and fancy porches 
without and hung gables and porticos and all manner 
of expensive frippery about it, still it remained funda- 
mentally a shack that would wear out in a few years, 
if it did not burn down sooner. 

So we had the most efficient fire department on 
earth, and the greatest fire loss on earth, and the 
biggest insurance business, and some of the most 
clever arsonists out of prison. 

And that was an unusual day that did not report 
at least one family burnt to a crisp while it slept. 

But now we are discovering that it pays to build 
fireproof homes as well as factories, and that the brick 
wall, the concrete wall, the metal lath, the slate roof 
and the stucco finish make for homes that are warm 
when they should be warm, and cool when they should 
be cool—the precise reverse of the shack system, that 
baked you in the summer and put you into cold stor- 
age in the winter. 

We will pay less for protection and more for ma- 
sonry, less for pneumonia and more for concrete base- 
ments, less for shingles and more for fireproof roofing, 
and the average American home will endure long 
enough to have a few memories and traditions to be- 
come a home. 

And maybe when we have real homes that do not 
require a corps of carpenters to prop up, we will quit 
moving every May day and stick in one neighborhood 
long enough to plant a rose and pick its bloom. 

The above, of course, is easily recognizable as 
a tissue of malicious lies with not enough of a 
warp of truth to hold the fabric together. It is 
not true that our early colonists whose favorite con- 
struction material for homes was wood built only 
for five years or even only for fifty years, since these 
early colonial dwellings still exist in large number 
as the most dignified and most distinctive type of 
American architecture which we have. A much 
smaller proportion of the early brick buildings have 
endured. 


The ‘‘family burning to a crisp while it slept’’ 
is brought in as a stock property of the alarmist, 
entirely disregarding the tact that a wooden dwell- 
ing is the easiest structure in the world to escape 
from if it catches fire, and that the families that 
burn are usually housed in walls of brick, the cheap 
apartments and tenements which are a sordid fea- 
ture of middle class life in our cities. 


The last paragraph starts with a ‘‘maybe,’’ but 
one which is absolutely not justified in the history 
of dwelling house development. Whenever a town 
or a city of whatever size establishes fire limits 
within which wooden construction is ‘‘taboo,’’ that 
district ceases to be a district where people build 
and own their homes and becomes the prey of the 
speculative apartment builder. People still build 
or buy homes, but are driven to the suburbs in or- 
der to realize their dreams. 


An article whose general trend is much more 
skillfully hidden appeared in the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal recently and strangely enough was republished 
with apparent approval (or at least with no out- 
spoken dissent) by the American Architect. It 
starts out by saying that ‘‘Americans returning 
from the war district —_ with them the new doc- 
trine that a church, a public building or a dwelling 
should be built so that it need not be rebuilt every 
generation.’’ Strangely enough most of the re- 
turning soldiers with whose opinions the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has had an opportunity to become 
familiar emphasize the fact that in the foreign 
dwellings which have come under their observation 
their dampness and strongly insanitary character- 
istics made the strongest impression. Obviously 
the house that has endured for 300 years has rigidly 
perpetuated the antiquated ideas prevalent at the 
time it took form. Its very quality of durability 
resists rehabilitation quite as effectively as it does 
decay. 
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In this article the fuel question is also touched 
upon. It is by no means inevitable that a frame 
dwelling shall not be a thoroly warm one, or that it 
shall go to wreck within thirty years, as the ar- 
ticle states. 

The question which remains unanswered, is, 
‘“Who is interested in getting this sort of stuff 
into the pages of the daily press?’’ Why should 
German methods of secret propaganda be used in 
endeavoring to injure the material which is still 
far more universally employed than any other? 
Which one of the substitute materials is engaged 
in this despicable campaign? 


A Good Sleeping Porch Need Not 
Be Costly to Build 


Many people who have been converted to the 
sleeping porch idea at the same time do not accept 
the full principle, but want something that can at 
a moment’s notice be withdrawn from outdoors, 
like a snail into its shell, and become a completely 
enclosed compartment. Those forms of construc- 
tion that unfortunately are most prominently pre- 
sented at the present time involve a complete set 
of glazed windows as well as of screens. In some 
designs the glazed sash are in sliding grooves; in 
others they are mounted as inside casement windows 
(where they are much in the way when open); in 
other instances they are hung on the outside and 


equipped with opening and closing devices that are 
necessarily expensive for the number of sash in- 
volved; and in one type of patented construction 
both screens and windows may be dropped at will 
into pockets in the wall beneath. 

One who has had experience in sleeping on an 
open porch both winter and summer sees little if 
any need for all this expense. The first experience 
was on an ordinary rear porch of unusual size, 9x16 
feet, for which screening was provided by means of 
a series of individual sashes, which, because the 
railing was of open construction, necessarily reached 
from the floor to the joist of the porch floor above, 
about ten feet. 

For protection against rain in summer and snow 
in winter canvas curtains were provided. These 
were hung on heavy overhead wires, each provided 
with a turnbuckle for stretching. The curtains 
were hung to the wires by snap harness hooks sewn 
in at intervals of about fourteen inches. One eur- 
tain was wide enough for the exposed end of the 
porch and for one-half of the wider rear exposure, 
being secured to the corner column; and both sec- 
tions being slid back against this column when the 
curtain was opened. 

In order to handle these curtains effectively light 
bamboo poles such as are used for fishing rods were 
lashed to their edges. The pole was also fastened 
to the supporting wire at the top by means of a 
sliding ring, and by taking hold of this bamboo 
pole and pulling it forward or pushing it backward 
the entire curtain was handled. To give added stiff- 
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ness, however, it is desirable in wide curtains of such 
height as 9 or 10 feet to have poles lashed to 
the curtain at intervals of 5 or 6 feet. 

These curtains were given stability against wind 
pressure by the stretching of a strong braided 
clothes line cord horizontally both inside and outside 
the curtains at heights of 3 feet and 7 feet from the 
floor. This rope lashing was strung thru streng 
screws, and as it stretched was occasionally tight- 
ened. 

Where the curtains came together they were 
overlapped about two feet ana when properly fas- 
tened were a secure protection to the beds against 
the driving rain or snow; altho, of course, it could 
blow in across the floor. These curtains when com- 
pleted were given a preservative waterproof coat- 
ing and with occasional patching of the torn places 
lasted four years. 

There are, of course, instances where it may be 
desirable to glass in a sleeping porch for daytime 
use in the winter, but when used as a sleeping porch 
it should be open to the outdoors regardless of the 
season. Screen sash should, of course, be taken 
down in the fall and stored to avoid the severe ef- 
fects of winter exposure. If there is exposure on 
two or three sides it may be well to have glass sash 
which will go on in place of the screen sash except 
upon one side which may be left open for winter 
use, protected only by canvas as described. 

The really desirable sleeping porch need not be 
unduly expensive in construction and if it is made 
so it will usually defeat its main purpose. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


People generally are beginning to see that it re- 
quires something more than a mere governmental 
declaration to restore conditions in this country to a 
pre-war normal level. Mere legislation will not 
suffice to lower the cost of living; in fact, it is a 
serious question whether legislation of a remedial 
character, unless very carefully framed, in the end 
will not prove a detriment rather than an expedient 
to relieve the people of the country of the burdens 
of high living costs. The reason for this is clear. 
The causes—and there are more than one—for the 
existing high prices are so diversified as to call for 
many remedies, some of which are such as can not 
be reached by mere legislation. 

There is no question that one of the factors in 
our domestic situation is the tremendously expanded 
buying power and the disposition on the part of the 
individual to ignore all the principles of thrift and 
economy and buy what he wants, when he wants it 
and pay the price for it,-regardless of the effect on 
the other fellow. This is especially true of the 
wage earner who has been making a larger income 
during the war period than ever before. He wants 
many of the luxuries which the more fortunate 
have had in the past and he has the money to buy 
them; and, regardless of the future, he buys them 
when he wants to and pays for them. No legisla- 
tion has been devised and probably none can be 
effectively put in force which would reach this fea- 
ture and yet it is one of the causes of existing high 
prices. 


But there is a fundamental cause underlying the 
whole situation, which is world-wide; and it can 
be summed up in the two words, ‘‘the war.’’ It is 
the exhaustion or depletion of the world’s reserve 
of foodstuffs and other commodities. The reserves 
of all commodities have not been all exhausted; 
but such as exist today in any considerable quan- 
tities, generally speaking, are remote. Availability 
is as much a factor as is the existence of the re- 
serves themselves. For illustration: Australia did 
not cease growing wheat during the war and this 
production piled up in the Australian market simply 
because of inadequate shipping facilities to move 
it to England and other European consumers who 
were in dire need of that supply or were compelled 
to pay very high prices for their requirements. 

Embargoes of various kinds imposed by the bel- 
ligerent governments and in some instances by the 
neutrals were a factor in this situation because of 
their bearing on international trade. This is an 
artifictal restriction made necessary by the war but 
nevertheless it was effective in preventing many sur- 
plus reserve stocks from being moved to consumers 
in localities or countries where there were shortages. 

The restoration of peace in the world has brought 
equally difficult problems to solve. Credit conditions 
have made necessary the putting into effect of 
restrictions on imports and have encouraged meas- 
ures ealculated to stimulate exports. These artifi- 
cial restraints of a governmental character tend to 
retard the return of the world to a normal peace 
footing. Some economists take the position that 
the best way to facilitate the restoration to a pre- 
war normal is to remove all restraints of a legisla- 
tive or governmental character imposed as war 
measures. This would mean the removal of the 
wheat -guaranteed price, the fixed price on other 
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commodities, the opening of the world’s ports to 
the prewar trade conditions, and so on. 

Such a wholesale removal of restraints very 
likely would involve a reaction that would go too 
far and might upset all calculations. One reason at 
least that supports the more conservative course is 
the changed credit conditions of the world. No 
radical action ean restore the world’s credit equi- 
librium. That must come thru a process of evolu- 
tion. England is no longer the strong creditor 
nation of the world, yet England dominates the 
world’s banking situation thru the wide ramifica- 
tions of its banking mechanism. The United States 
now occupies the position of the leading creditor 
nation of the world, but is not equipped with the 
banking facilites to reach out into the various mar- 
kets of the world with experience and with estab- 
lished branch banks prepared to handle the ebb 
and flow of credits. 

These are all factors entering into the high cost 
prevailing the world over for articles necessary to 
life. So evenly balanced must the world’s credit 
and banking machinery be that it does not require 
much to bring about a condition of distrust; hence 
any steps to be taken by individual countries call 
for the most careful consideration and should be 
taken only when they are along the line of the 
soundest principles of economics and business expe- 
rience. 

So closely interlinked are the civilized countries 
of the world that it is not possible for one to be 
seriously disturbed without affecting others to some 
measurable degree at least. Attention has been 
called to the statement that there exists in this coun- 
try very little of what may be called in strict use 
of the term ‘‘currency inflation.’’ By this is meant 
inflation directly traceable to the calling into exist- 
ence of notes of issue that are unsupported by gold. 
Practically every belligerent country with the ex- 
ception of the United States has been compelled to 
do this. England inflated her currency, France did 
so to a greater degree, while Germany pyramided 
her credits to an alarming extent, issuing currency 
in every conceivable form, and Austria did the 
same. 

Obviously, this development could not take place 
without affecting the United States to some extent 
at least. The effect, however, did not show in our 
currency issues, but nevertheless it did show in 
our credit structure. Even during the period of 
our neutrality our foreign trade expanded enor- 
mously and gold came to our shores in large quan- 
tity. We increased our gold holdings approximately 
from $1,800,000,000 to $3,100,000,000. We held 
nearly one-third of the world’s monetary stock of 
gold and still hold it. ; 

The effect of this is clear. The tremendous de- 
mand for munitions during. our neutrality stim- 
ulated not only foreign trade in the shane of ex- 
ports but domestic activities. This gold went into 
our banks, and the various forms of credit extended 
to Europe became a cushion of credit which found 
its reflection in our banking positions. 

Deposits in our banks increased enormously, and 
that this was traceable to our European trade is in- 
dicated by the facts that the greater increases were 
in the banks that were in the eastern part of the 
country where munitions and other European ex- 
ports were made. Our agricultural production com- 


manded high prices and large increases in deposits 
were experienced in the middle West; then came our 
entrance into the war and our own Government be- 
gan to buy lavishly both for itself and for its allies. 
This increased the deposits in the banks, Govern- 
ment credit being utilized to finance these opera- 
tions. 

This situation is well known to every thinking 
business man in this country; but what does it 
mean? In this country we have what is known as 
the ‘‘checking system’’ by which we transfer 
credits one to another thru the banks. These 
checks aggregate very large and form a banking 
currency, the most scientific probably in the world 
because the checks are issued by individuals or cor- 
porations for the specific purpose of transferring 
credit of a fixed amount one to another in payment 
for something received. The check itself ceases to 
exist as a circulating medium the moment it has 
been cleared or presented at the counter of the bank 
against which it is drawn. 


It is obvious, therefore, that to the extent that 
bank deposits of a demand character are swollen, 
to that extent this form of unofficial currency can 
be utilized. The only thing required to bring it into 
existence is a disposition on the part of the indi- 
vidual owning a deposit account to stimulate cir- 
culation by writing checks and transferring credit. 

Prosperity begets a disposition towards ex- 
travagance and lavish expenditure of money. The 
moment the element of patriotism disappeared as a 
factor in the post-war situation the one restraining 
feature vanished, and until there is developed in 
this country a more conservative attitude in the 
lavish use of money and credits we are apt to con- 
tinue to experience high prices and many of the 
vicissitudes that have confronted us in the last 
two months. 


To attempt to deflate the currency thru curtail- 
ment in the volume of authorized circulating media, 
such as bank notes, would mean to restrict the bor- 
rowing ability of legitimate business because such 
legislative action unquestionably would result in 
higher interest rates, the burden of which would 
fall on business and simply add to the cost of pro- 
duction and of distribution. What is needed, there- 
fore, apparently as one of the means of bringing 
about an orderly deflation, is a more conservative 
use on the part of everyone of the check book and 
of money in pockets by the wage earners. 

Another feature which would contribute much to 
righting the world’s situation is increased efficiency 
and producton. Working six hours a day and produc- 
ing one-fourth less output than in an eight-hour day 
in prewar times simply adds to the burden and tends 
to maintain prices on a high cost level. A 6-hour 
day, however, with an inereased efficiency that will 
maintain the output of labor at the prewar point 
when an 8-hour day was in use would not be a 
detrimental factor. But what is needed is the re- 
plenishing of the world’s reserves of food and com- 
modities. The world, therefore, at the present time 
needs more work, more output, but it must be ex- 
pected that the proceeds of the additional work 
will be taken largely by the Government in taxes 
to pay war costs until the war indebtedness is re- 
duced to a rational point and until reserves of all 
kinds are restored to normal. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


MILL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PHILIPPINES 


For the benefit of the manufacturers of sawmill and 
logging machinery and accessories advertising in your 
magazine, this bureau would appreciate the inser- 
tion of a notice in your paper indicating the oppor- 
tunities for the sale of their products in the Philip- 
pine Islands and the fact that copies of their cat- 
alogs, bulletins, price lists etc. furnished to this 
bureau will be available to lumbermen here at all 
times for their information. 

Letters have already been sent to a few of the 
larger manufacturers but a notice in a lumber journal 
with your circulation would reach all manufacturers 
who care to bid for this trade. 

There are at present some forty mills, ranging in 
capacity from 1,000 to 70,000 board feet a day, lo- 
cated in the Philippines and with the active market 
conditions prevailing during the last two years and 
prospects for increasing foreign business, new com- 
panies are being formed for the further exploitation 
of Philippine timber, while a number of those al- 
ready operating are planning extensions and improve- 
ments in their plants. 

An indication of the growth in the industry may 
be seen in the following figures: During 1916 the 
approximate shipments from the mills operating on 
large license areas were 35,000,000 board feet as com- 
pared to 50,000,000 board feet in 1917, and 60,000,- 
000 board feet in 1918, while the sales during the 
first four months of 1919 were 5,790,000 board feet 
more than the corresponding period of 1918. 

These figures cover only ten of the larger oper- 
ations, but the business of the smaller mills has felt 
a corresponding activity which is leading to the entry 
of more large capital and a demand for logging and 
milling machinery and supplies. 

The shortage of shipping space during the war 
period has confined the larger part of this output 
to local markets which have been very active with 
the industrial, agricultural and public works devel- 
opments that have been initiated during the last 
two years. But now that shipping is being released 
from war uses, the’ China markets which have been 
short of lumber and which favor many of the Phil- 
ippine woods will absorb large quantities, while the 
better grades of the lauans and tanguile are finding 
a ready market in China, the United States and other 
countries for furniture and interior finish work. 

Tanguile demonstrated its usefulness for airplane 
propellers before the signing of the armistice in Eu- 
rope and with one company already working in one 
of the finest stands of this timber in the islands and 
another preparing to work a nearby area, it is be- 
lieved that the production of this material for peace 
time development of airplanes will prove to be a 
large industry.—ArtTHuR F. Fiscuer, Director of 
Forestry, Manila, P. I. Inquiry No. 40. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is very pleased to 
publish this letter from Mr. Fischer and undoubt- 
edly manufacturers will at once file copies of their 
business literature with him for reference purposes. 
—EpITor. | 


FIRM WANTS DIMENSION STOCK 

We note in your issue of August 2 under the head of 
“Dimension Stock Wanted,” an inquiry for a large 
amount of dimension stock sawn to warious sizes. 

We, ourselves, are very desirous of securing the name 
and address of firms in position to get out dimension 
stock such as mentioned on page 388 of your August 2 
issue, and if vou feel it is consistent should you re- 
ceive any replies to this ad, or know of any firm get- 
ting out dimension stock such as your advertisement 
specifies, kindly favor us with firm name and address. 
—Inquiry No. 50A. 

_ [The above letter refers to inquiry No. 50 pub- 
lished August 2 in behalf of a Michigan manufac- 
turer of automobile bodies. 

Inasmuch, however, as the above letter comes 
from California it seems well to give it separate 
publication, as it will undoubtedly be of interest 
to some western readers who might have more favor- 
able transportation rates to California than to 
Michigan. The address will be supplied upon re- 
quest.—EpiIror. | 


THE GRADING OF HARDWOODS 

Can you supply me with rules for the grading of 
lumber, particularly hardwoods? Or, can you advise 
me where such rules may be secured? Again, is it 
possible for one who has had no previous experience 
in grading to grade lumber properly by merely ob- 
serving rules for such grading? 

Our small portable mills in Pennsylvania make no 
attempt at grading and it seems to me the producer 
would do well to grade his product. 

Can you supply names and addresses of retailers 
in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh, Pa., who may be 
in market for chestnut and other hardwoods which 
is sold as run of mill after removal of culls and poor 
quality material ?—INquiry No. 92. 

[The grading of hardwoods has been greatly 
simplified by the elimination of one of the two sets 
of grading rules hitherto in force in this country. 
The rules of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association which are now standard are quite ex- 
plicitly stated and as easy of application as it is 
possible to make a grading rule within the limits of 
written language. Nevertheless an inexpert grader 
would undoubtedly make some judgments upon 
boards when the boundary lines of the grades would 
not agree with those of an experienced inspector. 
Copies of these grading rules can be supplied by the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the standard cost of 10 
cents a copy. 

A new book has just been issued entitled ‘‘Tim- 
ber, Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading,’’ by 
Harold 8. Betts, mechanical engineer, who has long 
been connected with the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. This book is interesting in its history and its 
explanation of the various systems of grading rules 
applied to the different woods, and may be of service 


‘ to our inquirer. 


The lumber reference books list known lumber- 
men by States and by postoffices and indicate which 
of those in the list are in the retail lumber business. 
It is, of course, very easy from these books to make 
up an address list in any given locality. Retail 
lumber yards, however, deal much more directly in 
the soft building woods than in chestnut and the 
other hardwoods. 

The inquiry comes from an employee of the Penn- 
sylvania department of forestry and possibly some 
of the Pittsburgh lumbermen will be pleased to 
codperate with him in providing a market for the 
sawmills in which the inquirer is interested.— 
EpiTor. } 


GIVING FACTS TO PRESIDENT WILSON 


As you know, Congress is investigating now the 
charges brought up against the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration by Mr. Purtell, that the construction of the 
ships left very much to be desired. 

Again another committee of Congress is investigating 
the system of cost plus profit. General Goethals was 
questioned a couple of weeks ago. 

If you will read my article entitled “Are Wooden 
Ships a Failure?’ which has been published in your 
valuable magazine (Feb. 2, 1918,) you will find that I 
foresaw all this and “kicked.” I also was blacklisted 
for my statement by the same man who blacklisted Mr. 
Purtell and this man did everything possible so that 
my proposed invention in connection with wooden ships 
would not be accepted. 

It might interest you to know that my machines have 
been built at the factory of the same man in Canada 
and he knew the value of them since he succeeded in 
bending 150,000 pieces of wood. 

Please do me the favor of sending me a copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Feb, 2, 1918, as I intend to 
send same to President Wilson.—FREDERICK MERON, 
New York City.—Inquiry No. 66. 

[The writer of the above letter is a mechanical 
and electrical engineer who has also specialized to 
a considerable extent in wood bending, and the 
article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to which he 
refers presented a method of constructing the wood- 
en ribs of ships of laminated bent wood much after 
the fashion which since that time has been very 
largely developed in airplane construction. His 
ideas appeared to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN en- 
tirely practical and economical, but were never 
adopted by the Shipping Board. The above letter 
hints at a possible reason.—EDITOR. ] 





MORE ABOUT LOG HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


The purpose of the AMBRICAN LUMRERMAN in our 
library is to keep in touch with the lumber industry ina 
the United States and while we have instructed our 
assistant to clip whatever might be of use to us in the 
lumber industry, it is evident that in this particular 
instance the very thing that we were looking for has 
slipped his attention. 

teferring to the article: while it is true that the 
building is to be equipped with all modern conveni- 
ences, it is to be erected in Pike County, Pennsylvania, 
near the shores of the lake, around which are about 
2,000 acres of heavily wooded timber land. The heat- 
ing will be done by means of a large fireplace, the 
chimney of which will be built from the natural stone 
which abounds in this locality. 

The main points on which the writer would like to 
have the information is the type of roof covering and 
the method of making it waterproof and also the 
process of using chinking bolts and the clay plaster. 

The owner is desirous of cutting the lumber in the 
woods, hauling the logs to the site of the camp and 
using these logs for the construction of the house. If 
it were merely the object to give the appearance of a 
log cabin, the matter would be very simple, as we 
could then proceed in the manner of wooden house con- 
struction and instead of using shingles and siding, 
cover the outside of the house with bark covered 
timber. This, however, is not our object. 

The writer will consult Mr. Stickley’s book to which 
he has access, and no doubt with some more informa- 
tion from the Query and Comment section of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will obtain the idea that he is 
looking for.—INquiry No. 90. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already dis- 
cussed this subject upon inquiry from a firm of 
engineers of New York City and the above is a 
further letter from the same firm. 

It appears from this letter that it is desired to 
construct a genuine log house having it conform 
to the usual appearance of that construction, while, 
of course, the question of extra expense for good 
joinery etc., is no particular object under the cir- 
cumstances. 

As for the roofing, it would probably be entirely 
in keeping with such a building to roof it with 
hand rived cypress shingles laying them in 
thatched effect and leaving them unstained to take 
the natural silvery weathered appearance which 
cypress takes. If, however, there is objection to 
using a southern product upon a northern log 


cabin shingles can be hand rived as shakes from a 
clear butt of white pine. This work is done in 
much the same way that stave bolts are rived out 
by hand the implements used being a froe and 
mallet. The froe has a blade of knife like shape 
with a thick back and with a handle at one end 
which stands upright, so that when the tool is 
driven into the end of the bolt to be rived a 
splitting action can be exercised by pulling on the 
handle. Each successive split is taken directly 
in the middle of the piece until it is reduced to the 
desired thickness. As such shakes are exactly quar- 
tered and therefore true segments of the cylin- 
drical trunk of the tree they are a little thicker on 
the one edge than on the other. Such shakes could 
be made 26 or 30 inches long; much care would be 
required in laying them in getting a really weather- 
proof roof and a pitch of at least 45 degrees is de- 


, Sirable. Hand rived shingles, of course, can be 


substituted for cypress if preferred to shakes. 

Regarding the chinking of a log house, there are 
a number of different ways of laying up the logs 
and the method of chinking will depend somewhat 
upon what method is used. Sometimes a log house 
is laid up with only slight notching of the corners 
and with quite broad gaps between the successive 
logs. Wedge shaped bolts are then split up and 
nailed to close these chinks from the inside and 
are usually back plastered from the outside. The 
building makes a better exterior appearance, how- 
ever, if the logs are hewn or sawn to a true nar- 
row face on top and bottom of the ends cut in 
where they cross, sufficiently so that the logs will 
come solidly together thru the entire length. 

The inside of the log house can be, and often is, 
lathed and plastered. In a rustic cabin, however, 
it may be desirable to have a hewn interior face 
which may be made continuous by neatly joined 
chinking bolts. 

It might be well to utter a caution regarding the 
fact that very rarely is a log house constructed of 
logs which are thoroly seasoned thruout at the time 
of their use. There will be a great deal of trans- 
verse shrinkage therefore, reducing the height of 
the building to that extent, and due allowance for 
this should be made in the setting of door and 
window frames, or in the application of any such 
interior wall finish, such as lath and plaster, which 
can not be done until thoro seasoning of the walls 
has taken place. In cutting the logs for such a 
building, if the trees are left lying after felling 
until the leaves have wilted before they are cross 
cut into logs, a large proportion of the sap will 
have been absorbed and evaporated thru the leaves 
before they are withered, and the logs will have 
lost most of their free moisture and will complete 
the seasoning process more rapidly. They will not, 
however, have shrunk in diameter at this stage, as 
this shrinkage occurs only during the latter portion 
of the seasoning process while the cell walls of the 
wood structure are drying out. 

It may be desired to have the inside of the roof 
show as a part of the interior. If so, an excellent 
tustic effect can be secured by the use of pole 
rafters with the bark on, or peeled pole rafters, 
if these are preferred. The horizontal nailing 
strips may also be made of smaller split poles if de- 
sired, altho an ordinary board sheathing would be 
much more practical and save a great deal of join- 
ery work.—EpITor. | 


PARQUET FLOORING WANTED 


We should greatly appreciate your putting us in 
communication with a manufacturer of parquet floor- 
ing in the position for export trade to this country. 

We have had various inquiries for this kind of 
goods and have been unable to get in touch with a 
manufacturer. Bank reference etc. we will give on 
application.—Inquiry No. 


[The above inquiry comes from a manufacturer’s 
agent in Mexico City, whose address will be supplied 
upon request.—EDITOR. } 


ILLINOIS REVISED STATUTES 

Will you please advise me where I can purchase a 
copy of the latest revision of Illinois statutes, and 
what is the price ?—INQuiry No. 83. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S book department 
can supply Hurd’s Revised Statutes, Illinois, Edi- 
tion of 1917, for $9, plus postage estimated at 30 
cents. This edition is complete up to (but of course 
not including) the present session of the legislature. 
— EDITOR. | 


AAD 


Iv TAKES a million dollars a year to pay for de- 
terioration of farm machinery in Wisconsin thru ex- 
posure to the weather, according to a recent bulletin 
issued by the college of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The authority quoted estimates 
that a $400 implement shed housing $1,000 worth 
of machinery returns 22 percent interest om the 
investment. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


In the Southern Pine Field 


_ The southern pine market is in a peculiar posi- 

tion. Manufacturers are not eager for orders and 
are accepting only such business as 
they can ship promptly from stock. 
On the other hand, buying has de- 
creased considerably in volume and 
many building operations have 
been abandoned or curtailed be- 
cause of prices and labor troubles. 
In practically all sections of the 
South labor is available in quanti- 
ty tho it continues inefficient, and 
production, while it is increasing 
very slowly, still remains far below 
the normal level. Prices continue 
to advance tho the stabilization 
tendency is more-evident with each 
passing week. Retailers, broadly 
speaking, are limiting their pur- 
chases to urgently required stock 
and many of them are discourag- 
ing home building for the present. 
Crops, while still promising well, 
have been considerably damaged, 
particularly corn. The accompany- 
ing barometer shows conditions for 
the week ended Aug. 15, when 163 
mills reported to the Southern Pine 
Association orders booked for 71,- 
656,926 feet; shipments of 77,967,- 
560 feet and production of 78,682,- 
915 feet. This group of mils had 
on hand 24,576 cars of unfilled busi- 
ness, calling for more lumber than 
can be produced in six weeks at 
the present production pace. 














White Pine Demand 


The white pine manufacturers, 
both in the North and in the West, 
are able to secure all the business 
that ean be taken care of and furthermore do not 
have to expend any great effort to secure this 
business. A number of the prominent manufac- 
turers continue their policy of price stabilization 
and the result is that white pine price changes 
have not been so frequent as those of other woods. 
For the week ended Aug. 16, a group of nine mills 
in the North shipped 4,053,643 feet of lumber and 
1,206,850 of lath. Orders were booked for 4,677,- 
127 feet, while 3,122,084 feet was produced. 


° ° 





Southern Pine 
Barometer 


Pointers on Hemlock 


Buying of hemlock has slackened up somewhat 
just as the buying of many other woods has slack- 
ened. However, while part of the slackening is due 
to lessening in demand, it is more largely accounted 
for because of the scarcity of hemlock stocks and 
the inability of manufacturers to supply lumber 
to satisfy the requirements of the most eager pur- 
chasers. Orders booked continue to exceed pro- 
duction. For example, for the week ended Aug. 
9, orders exceeded production by 25 percent in 
northern territory. Shipments and production al- 
most balanced, the former being 3 percent less than 
the latter. Prices remain strong with an upward 
tendency. 


ln the Redweed Field 


The redwood manufacturers are experiencing a 
great demand for their product. The one cloud 
in the sky is their inability to take care of all the 
orders that could be secured. Redwood prices have 
advaneed approximately $2 at mill points without 
any appreciable slackening in the volume of orders 
placed. Siding is in especially good demand and 
the trade territory of redwood has been consid- 
erably extended this year, particularly in the midfle 
West where more and more retailers are putting 
in redwood stocks. 


The Market for Hardwoods 


In the South better weather conditions, together 
with a greater supply of labor, have helped, gen- 
erally speaking, to increase production. There are 
retarding factors, however, such as temporary 
embargoes and car shortages in sections where many 
of the logs are brought to the mills by rail. The 
voume of orders continues large and while possible 
buyers are not quite so keen as they were three 
weeks ago, the demand exceeds the supply of dry 
lumber by a considerable figure. Prices continue 
to i tho on the whole there is a tendency to 
stabilte es. A shortage of cars is evident in 
some sections and all in all the railroad outlook is 
not any too good. In the North conditions are 


? 


much the same as in the South, except that produce- 
tion has not been increased to any appreciable ex- 
tent. 


Demand for Western Pines 


In California and southern Oregon the manufac- 
turers are doing everything possible to speed up 
production. For example, for the week ended Aug. 
9, nine mills cut something over 16,000,000 feet, 
booked orders for slightly less than 4,000,000 feet 
and made shipments of almost 8,000,000 feet. This 
pretty well presents conditions in the California 
and southern Oregon sections at present, where 
supplies of lumber availabe for sale are compara- 
tively small and consequently shipments are de- 
layed and new business booked is small in volume. 
In the Inland Empire many of the manufacturers 
have their salesmen off of the road and are doing 
nothing to secure new business. This in part ac- 
counts for the slackening in business booked. For 
the week ended Aug. 9, a group of thirty-three mills 
booked orders for 14,800,000 feet, shipped 24,737,- 
000 feet and produced 24,714,000 feet. This group 
of mills have on hand orders for approximately 
210,000,000 feet of lumber. 


Shingle and Lath Demand 


The supply of cypress shingles and lath is low, 
with demand active. Cypress shingles are sold 
only in mixed cars on the whole. Prices are strong. 
The demand for red cedar shingles from the Pacific 
coast has increased with a consequent strengthen- 
ing of the market. Supplies at mill points con- 
tinue small, tho manufacturers are catching up 
with the demand. The curtailment of home build- 
ing will affect the shingle market in time and ad- 
vances, unless forced by a car shortage, are less 
likely. Lath generally are in small supply and 
sell readily. 


The Call for Cypress 


While cypress lumber remains scarce some manu- 
facturers have resumed selling after having been 
out of the market for several weeks. Universally 
the mills are restricting orders booked to stock 
already on hand, and find no difficulty in getting 
orders for practically all tue lumber they can 
manufacture. Prices have advanced, varying from 
$2 to $12, taking the country as a whole. 


North Carolina Pine Pointers 


While the buying of North Carolina pine has 
fallen off to a certain extent, this is not due so 
much to the slackening in the de- 
mand as to a shortage of the stock 
most sought for by buyers. It is 
true that building operations which 
were rather slow in getting under 
way in North Carolina pine terri- 
tory are now slowing up, but retail- 
ers in this territory have not any 
too large stocks on hand and con- 
sequently are forced to buy consid- 
erable stock. Prices continue to ad- 
vance, tho in not such a rapid man- 
ner as previously. Sellers realize 
the bad effects of rapid advances 
and are being governed according- 
ly. For the week ended Aug. 9, a 
group of thirty-seven mills booked 
orders for 8,091,000 feet, shipped 
6,904,000 feet and produced: 6,906,- 
000 feet. The accompanying bar- 
ometer shows conditions in North 
a pine territory for that pe- 
riod. 


MORMAL | Paoouc On 


The Fir Market 


The sale of Douglas fir has been 
restricted by shortage of supplies 
in manufacturers’ hands and by 
the growing tendency of purchasers 
to confine their orders to only such 
stock as must be had immediately. 
The most noticeable slackening in 
demand is in the rail trade. The 
halting of buying has had some 
effect in arresting rapid upward 
movements in price and in fact in 
some markets a softening tendency is noted. 
Transit cars are sold with more difficulty. For 
the week ended Aug. 9, a group of 127 mills pro- 
duced 79,411,000 feet, booked orders for 63,129,- 
000 feet and shipped 79,820,000 feet. The manu- 
facturers are shipping stocks as rapidly as possible 
and are doing their best to fill old orders, This 
largely accounts for the lack of stock available for 
sale despite the increase of production. 





























N. C. Pine 
Barometer 





and oil, and the necessary lumber? 
produce it; secure it by labor. 


ever the wages should be. 


figured in the same way. 


be maximum production. 


Editor. ] 





We Must Produce or Perish 


Dear Mr. Editor: Suppose we drop all this talk about the high cost of 
living and get down to the real nub of the question, namely: 
going to get the necessary clothing, the necessary food, the necessary coal 
There is no way of getting it except to 
Then it is self-evident that everybody has 
got to work enough hours to produce the things that we need. Therefore, 
the question is of hours, not of money. 


I would like to suggest that you ask your numerous readers what they 
think of this proposition:—That we put it squarely up to the laboring men 
and to everybody else, including office men, manufacturers and wholesalers— 
everybody engaged in business—that, beginning on the first day of October, 
1919, and continuing for one year, a day's work shall be ten hours; and, in 
order to satisfy the unions and other people who feel that they should have 
extra compensation for working a few more hours, say that we will pay what- 
If wages were 60 cents an hour for eight hours 
and they wanted extra pay for two hours more, give them time and a half 
for the extra two hours, or 90c an hour. 
60 cents an hour, $4.80; two hours at 90 cents, $1.80; or a day’s work, 
$6.60. Everybody else paid by salary, or by the month or week, to be 


Then every man work to the limit of his capacity to the end that there 


What do you think about it, Mr. Editor? 


Come along now with the answers from your constituents and see how 
far apart we shall be, because it is admitted that if we do not get together 
in finding a solution of the problem, we shall all go down together.—R. E. M. 


[No one can deny the fact that there is a world shortage of the commodities 
needed to feed, élothe and house the people of the world, and certainly there 
can be little relief until there is greater production; and there can be no 
greater production unless a greater number of people go to work, and put 
in more time at it than many seem now disposed to do. 
Lumberman is glad to give space to the suggestion from its correspondent 
and will be pleased to have its readers give their ideas on the matter— 


Where are we 


This would mean: Eight hours at 


The American 
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~ LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


Hardwood Open Competition Meetings 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Beaumont, TEX., Aug. 20.—The August Open 
Competition Plan of the American Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association was held at the Beaumont 
Country Club today. Philip A. Ryan, of Lufkin, 
Tex., presided, assisted by Frank R. Gadd. The 
discussions developed that the present demand is 
principally from wholesalers, oil companies and 
furniture and flooring factories, but demand is also 
good from other diversified sources. There are 
fewer unfilled orders on hand than last month, in- 
diecating slightly increased production, which is 
estimated at 86 percent of normal in the southwest- 
ern territory for the preceding thirty days. Stocks 
are estimated at 36 percent of normal. The labor 
situation is unsatisfactory, men moving from one 
job to another, and there is a continued demand 
for increased wages. The car situation is gradually 
becoming worse, and a shortage is being felt at 
many points. Collections remain good. It is the 
consensus that the market will continue strong for 
the next few months at least. The demand is still 
in excess of supply, with no probability of imme- 
diate production great enough to catch up. Some 
apprehension was expressed because of the unset- 


tled labor conditions and their possible effect upon 
labor in general. 





Hardwood Club Holds Lively Meeting 


[Special telegram to» AMERICAN. LUMBERMAN ] 


Beaumont, Tex., Aug. 20.—The Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club held its August 
meeting at the Beaumont Country Club today, with 
President Philip A. Ryan presiding. There were 
thirty-one members in attendance, and the meeting 
was enthusiasti¢. The members felt that the best 
way to stabilize prices is for all manufacturers to 
decline to sell ahead. In other words, they do not 
think mills should take orders unless they have the 
dry stock on hand and are ready to ship it. A. N. 
Smith talked on the subject of grades required by 
the flooring factories, Frank R. Gadd on cost of 
production, C. E. Walden and Ben Hall on ways to 
stabilize hardwood prices, and Henry Bohlssen on 
inspection rules. The club members and lady vis- 
itors were elaborately entertained by C. E. Walden, 
J. F. Keith and other local lumbermen, the recrea- 
tion program including an automobile trip thru the 
Beaumont ship yard. The next meeting will be 
held in New Orleans on Sept. 17. 


Successful Concatenation Held 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAMN] 

LAKE CHARLES, LA., Aug. 20.—The sales man- 
agers of the Alexandria Lumber Exchange held a 
brief meeting here yesterday, discussing the car 
situation and also the condition of yard stocks. In 
the evening a Hoo-Hoo concatenation was held at 
the Elks’ Home, twenty-five new members being 
initiated and fifteen former members reinstated. 
Snark W. A. Priddie, of Beaumont, Tex., was in 
charge of the ceremonies, assisted by D. R. Moses 
and W. D. Hoover, of this city. A grand street 
parade was carried out with great success. Those 
initiated included Mayor Trotter, of this city, who 
delivered an address at the conclusion of the fun. 
Of the Hoo-Hoo present, the member of longest 
standing in the order was George Law, of Lock, 
Moore & Co., Westlake, La., his number being 20. 
Hoo-Hoo were present from many towns and mills 
in Texas and Louisiana. The initiation ceremonies 
were followed by a banquet. 


“Produce or Perish,” 
Says Lloyd George 

















Railroad Administration’s Attitude on Lumber Prices 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 20.—The central pur- 
chasing committee of the Railroad Administration 
(forest products section) is this week sending to 
all regional purchasing agents a circular letter, 
advising them that the prices charged for lumber 
are too high and steps should be taken to see that 
they are reduced. 

The regional purchasing agents are instructed to 
inquire into conditions in their respective districts 
with a view of determining whether present prices 
are justified by production costs, labor and other 
conditions. 

The letter does not forbid further purchases of 
lumber at current prices, but instructs purchas- 
ing agents not to buy unless satisfied that the 
prices at which it is offered are justified. If 
prices are believed to be justified they may pur- 
chase such lumber as is actually needed. How- 
ever, they are to make every effort to have prices 
reduced whenever possible. 

Lumber manufacturers, according to reports 
which have been received here have quoted one 
railroad on lumber at a price of $15 a thousand 
higher than quoted another road. Officials can not 
justify any such spread in prices, altho it would 
seem to indicate the direct opposite to an attempt 
by lumbermen in concert to fix prices. As viewed 
by officials who have to do with the purchase of 
lumber for the Railroad Administration, however, 
such a spread in prices clearly indicates an at- 
tempt to profiteer. They reason that if a manu- 
facturer can afford to sell lumber for, say, $40 a 
thousand feet to one railroad he can hardly justify 
an attempt to make another road pay $55 for the 
same material. 

It was recalled today that the Railroad Admin- 
istration for a long time held aloof from the office 
of the director of lumber, War Industries Board, 
taking the position that it should be permitted. to 
purchase lumber and forest products in its own 
way and independent of maximum prices fixed by 
the director of lumber on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. After a considerable period, the Railroad 
Administration came to cooperate with the director 
of lumber, but the relation at no time was a par- 
ticularly happy one. 

While observing the maximum prices promul- 
gated by the director of lumber, the Railroad 
Administration insisted on placing orders out- 
side of the mills affiliated with lumber emergency 
bureaus. This was done on the ground that the 
Railroad Administration never would have got 
the lumber it required had all orders been placed 
thru the director of lumber or the emergency 
bureaus. Officials of the administration are still 
confident they were right in taking this position. 
They felt that they should not be deprived of 
the right to place orders with mills which rail- 
roads had been accustomed to do business before 
the war, regardless of whether they were affi- 
liated with emergency bureaus. 

One criticism of the work of the War Industries 
Board in this respect was that the maximum price 
level was too high, altho the manufacturers as a 
rule insisted that it was not high enough, and on 
several well remembered occasions produced ex- 
haustive data showing that their production costs 
were such that the maximum Government price 
eaused an actual loss in doing business. 

The office of the director of lumber was first 


organized under the Council of National Defense 
and known as the Lumber Committee, with Robert 
H. Downman, of New Orleans, as chairman. It 
was designed to stabilize lumber prices at a time 
when to wise men in the industry and informed 
officials here such an agency was regarded as ab- 
solutely necessary. 

With the lumber market now running wild and 
prices constantly tending to increase to still higher 
levels, many men in and out of tne industry would 
welcome the advent of some agency that could 
actually stabilize the market. 

The letter, which is lengthy, quotes statements 
made by prominent lumbermen at recent meet- 
ings and other expressions in lumber trade jour- 
nals pointing out the necessity for stabilizing the 
lumber market. Officials declare they are anx- 
ious to assist in this work of stablization, having 
a vital economie interest in it. They are op- 
posed to any proposition actually to fix lumber 
prices. The understanding is that the informa- 
tion sent in by regional purchasing agents will 
be first turned over the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion for purposes of comparison, with the idea 
that the commission may procure still further 
information. Officials disclaim any intention of 
indicting the lumber industry and take the 
position that lumbermen have nothing to fear 
from any investigation if they are in the clear. 
In fact they think an impartial investigation dis- 
closing the actual facts should be beneficial to 
the industry, assuming that the current market 
conditions have not been produced by artificial 
means. The understanding of officials is that 
present prices have been brought about in large 
part by offers received by manufacturers from 
distributing yards bidding against each other for 
stocks in some instances with little regard to 
price. The Railroad Administration, according 
to officials, desires to remain on friendly terms 
with the lumber industry, but does not think it 
should be ealled upon constantly to increase its 
financial deficit by paying prices that are not 
justified by costs or conditions. 

While the Railroad Administration has not called 
upon the Department of Justice to make an in- 
vestigation into the price of lumber, the circular 
letter now being sent to regional purchasing agents 
would seem to indicate officials are laying the foun- 
dation for possible action. They have not called 
upon the Department of Justice to investigate 
prices or attempt to make a ‘‘case’’ of con- 
spiracy or what-not, and the Department of Justice 
as yet has not called upon them for information 
regarding lumber prices. 

It is of some interest to recall in connection with 
the attitude of the Railroad Administration toward 
the lumber market that not only did its officials for 
a considerable period of time hold aloof from 
codperation with the director of lumber, thru whom 
all Government business was supposed to clear 
during the war, but when Secretary of Commerce 
Redfield sought to create a medium to stabilize 
priees of building materials and other major com- 
modities it was Director General Hines who kicked 
over the bucket. The controversy between Mr. 
Hines and the Redfield board, which was created 
with the express sanction of President Wilson, has 
not been forgotten. 

Lumbermen generally were not particularly sorry 
when the Redfield board went out of business 


perhaps, but it was recalled that at the Chicago 
meeting Mr. Hines had a somewhat rought time 
when the matter was under discussion and he sought 
to justify his stand in opposition to the prices 
fixed on steel. 

It has been stated in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that W. M. Ritter was largely responsible for the 
Redfield board plan and was thoroly convinced that 
it would prove its worth to industry and to the 
country if given a fair chance to operate. It was 
designed to bring about stabilization during the 
early stages of reconstruction. Some men who 
opposed it most vigorously are now said to be of the 
opinion that steps should be taken to fix prices of 
lumber and similar commodities. 

The Redfield board was accused by most eritics 
of being a price fixing medium pure and simple. 
It started out to fix prices for the Government 
on an agreement basis. These were intended to 
serve as a sort of guide for the public, but under 
the law could not have been made binding upon 
anybody. . 

Today Attorney General Palmer told the House 
committee on agriculture emphatically that he 
opposed the proposed amendments to the food con- 
trol act which would give the President authority 
to fix wholesale and retail prices on certain com- 
modities, principally foodstuffs. He said such 
executive power would be too drastic and would 
provoke prolonged debate in Congress, delaying 
the amendments suggested by the Department of 
Justice, extending the provisions of the food con- 
trol act to wearing apparel, fuel and fertilizer, 

Armed with an anti-profiteering law, Mr. Palmer 
said, the Government could obtain specific indict- 
ments in various cities ‘‘which would make un- 
necessary a far reaching fight against high priees.’’ 

A penalty of $5,000 or two years in the peni 
tentiary or a combination of both, Mr. Palmer said, 
“*is the best method of combating the high cost 
of living.’’ The attorney general was referring 
primarily to the commodities mentioned above. 
Presumably he expressed the view held by Presi- 
dent Wilson, who is keeping in close toueh with 
developments in the fight against high prices. 

What the attorney general said indicates clearly 
that he does not favor‘legislation providing for 
the fixing of specific prices on food, clothing, and 
fuel, not to mention lumber and the other building 
materials. 

No proposition for legislation to fix prices, 
therefore, is likely to pass President Wilson. There 
has been some talk among Republican leaders of 
passing drastic legislation of this kind, presum- 
ably to go President Wilson one better on his 
recommendations for legislation more adequately 
to handle the problem of living costs. 





Strate Forester RANE, of Massachusetts, is con- 
sidering placing an exhibit of a real nursery of sam- 
ples of all trees grown in that State at the Eastern 
States Exhibition to be held from Sept. 15 to 20 at 
Springfield, Mass. This will be the chief display of 
the reforestation show of the State forestry depart- 
ment at the exhibition. Attendants will be on hand 
to demonstrate how to grow the young trees. The 
exhibit will have transparencies showing model for- 
ests, economical cutting methods, blight cures ete. 
It is planned to make this the most complete ex- 
iy the State forestry department has ever assem- 

ed. 
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HOME BUILDING ACTIVITIES ARE UNABATED 


Houses Valued at Million and Half Dollars to Be 
Built During 1919 


LANsinG, Micu., Aug. 18.—City officials assert 
there are now under construction $1,500,000 worth 
of houses within the city limits to be completed 
this year. There is also considerable suburban 
building and smaller homes are being erected. The 
houses being constructed in the city are of a mod- 
ern, substantial type, averaging in cost $3,000 or 
more, selling at $4,000 and more. Some dealers 
in building materials are making evening deliveries 
because of the heavy demands. Drivers, yard men 
and finishing mills are working overtime. Despite 
this great building activity, the demand for homes 
continues unabated. 

The construction of 100 houses in the southern 
part of the city is to be started at once as the first 
step by the housing committee in relieving the 
present shortage. W. K. Prudden, chairman of the 
committee, announces that the contract has been 
awarded and has asked the city council to provide 
sewers and other conveniences at once, The build- 
ing concern will bring its own workers, who will 
probably be housed in temporary barracks. The 
houses will be modern and substantial. It is be- 
lieved that Lansing will add 700 new homes be- 
fore winter, about twenty-five being completed 
weekly. 
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A WOOD HOUSE THAT DEFIES TIME’S RAVAGES 


ALLENDALE, ILL., Aug. 19.—The accompanying 
illustration shows the Compton home, which is a 
quarter of a mile north of this city. The Compton 
home was one of the first 
homes built in southern 
Illinois and has been 
known as a landmark for 
over 100 years on the 
Danville and Cairo branch 
of the main highway of 
eastern Illinois, As 
nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, the home was built 
in 1818 by John Compton 
on land owned by the 
Compton family, one of 
the pioneer families of 
southern Illinois. The 
house is in fine condition, 
as may be seen from the 
illustration, which gives 
no hint of its age. It is 
as attractive and in as 
good a condition appar- 
ently as tho it had only 
heen built a few years. 
The house is built of na- 
tive oak, ash and poplar, 
which were eut into lum- 
her by the erude methods 
of pioneer days. About 
twenty years after its 
erection alterations were made and the house was 
enlarged. The main body of the structure is the 
same as that first erected. Repairs have been made 
in a small way from time to time, but it was not 
until about twenty years ago that the walls were 
painted. Its endurance of rain and sun has been 
wonderful. It has become one of the historic spots 
of Illinois, as its location is near the site of Compton 
Fort, one of the log forts erected along the Wabash 
River to protect settlers from the Indians. Van 
Buren Compton, late owner, went to California in 
the gold rush of ’49, and was one of the few who 
went by way of the Horn. He was born, lived most 
of his life, and died in the home shown in the illus- 
tration. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER COMPANY ORGANIZED - 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 20.—-In the personnel of 
the Diebold-Wilson Lumber Co., of Detroit, are 
comprised lumbermen who have had long and 
successtul connection with the manufacturing and 
selling branches of the lumber industry. This con- 
cern was incorporated July 31 under the laws of 
Michigan, with an authorized capital stock of 
$100,000, of which $50,000 has been subscribed and 
paid in in cash. The officers are A. J. Diebold, 
president; A. G. Wilson, vice president; C. J. Die- 
bold, secretary, and D. C. Wilson, treasurer. These, 
with F. X. Diebold, are the directors of the com- 
pany. 

The Diebold brothers, represented in the Deibold- 
Wilson Lumber Co., comprise the Forest Lumber 
Co., of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, Pa., a concern 
that has been successfully engaged in the manu- 
facture and wholesaling of lumber for twenty years. 
The Diebolds will, of course, continue the Forest 
Lumber Co., at the same time being individually 
imterested in the Diebold-Wilson Lumber Co. 

The vice president of the Diebold-Wilson Lum- 


ber Co., A. G. Wilson, has been for the last ten 
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years sales manager of the Mason-Donaldson Lum- 
ber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis. The treasurer, D. C. 
Wilson, was for nine years associated with the 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co., Arbor Vitae, Wis.; 
with the Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., Laurel, 
Miss., as road salesman, and for two years he was 
sales manager of the Marathon Lumber Co., of 
Laurel, Miss. For the last three years Mr. Wilson 
has been manager of the Detroit sales offices of the 
Forest Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Diebold-Wilson Lumber Co. will engage in 
the general wholesale marketing of lumber and 
forest products, and will take over the business of 
the Detroit sales office of the Forest Lumber Co. 
The offices are at 716 Farwell Building. 


TO EXPLOIT MAINE’S HARDWOOD FORESTS 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—A statewide campaign 
to bring into prominence Maine’s supply of hard- 
woods and the opportunites thruout the State for 
the location of industries using native forest prod- 
ucts is being waged by the chamber of commerce of 
Bangor, Me. Codéperation is looked for from all 
cities and towns of the State. The letter sent out 
by the Bangor chamber of commerce gives it as 
the general opinion that Maine should improve the 
opportunity during the reconstruction period to 
exploit her vast hardwood resources. It continues: 

‘¢Tndustries using hardwoods are planning to 
enlarge present plants and to erect additional plants 
in new localities. It seems to us that we should 
make a united effort to bring Maine’s hardwood re- 
sources and her many and desirable factory sites to 
the attention of industries of this class. Maine has 
widespread stands of beech, birch and maple, and 
present conditions offer an exceptionally favorable 
opportunity for bringing these faets before in- 














A CENTURY-OLD ILLINOIS HOUSE BUILT OF NATIVE WOODS 


terested persons. There is a universal demand for 


hardwood. ’? 


DISPUTES CLAIM T0 LUMBER SUPREMACY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 18.—The claim made by 
Kansas City in newspaper advertisements that it is 
the largest lumber distributing center in the United 
States is challenged by Edgar Gengenbach, indus- 
trial commissioner of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. In a letter addressed to the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce Mr, Gengenbach says that 
altho two very large lumber companies have their 
headquarters in that city they are primarily south- 
ern pine concerns, and ‘‘ not to exceed 20 percent of 
the entire southern pine output of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas moves thru Mis- 
souri River gateways.’’ He says further: 

We have in St. Louis not only a considerable number 
of very large southern pine operators but the railroad 
purchases alone in the big general offices here are very 
heavy. In addition, there has never been any ques- 
tion about our preéminence as a hardwood lumber 
market, and this city also is the largest distributing 
center for cooperage stock in the country. So when it 
comes to forest products we feel entitled to “call” a 
claim such as Kansas City is advertising. 


INVENTS WOOD CASE FOR PARCEL POST USES 


New Orueans, La., Aug. 18.—Henry Ulrich, 
shipping foreman for Kohn, Weil & Co., has de- 
signed a wood case in which he claims hats can be 
exported by parcel post at less cost than by current 
freight rates. His container is cylindrical and is 
made of 3-ply cottonwood veneer sheets, lapped 
and riveted. Parcel post regulations are met by 
making the height and diameter of the container 
the same. As an example, Mr. Ulrich says that five 
dozen hats by parcel post to the Canal Zone cost 
96 cents for postage and 10 cents for registration; 
whereas the freight charge on the old style square 
container would be about $5. 








URGES CAUTION IN PUSHING EXPORTS 


General Instability Will Delay Reconstructign— 
Problem of Finance Also Is Obstacle 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 18.—M. 8. Baer, of the 
hardwood firm of Richard P. Baer & Co., returned 
last Monday night from a trip to Europe, which 
took him to England, France, Belgium, Holland 
and Germany, and which was rich in sightseeing, 
but even more so in chances to study business condi- 
tions and prospects. Mr. Baer came back with 
views, if not actually pessimistic, at any rate very 
conservative as far as the prospects for the foreign 
trade are concerned. 

It is his opinion that no great amount of busi- 
ness can be looked for and that conditions are likely 
to be such as to try the resourcetulness of men of 
affairs to the utmost. The war has left even the 
victorious nations in bad shape economically, while 
politically the seriousness of the situation is not to 
be exaggerated, Mr. Baer thinks. With the rates 
of exchange demoralized and no one knowing what 
a thing is going to cost him, and with the buying 
capacity of the various countries reduced to very 
low proportions, it is only natural that recovery 
should be slow. Mr. Baer found that the desire 
of lumber shippers to rush into the foreign mar- 
kets and to consign stocks without regard to the 
consuming ability of the people had resulted in 
great congestion and unsettlement. He saw oak 
sold at Antwerp, for instance, at $105 a thousand 
feet that would perhaps bring as much or more in 
the domestic market, with no ocean freight, long 
delay in realizing, and various other charges to be 
added. He thinks that many of the shippers who 
failed to heed warnings may lose large sums of 
money, as it is altogether out of the question for 
the shipments to be absorbed because of the exhaus- 
tion due to the war. 

Labor conditions in the United Kingdom have 
been causing the gravest fears and men of affairs 
have hesitated to embark upon enterprises. France 
has been waiting for a large indemnity and doing 
little or nothing toward reconstruction. In Bel- 
gium a number of the old cities which have been 
destroyed in the fighting, Mr. Baer said, will never 
be rebuilt, as it will be easier to erect towns upon 
new sites than to clear away the ruin on the old 
places. Large commercial towns in Belgium and 
France have been little damaged, but as for those 
places with little more than a historical interest, 
they will probably be allowed to remain heaps of 
ruins. The process of reconstruction will be far 
slower, in his opinion, than was generally supposed, 
and to rush lumber over in the quantities the ship- 
ments have attained was to court the gravest trou- 
ble. Political conditions everywhere are in a state 
of flux, and no one knows just what will be the out- 
come of the forces that have been set in motion. 
The demoralized exchange, of course, only makes 
matters worse. The British buyer simply will not 
go on the basis of the dollar; therefore until ex- 
change is in a measure stabilized business will be 
conducted under a most formidable handicap. 

Mr. Baer was most emphatic in sounding a note 
of caution, and called attention to the unwisdom 
of sending stocks to Europe and taking the greatest 
chances when the domestic market is ready to take 
the output of the mills at very attractive figures. 
He mentioned the fact that his firm is now operat- 
ing three mills at their limit, one of the plants, 
that at Memphis, being run with day and night 
shifts, and even then falling behind the orders that 
could be secured at home, without the uncertainty 
attending foreign trade. 





CREOSOTING COMPANY TO REOPEN PLANT 


PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 16.—The plant of the 
St. Helens Creosoting Co., located at St. Helens, 
Ore., will be reopened for operation in the imme- 
diate future. This plant, erected in 1912 and 1913, 
is the newest one on the Pacifie coast. It has been 
shut down for a few months because of war restric- 
tions on the use of creosoting oil by private com- 
mercial plants. 

The St. Helens Creosoting Co. has recently se- 
cured a supply of the highest grade of domestic 
creosoting oil which is now being shipped to the 
plant. The machinery, retorts and tanks have all 
been kept in perfect condition during the period of 
inactivity. The engines are being tuned up, pumps 
are being tried out and the electrically operated 
transfer table is being put into perfect condition. 

With a sufficient supply of this oil, replenishment 
of which is assured, the St. Helens plant should 
take its place once again in filling the demand for 
ereosoted piling, lumber, cross ties and wood pipe 
staves, the production of which for the past two 
years has been seriously curtailed on account of the 
lack of creosoting oil. Large orders for local busi- 
ness and to meet the demands in the San Francisco 
Bay and southern California districts are expected. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Peculiarities of Retailing in a Ranch Country—How Oil Is Developing Wyoming’s Future— 
Biblical Lore Enlisted to Illustrate a Prejudice 


Esau, according to the story, was heir to what in 
his day and neighborhood was considerable prop- 
erty. As we understand it, he was in line to receive 
not only a substantial fortune, but also a recognized 
social position as head of his family. In those 
patriarchal days to be head of a family or a clan 
was like being perpetual mayor of the town or 
ward boss, and the honors and perquisites per- 
taining to this position were not to be laughed at. 
But Esau went out hunting one day and came home 
so hungry he began to think he wasn’t going to be 
present when these honors were handed out. His 
appetite was so big that he couldn’t see anything 
but grub and plenty of it. Talk to him about future 
greatness and opulence and he couldn’t think of 
anything but present steaks smothered in onions 
with a side order of chicken hash and lentils a la 
Moab. In other words, he had a regular hunter’s 
appetite, and having had hunter’s luck he had none 
of the makings wherewith to satisfy it. The rest 
of the story is familiar. Jacob, who was a shrewd 
trader, such as some of his descendants have been 
known to be, and also a foresighted person and 
something of a cook, had stayed at home and boiled 
a mess of pottage. With the fragrance of this 
savory dish in his nostrils Esau forgot everything 
but his hunger and bargained away his birthright 
for this plate of pottage. 

It isn’t a pretty story any way you take it. 
We don’t like to think of Esau so drowned by his 
appetite that he is ready to trade away his destiny 
for a bite to eat, and we don’t like to think of 
Jacob as being ready to take advantage of such 
weakness to make a preposterous bargain. This 
old legend is not put down to point much of a 
moral] nor to adorn much of a tale. But the Realm’s 
head barker feels a certain sympathy for Esau, 
following a little experience of his own. Not that 
he went hunting and got hungry in a literal sense, 
but he went exploring in one State and found liberal 
promises of future greatness and yet he turned with 
some satisfaction and relief to another State that 
has not only future promise but present accom- 
plishment, Perhaps there isn’t much potential dif- 
ference between Wyoming and Colorado. We don’t 
know. But after cruising thru great stretches of 
wild country in the former State, driving scores of 
miles sometimes and seeing scarcely a house or a 
fence, it is something of a relief to a person not a 
born mountaineer to get back to the land of ranches 
and orchards and shade trees and alfalfa fields and 
well built roads. 


Mineral Wealth as a State Developer 


We liked Wyoming, and we are glad and proud 
to add our little word of belief in its destiny. It 
would have become a fertile and rich State in time 
even if it had no resources except such as the farmer 
and stock man and shepherd can extract from the 
soil; for it seems to happen in some way that when- 
ever a section of country must have moisture in its 
soil to complete its destiny that moisture is forth- 
coming. But Wyoming is developing a new re- 
source that will add immediately to its wealth and 
to its rapid development. This is oil. What a 
queer thing mineral wealth is, when you stop to 
think of it. It lies in the ground for nobody knows 
how many million years. The surface of the earth 
above it may be desert or swamp or mountain; but 
presently it is discovered, it gets a powerful hold 
on the imaginations of men and it promptly draws 
them to itself with the consequent spreading of 
human civilization over another vacant portion of 
the earth. Men braved everything in the rush for 
gold in California. They wrote ‘‘Pike’s Peak or 
Bust’’ on their wagon tops when the Colorado gold 
was discovered, and they drove for the big hill until 
they made it or until they did bust. An oil well is 
of infinitely more value than the average gold claim 
‘ was in the days of ’Forty-nine. Some of the gold 
seekers made fortunes, but on the average, taking 
the failures along with the successes, it is a ques- 
tion whether they made day’s wages. The work 
they did and the hours they put in would make a 
modern labor union official die of heart failure. 


Much as the gold brought population and wealth 
to California and made it a State while the country 
to the eastward still remaining sparsely settled and 
unformed territory, so will the oil and coal and 
other mineral wealth bring population and develop- 
ment to Wyoming. There is the town of Rock 
River. Probably it is an old town as towns go out 
here, for all of them were founded when the Union 
Pacific went thru. But until recently, I understand, 








it has been little more than a railroad shipping point 
with a station and not much else. Oil changed 
all that, and the town has grown like a mushroom. 
New houses have gone up over night, the sale of 
lumber has boomed like a prairie fire, and the place 
is running full blast—a regular town and promis- 
ing to be one of the cities of Wyoming in that 
not distant day when people will flow in and wealth 
will accumulate as has happened in the oil coun- 
try of the Southwest. 


Lumber Trade in a Ranch Country 


We noticed a national bank housed in an un- 
painted wooden shack about 12x14; just such a 
house as you’d expect to see a frontier saloon oc- 
cupying. There were stores and movie houses and 
garages. No town is complete in these days with- 
out garages. If there is romance and wonder in the 
oil business there is no less romance and wonder in 
the development of the auto trade, upon which the 
oil business largely depends for its own success, 
No town is so small, no roads so bad, no countryside 
so desolate as not to yield up automobiles in a very 
short search. 

Rock River is but one of the towns feeling the 
effects of oil. Hardly a town in Wyoming that 
does not feel it in some way. LEither oil has been 
found near the town or the prominent men of the 
place are certain that it will be found as soon as 
some person searches seriously. Laramie, of which 
the Realm has already written, plans to be the oil 
center of the State. So does Rawlins. So do 
several other points. When things get to running 

















“Make a labor union official die of heart failure” 


full time it is likely that all of them will be im- 
portant, wealthy towns even tho all of them can’t 
be first. 

But a person has to see these things with the eye 
of faith. He has only to ride over the Lincoln High- 
way between Laramie and Rawlins, say, to under- 
stand why the lumber dealers speak of the ranch 
trade with all due respect but without enthusiasm. 
It simply can’t exist in quantities to justify more 
than about one small yard to every hundred miles 
square of this sage brush, alkali, prairie dog coun- 
try. Ranch houses when they do occur are little 
and old. It seems to be against the traditions of 
the game for a ranchman to put up a house of any 
pretensions on his ranch. That must wait until he 
retires to town. 


Thus, so far as the lumberman is concerned, the 
age-old conditions of trade in a country that is 
being developed are repeating themselves. Country 
trade as it exists in the corn belt or in almost any 
rather well developed country is not known here. 
Sales are so small and so infrequent that a dealer’ 
can not afford to carry special stock or to offer 
special service to his country customers. His trade 
lies in town, and since he is compelled to make his 
living he of course caters to town trade. As stated 
before, we have faith that in some future time this 
country will be made to produce its share of the 
world’s food; but at the present there is but little 
indication of it. We saw some big flocks of sheep 
tended by wonderfully picturesque shepherds. One 
old fellow who looked to be the age of the pyra- 
mids had his hat tied down with a handkerchief 
or dutch shawl out from under which his eyes looked 


at us in a friendly but not especially interested 
way. I can imagine that a man who spends his 
days in the solitude of these limitless gray-green 
valleys fringed with distant mountain slopes and 


"peaks in the company of sheep and sage and prairie 


dogs and coyotes would get to talking to himself 
but would have little to say to strangers. 


Some Pictures of Desolation 


These great valley and mountain pastures have 
a rugged picturesqueness and a delicate coloring 
that might please the artist but that give the per- 
son unaccustomed to such scenes a little shiver of 
apprehension. It is a fierce, deadly beauty. You 
feel that this combined plains and mountain loveli- 
ness is but a thin veneer over multiplied forms of 
death; that but for the highway and the towns 
and the railroad the traveler would find hunger and 
thirst and poison lurking for him in every pass and 
beneath every sparse growth of sage. One of the 
gruesome sights we saw was a dead town; liter- 
ally, a dead town. I don’t know its name nor its 
history, but the cause of its death is an open book. 
The highway lay on the old embankment of a rail- 
road. Rails and ties had been pulled up and the 
highway had been led over the old grades without 
further preparation. In spite of the numberless 
ears that have rolled over this road the hard soil 
still retains the marks of the ties, and a car jiggles 
as tho it were running over a corduroy road. For 
some reason the railroad had died and with it 
the town. We came around the curve of the hill 
and there was its corpse; perhaps fifty small shacks 
and cabins and cottages, store buildings, one struc- 
ture of brick that we guessed to have been a bank, 
and so on. Doors sagged open, windows were gone, 
rats ran in and out and we guessed at the pres- 
ence of rattlesnakes. If there was a human being in 
all that dead desolation we saw no signs of him. 
The town propably was a boom town built when 
the railroad was new. With the railroad gone it 
could not exist, and the inhabitants simply left, 
taking along what they could and leaving the rest. 

We mention these things to get the lumber busi- 
ness into perspective. It is flourishing in the cities 
and towns, but so far as the huge stretches of 
country are concerned it has hardly begun to exist. 
Its beginning and its development as an important 
part of Wyoming retailing, in this part of the 
State at least, wait upon population and the dis- 
covery of successful forms of agriculture and in- 
tensive stock raising. 


The Perennial Housing Problem 


A town like Rawlins, for example, supports a 
good lumber trade. This is, I believe, the fourth 
city in size in the State and is about fifty years 
old. It sits among its hills and supports consider- 
able industry and expects more. I understand it 
has been promised an oil wou as soon as it getsa 
practical solution to the problem of an adequate 
water supply. It is also the metropolis for a vast 
ranching country which, while but sparsely settled, 
can still be depended upon to send in quite a bunch 
of cowpunchers with a thirst for excitement and the 
bright lights. The town also has some other resi- 
dents whose activities have been hampered con- 
siderably for the good of the State. In short, the 
State penitentiary is located here. There are some 
fine houses as, well as a good many more modest; 
but big or little there are not enough. The old 
story which the Realm can’t explain; for in towns 
where there has been no shortage of houses within 
the memory of man people are now yelling for 
shelter and are not getting it. In the yard of the 
R. A. Daley Lumber Co. I was told that a number 
of families had put up house tents for the sum- 
mer and were hoping to get regular houses done 
before winter; otherwise they’d have to leave. 


A New Variant in Hauling 


The great difficulty, Mr. Dailey said, was in getting 
labor. Labor of every kind appears to be much in 
demand in these parts. Some of the boys went to 
the army and upon being demobilized found work 
elsewhere, and in addition to this new industries 
are opening up all the time. The oil fields de- 
mand men and also lumber. It seemed a bit odd at 
first to see big trucks loaded with timbers and 
boards ready to pull out of town; for as far as a 
person could see on all sides of the city, and that’s 
pretty far, there were but a few sets of ranch build- 
ings. Automobiles the size of ants crawled along 
the wild roads that cover the surrounding country 
like spiderwebs, eventually to disappear thru passes 
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in the rims of the surrounding mountain ranges. 
But these trucks loaded with lumber were of course 
going out to the oil fields. 

Most of this part of the lumber business is 
handled by the H. Larsen Lumber & Coal Co. Mr. 
Larsen has a fleet of these heavy trucks specially 
tuned to mountain and desert hauling. He handles 
the lumber, I understand, on a very narrow margin 
and makes his profit out of the hauling; a re- 
versal of the usual delivery story. The oil con- 
cerns could no doubt get their lumber at wholesale ; 
but rather than take the trouble of equipping them- 
selves with the trucks to haul it back to the wells 
they buy it of Mr. Larsen and pay him a fair 
amount for hauling it. This puts the matter of 
this transportation into the hands of one man, which 
makes for efficiency in the use of the machines. 


Contrasts in Roads and Country 


From Wyoming to Colorado is merely the width 
of the imaginary line called the boundary. We 
drove from Laramie to Ft. Collins by a back road 
that is a few miles longer than the direct route 
but that took us thru some wonderfully beauti- 
ful mountain country in and around Chero- 
kee Park. This route lies thru a_ national 
forest and the road has evidently been built in part 
at least by the Government. A fine road it is, too. 
It is ungrateful to fuss at the Lincoln Highway, 
for it is a great road and greatly to be praised, 
and it has no funds of its own with which to lay 
out reasonable routes. It has to take roads as it 
finds them. But thru a good deal of the sparsely 
settled portions of Wyoming the Highway appar- 
ently has been laid out with an eye to the least road 
working instead of gaining easy grades and direct 
routes. It will go over the top of a mountain 
rather than around when going around would involve 
the building of. a bridge or the throwing up of a 
few rods of grade. But the Government road is 
smooth and splendidly ballasted; and while it has 
some long slopes and steep grades this happens 
only where engineering could do no better. It is a 
wonderland of trees and mountain streams and 
great peaks, and our drive thru it remains one of 
the high lights of the trip. 

Eventually we emerged thru the eastern foothills 
and came to Ft. Collins. If it is ungrateful to 
compare the Lincoln Highway with the Government 
road it is no less ungrateful to compare Wyoming 
with this fruitful country, which has had more 
population, more capital and a better chance to 
develop. But it need offend no one if we confess 
to being grateful for the sight of this rich, beautiful 
country with its trees and green fields and wealthy 
towns. Riding thru a country in which farm and 
ranch houses are in sight at all times, thru a land- 
seape of brimming irrigation ditches, past orchards 
and over smooth roads, with the mountains on one 
sides and the plains country on the other, gives a 
person the feeling that he has come into a land that 
has already arrived; where fortunes may not be 
made so suddenly but where the steady income of 
all the people is ample. It has a sleek midsummer 
languor of growing crops and shady orchards and 
comfortable houses and contented people. Here, a 
person says to himself, is a place where people are 
thrifty and energetic but who do not live with an 
apprehensive eye cast back over the shoulder to see 
if an implacable Nature is not about a couple of 
jumps behind with claws unsheathed. 

The Ft. Collins dealers tell me that they depend 
on country rather than on town trade. Perhaps it 
will spoil some of my rhapsodies of the preceding 
paragraph when I say that for the first time in the 
memory of the average citizen the district around 
the town has suffered a little from a shortage of 
moisture. Rains have not fallen in sufficient quan- 
tity and there has been a lack of snow water from 
the mountains for late summer irrigations. But in 
spite of this fact the dealers are selling quantities 
of lumber. While the country trade is the backbone 
of the business the city has come into the market 
much more strongly this year than usual. 

‘¢T don’t understand about this shortage of 
houses in the towns all over the country,’’ said 
E. G. Steele, of the Steele Lumber Co. ‘‘It seems 
an undoubted fact that there is a clamor for houses 
everywhere, and this clamor began about the time 
we got well out of the war. F't. Collins has had 
no shortage of houses for years. I bought a house 
here in 1913 and ever since that time there have 
been plenty of houses for rent and very few new 
ones built. But this summer there suddenly ap- 
peared to be a very great shortage of houses. I 
can’t see any very good explanation for it, but it is 
an undoubted fact.’’ 


Where Neighborliness Pays 


The three lumber yards of Ft. Collins are in the 
same block and all of them seem to get along to- 
gether. This is as it should be. As a matter of 
fact the Realm rarely hears the story that used to be 
more or less common; that it is a mistake for dealers 
to be located in sight of each other, for they ’ll see 
lumber going out of the rival yard and will begin 











“Looked to be the age of the pyramids” 


cutting the price. It seems beyond doubt that 
retailing is getting on to a more and more sound 
basis of business principles. Competition is no 
longer conducted on price alone. Why should it be? 
The price is one thing in the retail game over which 
the retailer has very little control. He has a cer- 
tain amount, to be sure; for his efficiency in buying 
and handling must be reflected in his overhead ex- 
pense, and sometimes this is enough to make or 
break him. But he buys on practically the same 
price level that his competitors do, sp in any event 
he can’t sell at a much lower figure than they do. 
Other things count as much as or more than price. 
The dealer’s personality, his service all along the 
line, the appearance of his place of business, and so 
on. So lumber yards in these days can be neigh- 
bors without the necessity of ill feeling and price 
cutting and without the suspicion by the customer 
that everybody is in cahoots to rob the public. 


Retailing in a Dry Country 


‘*Sales are going pretty well,’’ Mr. Steele said. 
‘*A good many farmers have the money and are 
going to build anyway in spite of the shortage of 
moisture. If there had been the assurance of a 
full crop I think we’d have had the greatest busi- 
ness we ever saw. Every farmer was planning to 
build a new house or to remodel his old one, so if 
it hadn’t been for this dry scare we couldn’t keep 
them from crowding the office. 

‘<T’ve got an extra big stock of lumber. Lucky? 
Well, that depends. A fellow can figure a paper 
profit, but it doesn’t do him much good until he 
gets the cash banked. I would have been lucky if 
the trade had been as big as it promised to be, but 
as it is I may have to carry some of this stock for 
quite a while. No; the way the market is going 
I don’t think but that I’ll come out all right, but a 
fellow naturally would rather see the stuff going 
out. 

‘*T want to show you some of the Long-Bell creo- 
soted posts that are advertised in your paper. You 
see we’ve got quite a stock of them. We carry all 
kinds of posts, for our customers don’t think alike 
about them, but these are my favorites. I thought 
they were all right from the beginning. Last win- 
ter we sold some stuff to make sheep feeding 
troughs. Each of these troughs had to have a pretty 
stout post at each end, tho the posts didn’t have 
to be so very long. We cut these creosoted posts 
in two for this purpose, and we found that the pene- 
tration of the preservative was deep; that it went 
well thru the sap wood. That converted me, ab- 











“Auction it off to the highest bidder” 





solutely. The posts are not large, but I believe 
they’re the best.’’ 

C. K. Gould, of the Forest Lumber Co., is one 
of the prominent retailers and association men of 
this part of the country. This concern operates a 
number of yards out of the Ft. Collins office and Mr. 
Gould has the task of buying for them. We fell 
to talking about some of the line-yard concerns we 
—— which operate yards by the scores and hun- 

reds. 


Line-yard Limitations in a New Country 


‘*Tt’s a pretty hard job to handle any such propo- 
sition as that,’’? Mr. Gould said. ‘*‘When you have 
a dozen yards or so you can carry every yard’s 
special problems in your mind and you can make 
up a special plan of campaign to fit each yard. 
But if you have 100 or 200 yards you can’t do 
it. The best that can be done is to fix up the 
very best general line of business routine and make 
every yard conform to it. This does pretty well 
usually, but it has its limitations.’’ 

These limitations give the individual yard owner 
his chance. Line yards apparently flourish every- 
where and under all conditions. But we have the 
impression that they do best in a rather new coun- 
try where people are likely to build simple struc- 
tures and where they want lumber but don’t care 
much for advice about how to use it. Some line- 
yard concerns have made rather successful efforts to 
offer a machine-made service to their customers, 
much as the catalog and ready-cut dealers do. But 
the balance still inclines in favor of the individual 
dealer if he has the enterprise to take advantage of 
his opportunity. It is part of his job to understand 
his own community well enough to make a special- 
ized plan of campaign to include the service that fits 
his customers and their needs. This kind of ef- 
ficiency stands a person in hand now as much as 
it does in the dullest year; for a time always comes 
when sales are not as brisk as they have been, 
and customers have long memories. The fact that a 
retailer tells himself he’ll remember the manufac- 
turer who refuses to ship his car, sold at a low 
price, and does ship his competitor’s car, sold at a 
high price, should indicate to him the fact that 
his customers will remember and hold against him 
his sins of omission and commission done in his 
days of prosperity. 

In this town I heard the story of retailers des- 
perate to get stock who asked the price of the stock 
they wanted, agreed to pay it and then told the 
salesman to add another dollar and to get the stuff 
out right away. I understand this has happened 
not infrequently. Things are coming to some pass 
when stock is so scarce that wholesalers can virtually 
auction it off to the highest bidder. 

The manager of the Boise-Payette Lumber Co. 
was out of town when I called. This is a big yard 
that handles a large trade. All the yards are fine 
looking and well shedded. The fact that they are 
within the fire limits has compelled them to build of 
brick; something the Realm always considers a 
misfortune. There is no other shed so cheap, 80 
efficient, so good looking as the frame building when 
properly built and cared for. But when a person 
runs into the city ordinances there is nothing to do 
except the next best. Brick is all right in its place, 
and sometimes that place is in the wall of a lumber 
shed; but only when the frame wall is ruled out of 
the game. 


An Aid to Selling Oak Flooring 

The Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, 1014 Ashland Block, Chicago, has 
just issued an interesting and attractive booklet, 
plentifully illustrated in colors upon the subject of 
oak floors. The association, as readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN know, has adopted an offi- 
cial trade mark which will appear on the back of 
oak flooring made by members of the association. 
An insert in the bulletin states that it will be a few 
weeks before all the members of the association 
will be able to have their flooring stamped, but the 
ultimate consumer for whom the booklet is intended 
is assured that it will not be long until all members 
of the association will have their oak flooring trade- 
marked. This bulletin is intended for use as a fol- 
low-up in the national advertising undertaken by 
the association and is one of the aids offered to 
retail lumbermen to help increase the sale of oak 
flooring. Briefly and pointedly the splendid qual- 





‘ities of oak flooring are here set forth and many 


of these qualites are well shown by unusually attrac- 
tive illustrations, In the center of the bulletin, oak 
flooring as sawn in different ways is illustrated in 
natural colors. The various grades of oak flooring, 
the kinds of oak, thicknesses, widths and proper 
methods of laying are explained, so that the layman 
may understand. The booklet is most interesting, 
and any retail lumberman will find it of value in 
stimulating sales. 





Money in circulation June 1 totaled $5,834,000,- 
000, compared with $5,247,000,000 on the corre- 
sponding day of last year. 
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Merges City Retail Yards Management 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 18.—Coincident with 
the launching of a campaign by the Kansas City 
chamber of commerce announcing that Kansas City 
is the largest distributing point for lumber in the 
United States, the Badger Lumber Co., operating 
approximately fifty retail yards seattered thruout 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri, merged the man- 
agement of its big Kansas City yards and has 
opened a general sales office located at 210 East 
Tenth Street, right in the heart of Kansas City. 
This merger, of course, does not affect the yards 
located outside of Kansas City. This move enables 
the company to take care of its large and growing 
trade more economically and efficiently. The man- 
agement of the united business will be under the 
direction of Alfred Toll, Harry B., McCray, L. J. 
Gilles, E. Ward and H. R. Way. 

Alfred Toll, the son of Phil R. Toll, the principal 
stockholder of the Badger Lumber Co., has for 
some time had the management of the Westport 
yard. 

Harry B. McCray for twenty-five years has been 
connected with the Fifteenth Street yard of the 
company, and is one of the best known retail lum- 
bermen in Kansas City. He will be general sales 
manager. 

L. J. Gilles, well known for his activity in the de- 


velopment of the industrial section of greater 
Kansas City, who has had the management of the 
Armourdale yard for many years, will have super- 
vision of stocks and will specialize in timbers. 

E. Ward, who has had the management of the 
Sheffield yard, will have charge of orders and 
deliveries. 

H. R. Way, formerly with the Armourdale yard 
and for the last ten years one of the company’s 
auditors, will have supervision of credits and 
accounting. 


Paint and Keep Your Credit Good 


A prominent banker makes the statement that in 
lending money to people he is influenced by the ap- 
pearance of their property. If their houses, barns 
and other buildings are painted as often as neces- 
sary in order to give them a spick-and-span appear- 
ance, he feels that they are better risks than those 
who do not paint their buildings, but Ict them go to 
rack and ruin thru neglect. 

It is a condition in almost all mortgages on 
buildings that for the protection of the lender the 
buildings shall be insured against fire. Some lend- 
ers also make the stipulation that the buildings 
shall be kept painted at regular intervals. This is 
a wise precaution, as a building can deteriorate 
from lack of paint so as to lose a large part of 





its value in just a few years. In a sense, paint is 
also fire protection, since decay of building material 
is slow combustion. 

Another sound reason for painting is that if for 
any reason it is desired to sell a property the 
prospective purthaser can easily be induced to pay 
a higher price for a well painted house than for a 
shabby one. A keen buyer looking over a shabby 
property is quick to assume that the owner is bank- 
rupt or badly in need of money if his property has 
a run-down appearance and he makes his offer ac- 
cordingly. If it is neatly painted, however, he as- 
sumes that the owner is prosperous and hesitates 
to make a low bid. In short, in case of a sale, a 
coat of paint will bring a price for a house enough 
higher than could be obtained for an unpainted 
building to more than cover the cost of painting. 

Therefore, any way we look at it, paint is a good 
investment for a property owner. 





Saratoca County, New York, is to have a uew 
home bureau manager, in the person of Miss Luey 
G. Swift, of Brattleboro, Vt., who has resigned 
as home demonstration agent for Wyndham 
County, Vermont, to take up her new duties at 
once. Her work will be under the direction of the 
New York State Extension Service and her head- 
quarters will be at Saratoga Springs. 
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MISSOURI COUNTY. BUILDS COMMUNITY HALL | 


[By Grorce W. Boettner] 


A number of business men in Atchison County, Missouri, awoke 
to the fact that the ‘‘ Boys’’ who served in the World War should 
be honored. So after several meetings it was decided that a large 
memorial building be erected in their honor; a building that would 


This building will cost $50,000, and the major portion of the 
fund has been raised by popular subscription. Those in charge of 
raising the funds have reported that they never saw a movement 
to which people gave more liberally and willingly than to this 


live from generation to generation, permanent in construction; a 


memorial building project. 


If the committee in charge just had 
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A COMMUNITY BUILDING THAT COMBINES BEAUTY OF DESIGN WITH PRACTICAL UTILITY 





building in which to promote the common good and celebrate great 
occasions in civic life, thus useful in purpose; a building in which 
to preserve the records of all the soldiers, sailors and marines with 
a large bronze tablet with the names of all the ‘‘boys’’ who served 
and a special bronze tablet with the names of all those who paid 
the supreme price, thus patriotic in meaning. 


time to make a thoro canvass of the county it could easily raise 
$100,000 ; but members of the committee gave liberally, are donat- 
ing their services, and, being all busy men, do not have the available 
time to devote to a more protracted campaign for the raising of 
funds. It is a great movement, one of which the whole county will 
feel justly proud. The funds will be turned over to the treasurer 
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of the county, the County court will let all contracts, handle all 
bills and issue warrants for same, this being strictly a county propo- 
sition with no chance for unfairness. It has been kept as broad and 
big as possible and thus has been supported by the whole county. 
The style of the building is classic, the Doric order being used. 
This is one of the oldest of the Greek orders of architecture and is 
particularly appropriate, in my judgment, for a memorial building 
'|,| to commemorate deeds of valor and sacrifice. 
i] | There are four columns of stone 4 feet 6 inches in diameter at 
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the base, 35 feet high. These columns symbolize the perfect and 
sacred number 4. They also symbolize the four seasons of the year, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, which marked the great 
‘| » events in the World War. 

In the entablature are 14 triglyphs. In the Egyptian mysteries 
the body of Osiris is said to have been cut into fourteen pieces; that 
|| is, into as many parts as there are days between the full moon and 

||, the new moon. The moon at the end of fourteen days of darkness 
+;'| again reflects the sun during the fourteen days which follow, the 
| 
| 

















days becoming lengthened the germs of darkness and of. evil are de- 
stroyed. Thus the light of democracy and Christianity are pene- 
trating the darkness and evil in the world and a new hope and light 
animates us, and we are again reminded that we are our brothers’ 
keepers. 

There are six large art glass windows on the front which sym- 
| bolize the six days of creation. And God said, ‘‘Let there be light 
and there was light.’’ To those on the outside the colors do not 
appeal, but to those in the memorial room they appeal in all their 
beauty, dividing the sunlight into many colors and thus reflecting 
the beauty of deeds of valor, not only of those who gave their 
service, but of those who made the supreme sacrifice. 

‘Thebuilding is not only to be memorial to those who served their 
country, but is intended to be a living thing in the lives of the 
young people of the community in providing a splendid meeting 
place for amusement during all hours of the day and the exercise 
of that spirit of good fellowship which should make this building 
a model for all future community buildings erected in this section. ° 
The plan, therefore, is subordinated to the gymnasium and audience 
room. The gymnasium is to be 48x74 in size, with ceiling eighteen 
feet high and ample space for basket ball and other exercises; 
shower bath lockers, men’s and women’s toilets, coat and storage 
room and two bowling alleys. 

On the second floor are to be a library, lounging or game room; 
here will be also the memorial room where reiles of the Great War 
ean be placed, this opening into the lobby of the auditorium which 
with the balcony will seat 750 people. The stage is large and fully 
equipped for the needs of the ordinary traveling theatre company. 

The idea of the whole enterprise is to make it an attractive 
community center differing from the ordinary building by stamp- 
ing it with the spirit of symbolism and pleasure. 


DOINGS OF THE MONTANA MANUFACTURERS 
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Missoua, Mont., Aug. 18.—Out at Bonner, eight 
miles from Missoula, the new plant of the lumber 
department of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
being built to take the place ot the mill that 
burned Jan. 16 last, is fast nearing completion 
under the supervision of Maj. Fred Horskotte, the 
veteran mill builder. Kenneth Ross, general man- 
ager of the company, is of the opinion that early 
in September the mill will be in operation. 

The plant is certainly a modern one. It is of 
heavy construction with high ceilings, the base- 
ment floor of the mill being high enough so that 
all conveyors can be elevated to make it safe and 
convenient for the workmen to get around under 
them. Every safeguard against accident is being 
installed, Mr. Ross being father of the ‘‘safety- 
first’’ idea in sawmills in this part of the country. 
It will be an uptodate plant in every respect. The 
main drive shaft is 258 feet long and is set on 
concrete piers. The entire basement floor is of 
cement. The sorting platform is 400 feet long, 
being 100 feet longer than that of the old mill, 
and the timber platform is of the same length, be- 
ing double that of the old mill. The sawmill is 
81x258 feet, is being equipped with three 8-foot 
double cutting band mills and will have a 9-hour 
capacity of about 225,000 feet. 

Work was started on the construction of the mill 
about April 1. Maj. Horskotte was in France with 
the 20th Engineers and Mr. Ross awaited his return 
that he might have charge of the construction from 
the beginning. Maj. Horskotte built the Bend 
plant of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., the plant of the 
Libby Lumber Co., at Libby, Mont., the plant of 
the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, and the mill of the Baird- -Harper Lumber 
Co., Warland, Mont., and had more or less to do 
with the construction of several other plants in 
the Inland Empire. Altho a young man he is 


considered one of the ablest mill designers and 
builders in the country. 

Fortunately for the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. its mines at Butte, owing to the end of the 
war and the reduction in the price of copper, have 
not been operated to capacity and therefore have 
not needed as many mining timbers as ordinarily, 
so it has been able to tide over the period of 
no manufacturing by drawing on the supply that 
the lumber department always keeps ahead. Be- 
sides supplying timbers for the mines, the lumber 
department has each year become more of a factor 
in the general lumber trade of the country, espe- 
cially as Montana pine lumber is now going farther 
into the middle West and East. It will be several 
months after the new mill starts, however, before 
the company has sufficient stock in shipping condi- 
tion to supply its old customers, as its large stock 
in the Bonner yard, carried when the mill is in 
operation, is now almost entirely depleted thru the 
inroads upon it since the mill was burned last 
January. The assistant manager, W. C. Lubrecht, 
who looks after the sales, says that it will be near 
the first of the year before the company again 
has stock for the general trade. 


Running Night and Day 

At Missoula the Polleys Lumber Co. is running 
its smart little sawmill night and day, and as it 
runs this way the year round exeept when shut 
down for the repair period, it will probably turn 
out about 30,000,000 feet of western white pine 
during the current calendar year. The sawmill 
was closed down July 3 for repairs and started 
again July 26. The output last year was 30,000,- 
000 feet and with a little increased capacity the 
mill will saw as much this year, altho cutting more 
boards now than last year. During the overhauling 
of the mill a practically new log deck was built. 
Joseph P. Lansing, who looks after the sales de- 


partment, states that the company’s order books 
are filled with orders for the present and new busi- 
ness is being turned down. Owing to crop failures 
in northern and eastern Montana due to drouth, 
this year the Polleys Lumber Co. is shipping its 
lumber farther east. At present the company has 
about 16,000,000 feet in pile and is shipping to 
capacity, operating its planing mill night and day. 

The Polleys Lumber Co. is getting its log supply 
from a tract of Indian reservation timber that it 
purchased last year, about twenty miles west of 
Missoula. It will soon have under construction 
several miles of logging railroad thru another 
tract of reservation timber into which it will move 
its logging operations a little later. 

During the absence of Pres. E. H. Polleys and 
Salesmanager J. P. Lansing at the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ meeting on Mount Rainier and at 
Tacoma, W. E. Polleys, secretary and treasurer of 
the company, has been the only executive officer at 
home. 


S. H. Russell, for many years head office man 
with the Polleys Lumber Co. and with the old 
Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Co., Lincoln, Neb., be- 
fore the Polleys came to Missoula, left Missoula 
this week to make his home with a son and daughter 
at LaCrosse, Wis. He and his wife are driving in 
their automobile from Missoula to LaCrosse. Mr. 
Russell is a veteran lumber office man, having been 
with the old Sawyer & Austin Lumber Co. at 
LaCrosse in the early days of lumber manufactur- 
ing at that point, and when that concern moved 
to Arkansas and began southern pine manufactur- 
ing Mr. Russell went with it and had charge of the 
office there. 

Busy at Milltown 


C. H. Richardson, manager of the Western Lum- 
ber Co., expects its modern electrically operated 
sawmill plant at Milltown, seven miles up the Hell 
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Gate River from Missoula, to turn out about 27,- 
000,000 feet of lumber this year, as that was the 
output of the plant last year. Some trouble, how- 
ever, is now being experienced in getting logs ow- 
ing to the recent forest fires west of Missoula 
delaying logging operations and decreasing the 
mill’s log supply. The logging is done by con- 
tract. The Western Lumber Co. has about 24,- 
000,000 feet of lumber in pile and as it has not 
booked an extensive amount of orders ahead it is 
able to take care of its customers fairly well. 

This concern is owned by Senator W. A. Clark, 
of New York, who recently has been making one 
of his occasional visits to his Montana mining and 
lumber manufacturing interests. The Missoula 
street railway and the interurban line connecting 


Missoula with Milltown and Bonner is also a Clark 
property and at the Western Lumber Co.’s plant 
the Hell Gate River is dammed and sufficient elec- 
tricity-is generated to operate the railway and the 
sawmill plant too, if necessary. It is also arranged 
so that the sawmill plant can generate enough elec- 
tricity to help in operating the street railway 
should anything put the hydroelectric plant out of 
commission temporarily. R. J. Brown, who has 
charge of the sales of the Western Lumber Co., 
has been with it for the last seventeen years and 
Mr. Richardson has had charge of operations since 
the beginning, the company operating at Lothrop, 
west of Missoula on the Northern Pacific, for a 
number of years until the Milltown plant was built 
six Or seven years ago. 


In charge of the shipping is C. F. Malloch. This 
veteran lumberman dates his career back to the time 
when he was a youngster in Muskegon and later 
in Minneapolis. He also has been with the Western 
Lumber Co. twenty years or more. He is a splendid 
example of that type of lumber operator who made 
Muskegon, the Saginaw Valley, Minneapolis and 
other white pine manufacturing districts famous 
years ago. It is possible, were he not so modest, 
Mr. Malloch might make a bid for fame because of 
the fact that he is the father of Douglas Malloch, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S poet. At any rate 
it is certain that this department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is read faithfully every week by Mal- 
loch, sr., and no one takes a greater interest in 
the doings, sayings and writings of this Douglas. 





COAST SHINGLE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 16.—An invitation to have 
dinner at the mill boarding house of the John Mc- 
Master Shingle Co. at Kenmore on tne shore of 
Lake Washington, 12 miles north of Seattle, is not 
to be overlooked by Seattle lumber and shingle 
wholesalers, and in response to such an invitation 
about fifty Seattle wholesale lumbermen, together 
with several visiting eastern lumbermen, were the 
guests of the John McMaster Shingle Co. recently. 
It was not the first time that they had dined at the 
McMaster mill and they all hope that it will not 
be the last. 

John McMaster is the dean of the shingle manu- 
facturing industry of the north Coast. He and his 
sons, William and Edward J. McMaster, received 
the visiting lumbermen on their arrival, and soon 
all were enjoying a splendid chicken dinner with 
everything that goes with it, from dumplings to ice 
cream and cake. At the conclusion of the repast, 
Roy A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, who usually guides the Seattle 
wholesalers’ weekly luncheons, took charge of the 
affair and presented John McMaster, who welcomed 
the visiting lumbermen and told something about 
the history of the operations. The plant is located 
on the Pacific Highway nearly halfway between 
Seattle and Everett, on the north shore of Lake 
Washington and from the porch of the boarding 
house there is spread out a magnificent view of lake 
and snowcapped mountain beyond. Mr. Me- 
Master established a shingle plant there eighteen 
years ago, naming it Kenmore after his home 
town, Kenmore, Ont., and explained that there also 
was a Kenmore in Scotland. In the dining room 
during the last eighten years there have been served 
over 20,000 meals, he stated, and gave some other 
interesting data regarding the plant at which he 
said there never had been a serious accident. He 
was proud of this record and enjoyed the shingle 
manufacturing business and aimed to make a good 
shingle, which it had been his practice to sell largely 
thru wholesalers. During the last eighteen years 
they have marketed thru just two wholesalers, first, 
Robert 8. Wilson and later Lloyd L. Hillman, of 
Qarstens & Earles, Seattle, both of whom were 
present at the luncheon. He expressed the hope 
that the wholesalers would some time in the future 
again visit the Kenmore plant and have dinner. 

Lloyd Hillman was called for as the ‘‘lucky 
man’’ who is now marketing the John McMaster 
shingles and he spoke briefly declaring that Mr. 
McMaster had always been the friend of the whole- 
saler and had always defended wholesalers when- 
ever there seemed to be a difference of interests 
between wholesalers and manufacturers. 


The idea of the Rite-Grade shingle was com- 
mended by James R. Moorehead of Kansas City, 
secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, one- of the visitors, who declared that the 
shingle manufacturer could not prosper and make 
a shingle that was just ‘‘good enough to get by 
with.’’ The retailer must be shipped what he 





(1) Miss Beulah Terry, granddaughter, who has helped make the McMaster shingles famous. 
hallacombe, ‘Heine’ Neubert, Capt. L. H 
(4) Left to right.—Fred Parks, Seattle, E. L. Connor, Everett. 


right) J. H. Costello, L. F. 
McMaster. 


buys, for he must carry in stock an assortment of 
grades and sizes the same as any other retail mer- 
chant. Mr. Moorehead also took occasion to 
deprecate the growing practice of making lumber 
thinner on the Pacifie coast. He told how the 
cypress and southern pine manufacturers had 
called the retailers of the middle West into confer- 
ence several years ago on the matter of grade and 
asserted that the manufacturers had accepted 
nearly all the suggestions made by the retailers. 
Harry John Miller, of Seattle, poet laureate 


MAKER ENTERTAINS LUMBERMEN 


had made a speech except in high school and she 
doubted her ability to make a speech to a bunch 
of business men. Then she went ahead and made 
a splendid little talk. She explained that the fame 
she had received thru her picture with the bunch 
of shingles had sometimes been embarrassing to 
her, especially when a fellow student, a son of a 
Seattle lumberman, cut out some of the advertise- 
ments and passed them around among her class 
mates in high school. However, she expressed 


pleasure at being able to help in her modest way in 








VISITORS “FED UP” AND HAPPY AT JOHN McMASTER SHINGLE CO. PLANT 


of Hoo-Hoo, proposed the following toast to John 
McMaster: 
‘*We’ll drink our health to John McMaster, 
Slow move his years, his mill wheels faster, 
For his memory will forever shine 
In the hearts of his friends of auld lang syne.’’ 
While they made no speeches the other members 
of the John McMaster Shingle Co. organization 
were presented to the visitors including Will C. and 
Edward J. MeMaster, and Buell Terry, son-in-law 
and mill superintendent, and his daughter, John Mc- 
Master’s granddaughter, Miss Buelah erry, whose 
picture with a bunch of the famous McMaster 
shingles has long been used as an advertisement by 
the concern. She was called from the kitchen 
where she was helping the ladies of the family 
serve their guests and smilingly asked if she was 
supposed to make a speech, adding that she never 


ves, C. L. Frost, all of Seattle. 


(2) Some of those who enjoyed the McMaster hospitalitv. 


enhancing the fame and good reputation of the 
McMaster shingles. 

Before leaving, the lumbermen visited the plant, 
which is equipped with two double block machines 
and makes about 250,000 shingles daily. At the 
conclusion of the ‘‘feed’’ a vote of thanks and 
three cheers for good measure were given Mr. Me- 
Master and his family for their hospitality. Among 
the visiting lumbermen from the East and middle 
West were James R. Moorehead, secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas 
City; J. C. Dionne, secretary of the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Texas, Houston, Tex., Benja- 
min Hull, Kansas City; Harvey Warner, of the 
Rogers Lumber Co., Minneapolis; J. C. Summers, 
Summers Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb.; Joseph Ward, 
St. Joe, Mo.; O. E. Renfro, the Byrne-Renfro Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





(left te 


(3) Left to right.—W. C. McMaster, John McMaster, B, J. 
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PIUTE FORESTRY 


THE STORY OF THE WHITE MAN’S ERROR 











The native forest art of which I tell the white 
brothers is as old as the Big Trees in the lands of the 
Tuolumnes and of the Yosemites. It is as old as the 
history of the white tribes of the strange lands across 
the Big Water of the East. The Massachusetts, 
Shastas and Tahoes have as much right to claim this 
ancient art as the Pi Utes. It is best known to 
students of forestry, however, as “Piute Forestry,” 
and that name may as well be accepted tho I doubt 
very much whether they have studied this art more 
than to give it a name—it is not in the books. 

The ancient forestry was handed down to me by 
word of mouth and, keeping the law of the tribes, I 
have burned the natural litter out of the little timber 
allotted me for many years and found it good. “Letum 
go too long—get too hot—killum all,” they said of 
forest litter. It is true—makum fire-trap—killum tree, 
killum brave, killum squaw, killum papoose, killum 
pony. Look you the great fire of last August in the 
lands of the Minnesotas and Wisconsins. Look you the 
fire now uncontrolled ! 


Why Firé-Trap Forestry? 


The pale-face came. It was against his law to clean 
the forests with fire. He punished the warriors who 
lit the fires. “Why?” they asked in simple wonder at 
first. ‘He hates the trees,” they said when they saw 
him make his clearings. The warriors fought hate 
with hate. They lost. The litter piled up. The litter 
destroyed the forests. You have lost the redmen and 
their many arts. You have lost the forests. The forest 
has only one generation of man to live. The forest is 
dead ! 

I have studied the books of the white brother for 
many years. I could not understand why they did not 
say that the forests must be cleaned of litter to prevent 
destructive fires. The great war of the white tribes 
came. I went across the Big Water with the American 
warriors. I saw the forests of the European tribes. 
The forests were cleaned of litter. The European tribes 
. gather the litter from their forests to the merest twigs. 
They did not fire the forest litter. They were able to 
gather it and use it in their house fires instead. Being 
able to gather the litter, they have no forest fire prob- 
lem; they have no destructive fires; they have been 
encouraged to plant trees on all the land suitable only 
for timber. This appears to have been true for scores 
of generations. And so, at last, the old, old question 
of the Narragansetts, Sioux and Mokelumnes has been 
answered. These white tribes do not know that their 
fagoting of the forest litter is the secret of their suc- 
cessful forestry. The pale-faced colonists, not know- 
ing, brought not the idea to the lands of the redmen 
that the litter should be cleaned from the forests. The 
colonists saw the braves lighting the cleansing fires 
as they had for generation after generation and it 
filled them with fear that these simple savages were 
going to burn up the forests. These colonists, en- 
dowed with a superior and mature wisdom, stopped 
the simple children of the forests from lighting the 
dangerous fires. 


The Secret of Piute Forestry 


That is the reason why it is not in the books that the 
litter must be removed from the forests—the white 
tribes have not yet learned that removal of the litter 
is the secret of forestry. The colonists and you have 
guarded the forest litter ceaselessly and jealously to 
keep out the fire and when the fire has come you have 
rushed madly and worked to exhaustion to put out these 
fires. Guarding the litter you have destroyed both the 
litter and the forest. You have had destructive forest 
fires for 300 years—an industry of growing timber has 
been discouraged—much of what were timber lands 
and are suitable only for timber have become barren 
wastes. The books said in 1912: “We cut each year 
38% percent of the stand, and burn almost all, if not 
all of the growth.”* That means, white brothers, 
that your billion-dollar lumber industry has twenty-five 
years to live. Lumber is dead! Weep, white brothers! 
My people have wept silently and died in the wastes 
which once were forests. And yet— 

Until now, I have gone peacefully the white man’s 
way. I have observed his laws with the exception of 
one fire; it saved my friends and did no harm. I have 
gone to the white man’s schools and university. I 
have read his books, wonderfully true and sadly untrue 
often when truth is essential. I have worked hard 
and unceasingly as he has. I have gone to his church 
and: bound myself to a wife. My babies have said the 
white man’s prayers to me when I put them to bed, 
and they said them for me when I was away with the 
American warriors where the good white tribes fought 
the wicked white tribes. 

They said their prayers for me thinking me in danger 
and I looked from that strange land toward the west- 
ering sun each evening and gave thanks that my babies 
and their mother were safe in the lands of the Wiscon- 
sins. Then—a terrible thing happened—a great fire 
raged there in the lands of the Wisconsins and Min- 
nesotas. ; 

Can you not see the hopeless fleeing terror of the 
little families as I saw it from the strange land across 
the Big Water? Hundreds fled in vain. Thousands 
of families were left destitute and homeless. Do you 
forget these things? I can not. I can no longer go 
peacefully and carelessly the ways of the white brother 
and silently the ways of my people. You have brought 





*(U. 8. F. S., Bull. 117, 1912.) 


[By ‘‘Jac Bigpine’’] 
your dangerous folly to those who were my life. Need 
I say more of that? 

Do you not inquire why such fires occur and how 
they can be prevented? Do you not see the cause of 
these fire traps? Are you blind, white brothers, as my 
people have supposed ? 


Redmen Had No Big Blazes 


Nature did not cause such fires in the days of my 
people. It is your perversion of nature in protecting 
the litter of the forest in its accumulation which causes 
these fires. My white brothers of the forests see this. 
They protest against being entrapped in this mass of 
inflammable decay. Their few voices have not been 
heard by you at the seats of government or have gone 
unheeded. They can do nothing without the codpera- 
tion of their Government. Not knowing the ancient art 
of forestry, as my people knew it, they can not combat 
the erroneous views of you, their brothers at the seats 
of learning, who have made no attempt to learn this 
ancient art which produced the finest and oldest forests 
in the world. 

For many years my foster brother Whitepine, well 
versed in the lore of the forests, has appealed to you 
of the executive and academic chairs to try this ancient 
art in order that it might be learned whether it would 
cure the evils which beset the trees of the forests. You 
offer no cure for these evils, and yet you reject the 
medicine he offers because it is not the white man’s 
medicine. 

White Men Blind to Nature 

White brothers, you are too prejudiced for the ways 
of the white tribes, you are too far away from nature, 
you are too blind to the facts of nature, you learn 
too easily from books and you forget too quickly. You 
are in so much hurry to live that you do not stop to 
analyze the facts, therefore you live badly and with 
conflicting purposes. In the words of Whitepine, 
“Because fire makes a bad master there is no reason 
why it should not be a good servant.” Wise words, but 
you are afraid that fire will burn up the forests and 
your fear and not your knowledge allows the forest 
litter to accumulate thus insuring the destruction of 
the forests by fire, and fire becomes your master. You 
invent a pane of glass, empty fear, and like a beetle 
you butt your heads against it because you can not 
see it. Do you wonder that my people were silent 
befere you? However— 

The importance of this forest problem is greater 
than you or I, and I can, at least, try to tell you what 
this ancient forestry is and what it does. You may 
heap ridicule on the head of a poor Piute, but I tell 
you that your white man’s pride and knowledge are of 
no importance if they do not perpetuate the forests. 
It takes from 100 to 500 years to grow a tree to 
maturity and you have a 25-year supply of timber on 
hand. Is that perpetuating the forests? Your people 
would have grown new forests if your forestry had 
been good, but by not removing the litter from the 
forests you have shown that the growing of forests is 
not a productive industry. Your people build h 
of wood and insure them ; they load ships, insure them, 
and send them across the dangerous waters; but they 
can not plant forests and get insurance to cover the 
risk. For 300 years the growing of timber has not 
been a productive industry because you have not known 
that fire could be employed as a servant in the forests 
to make them as fireproof as a Class A building (S. F. 
Spec’n.). 

I have learned the white man’s methods of building 
his teepees and know that the Class A building is like 
the forests—fireproof until filled with litter. My expe- 
rience as a builder in the white man’s way suggests 
another method of protecting the litter in the forests. 
I shall speak of that later. 





Fires Now Sweep the Forests 


The colonists and frontiersmen stopped the red- 
skinned forester from firing the forest litter in a man- 
ner quite direct. The fires continued. The legislative 
departments made it against the written law to fire 
the forests and the Department of Justice punished 
the offenders. The fires were not diminished. The 
Department of the Interior was created to take charge 
of the tribal lands and their assistance was added to 
the protection of the forest litter. The fires increased. 
The white flood spread over the whole of the land and 
the red tribes were swept away. The fires continued 
to sweep away the forests. The white brothers began 
to suspect each the other. The public forest lands 
were turned over to the Department of Agriculture. 
The Department of Agriculture could not pass 
the buck so it created the Forest Service. That was 
about the year 1898. Prior to that time the white 
men did not know that there was such an art as 
forestry. They supposed that all that was necessary 
was to keep the fires out of the forest litter and the 
forests would grow. It was merely a supposition, of 
course, for they did not inquire of the simple savages 
of the forests and they did not consider nature’s plan. 
But on the foundation of 270 years of darkness was 
established, a few short days of twenty-two years ago, 
the American school of forestry. A very promising 
heritage for these babes in the woods, indeed! 

During the last twenty-two years you have done 
much to save litter, have established lookouts and 
patrols, enlisted the services of the War Department 
and the Post Office Department. You have organized 
the States and hundreds of forest fire protective assoct- 
ations. You have recently added airplane patrols. 


And if these do not suffice, as an engineer in the white 
man’s way I recommend that you get the Reclamation 
Service to furnish the water and the Department of 
Public Works to install an automatic sprinkler system. 
That would surely preserve the litter—and the devas- 
tating insects and fungi. But it has not and will not 
encourage an industry of growing timber. To preserve 
the ever accumulating litter of the forests is contrary 
to nature’s plan. 
Nature’s Fires 

Nature fires the forests in many and various ways of 
which little is known. We know of lightning, star 
showers, the rubbing of wood on wood, spontaneous 
combustion, the impact of rock upon rock in the fine 
dry moss, the collection of the sun’s rays by globules 
of tree fat, and at least enough to show that it is 
nature’s plan that there shall be fire in the forests. 

The servant is the surface fire, which spreads over 
the forest floor, fed by the litter. The master is the 
crown fire which destroys the entire forest cover, and 
is caused by large accumulations of litter. The tree 
crowns and trunks are not inflammable and will not 
burn without much dry fuel to sustain their combus- 
tion. The crown fire may be prevented by the surface 
fire. If the surface fire is used often and in season wtih 
regard to nature’s laws, its effect upon the forest cover 
may be controlled as was done by the tribes of the 
past. These tribes saw nature’s plan; you have not. 


The Native Forestry 


The methods of the old forestry were very simple, 
as none of the ancient tribes had labored to save the 
forest litter as you have done. New methods will have 
to be devised for the present dangerous condition of 
the forests, but the principles are the same: 

Do not fire another’s timber without his authority 
That is against the law of the tribes. 

Do not fire the timber during the time of hot suns 
and strong winds. That is against the law of the tribes 
also. ; 

Get the codperation of your neighbors within the fire 
barriers such as streams, roads and barrens. You 
have public domain for a neighbor. He will be pleased 
to cotperate with you. 

Fire the snags, beetle killed trees and lodgments of 
litter as soon after the fall rains as the litter on the 
forest floor becomes too wet to take fire. This removes 
the most dangerous litter at the most favorable season. 

Fire the surface litter during the season from the 
first rains of fall to the first leaves of spring. When 
the litter is in dangerous proportions, make your first 
surface firing as soon as possible after the snow leaves 
the ground. Do not fire after the ground and humus 
become dry. 

Backfire (toward the wind). Down-fire from the 
tops of the slopes. The fire works slowly against the 
wind and slowly downward. 

Fire the ridges before the slopes and the slopes 
before the ravines. Fire the ridges the first year and 
allow the fires to work down the slopes as far as they 
will. Continue from this line the following year and 
repeat the operation until a complete rotation is made. 
The distances the fires extend will vary in proportion 
to the quantity of litter and by continuing from the 
stopping line each year a natural rotation is secured 
and a fire barrier is made on a fraction of the area 
each year. From five to eleven years will be the 
average rotation. 

This, brothers of the cities, colleges and offices, is 
the secret of the 4,000-year-old Big Trees of California 
Take heed or you destroy nature’s oldest of living 
things. 

The Advantages 


Many years have I observed the works of my people 
in the western forests and used the ancient art in my 
allotment of timber. I have found that Piute forestry 
has the following advantages from the white man’s 
point of view. I speak only of the coniferous forests 
of my tribal habitation : 

Controlled burning of the forest litter prevents 
destructive forest fires, thus making the forests safe 
to live, camp and hunt it. It makes the growing timber 
a most conservative business risk. 

It makes grass for the ponies, flowers for the 
papoose and removes the smothering carpet of leaves 
and needles so that the little tree seeds grow where 
there is sunshine, soil and moisture. 

It thins out thickets of young trees in a desirable 
manner and in so doing destroys the defective because 
they are more inflammable, thus perpetuating the 
best of the species. This is nature’s plan. It is a 
natural silvicultural agent. 

It removes diseased old trees and their contagion, 
making place for the young and vigorous. It suppresses 
beetles, other tree-killing insects and the many destruc- 
tive fungi. It improves the sanitary conditions for 
tree, man and beast. 

It suppresses the brush or chaparral and allows the 
tree growth to extend into the chaparral areas by 
removing competition. It gives greater accessibility 
to man and beast. 

It makes lumbering operations, construction of roads, 
trails etc. more economical and safe, 

Excepting where the litter may be gathered by hand, 
it is the only positive insurance against total destruc- 
tion some time or other in the 100 to 500 years re- 
quired for the forests to mature. 

It is economical and practical of application where 
there is codJperation among all the owners (including: 
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Mr. Public Domain) within the natural and permanent 
barriers such as streams and roads. 


Prejudice Kills Forest 


The scientific objections to controlled firing of the 
forest litter are based on scientific prejudice and not 
scientific fact. Your scientists generally perform the 
experiment before drawing the conclusions but, in this 
question, they have drawn the conclusion without its 
ever having occurred to them to make the experiment. 
“Piute forestry,” they say with contempt, without an 
effort to study and logically interpret the results of this 
ancient art, which produced the forests you have used. 

What has your prejudice done for you? It has 
brought you to a 25-year supply of timber and you are 


at least seventy-five years short in your timber accounts 
now. If it takes you twenty-five years more to learn 
the error of your ways you will be 125 years short 
because it will require twenty-five years extra to grow 
the necessary seed. 

You must discard your prejudice now and try com- 
prehensive firing experiments on various areas thruout 
the United States and on not less than 1 percent of the 
forest area. You burn that much over every year 
anyway. You must prepare, now, to do this during the 
next wet season. 

Quoting the words of a white brother: “It is recom- 
mended that the solution of the problem of forest 
protection is of such vital importance to the encourage- 
ment of a timber growing industry and to the future 


timber resources of the United States that an experi- 
ment and investigation along the broad lines suggested 
is not only justifiable but demanded. There has been no 
encouragement to an industry of growing timber in this 
country for 300 years; there is none now because the 
problem of rendering the forests immune to destructive 
fires has not been solved and the growing of timber is 
not a productive industry,” and a poor Piute adds: 
There will be no encouragement to-ati iadustry of grow- 
ing timber until you learn the ancient forest art of the 
tribes of my people, who produced and preserved the 
forests you have used during 300 years of development 
of houses, cities and your many other works which 
employed the wood grown by this Piute forestry. 
EpItrep By JoserH A. KITTS 








Reconsignment and the 





The commercial necessity of the use of the right of 
reconsignment has again been demonstrated in this 
period of revival of building operations. Beneficial 
as the practice has long been admitted to be to the 
transportation systems, the public and the lumber 
industry generally, it is to the retail distributer that 
it has probably been the greatest help and benefit 
during recent months. 

The lumber industry differs from most industries 
in the fact that the base of supply is separated by 
from thirty to sixty days’ transportation time from 
the centers of consumption where the retailer sup- 
plies the consumer. As the timber lands in the North 
and South become denuded this gap increases. Time 
in all business transactions is becoming increasingly 
important, especially to the small retailer of limited 
capital, who can not afford to take speculative chances 
or unnecessarily tie up his capital. The use of re- 
consignment by manufacturers and distributers greatly 
aids the retailer by bringing the supply of lumber much 
closer to him. In a fluctuating market, such as the 
present one with underlying conditions in industry 
generally becoming more uncertain, this is of vital 
importance. Instead of placing an order for mill 
shipment with the probability of not securing his 
lumber for a month or more, and thus being compelled 
to sell his stock under price conditions which may be 
totally different from those prevailing at the time of 
the order, the dealer by purchasing a car in transit 
is able to buy his lumber at the prevailing market 
price for immediate resale by him without risk. Specu- 
lation is eliminated and the dealer is able to conduct 
his business on a safe and profitable basis. The re- 
tailer buying a car in transit knows the exact loading 
of the car and the amount of stock he is purchasing. 
On mill orders it is very common for the retailer to 
receive cars not loaded in accordance with his orders 
and often he has to take stock in excess of the amount 
he ordered. On direct mill shipments the retailer is 
not in a position to know when the stock will be 
shipped or how long the car will be in transit. At 
the mill end there is always the possibility of fire 
or accident or bad weather, and under present condi- 
tions an increasing possibility of strikes and other 
labor troubles. On shipments actually ‘made from the 
mills several cars may come in at a time, greatly incon- 
veniencing the retailer by reason of the high demurrage 
charges and labor expenses which must be incurred 
to handle them. But on the other hand, with the 
transit car available for purchase, the retail dealer 
knows the stock he is buying. He is assured of de- 
livery and he can more easily regulate the arrival of 
the car, thereby avoiding unnecessary expense by un- 
loading with his regular force of employees. 

The right of reconsignment makes it possible for the 
manufacturer and distributer to keep at the retailer's 
door a reasonable portion of the lumber supply, there- 
by enabling him to conduct his business more effi- 
ciently and on a smaller capital. If the dealer were 
not able to secure quickly a part of his stock from 
cars already in transit, he would be compelled to 
anticipate his future requirements and carry a large 
stock on hand, thereby increasing heavily his capital 
investment. With a car on the road which may be 
reconsigned to him, he is assured quick delivery and 
freed from the necessity of tying up his capital in a 
large stock. This in turn lessens his fire and insur- 
ance cost, his rentals for storage space and similar 
expenses. He is not compelled to secure loans to cover 
stock and pay interest thereon. On the contrary, 
the ability to do business with a smaller stock made 
possible by his purchases of transit cars enables 
him to discount his bills and thereby secure more 
favorable rating and better terms. Often the dealer 
is saved the cost of one handling, for he can unload 
his lumber stock from the car to the building opera- 
tion. His ability to deliver quickly by purchasing a 
car in transit often enables him to make a sale he 
could not otherwise make. These are real benefits, 
perhaps not substantial from the standpoint of the 
lineyard organization with large capital but vital 
from the standpoint of the smaller retailer who without 
them often would not be able to remain in business. 
The right of reconsignment brings it in the power 
of the small retailer to conduct his business on an 
efficient basis of reasonable capital investment, quick 
turnover and small profit. 

It is of substantial advantage to the retailer to have 
a certain portion of the available lumber supply al- 
ready in transit and especially at a time like the 
present, when building operations are rapidly being 
extended and the retailer is confronted with many 
emergency demands for lumber. The ability to secure 
his lumber almost immediately, which is secured to 
him by the ability of the distributer to reconsign ship- 
ments to him, is invaluable. Like any plan or prac- 
tice it must be frankly admitted reconsignment has its 
evils. Occasionally a car in transit reaches its desti- 
nation unsold and either local market conditions or a 
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By Joseph E. Davies, Washington, D. C. 


clever buyer forces its sale at very low prices. Some- 
times also the purchaser of such a car may sell the 
lumber at so low a price as to disrupt local market 
conditions. This evil is occasional, however, and it is 
within the power of the retailer himself to prevent it. 
Compared with the benefits flowing from the right of 
reconsignment, the evils are insignificant. 

Were the right of reconsignment abolished, as has 
been suggested by some recently, a severe hardship 
would be worked upon a great majority of the retailers 
of the country who are small, independent merchants. 
Some of them would be forced out of business because 
of their inability to procure additional capital. All 
would be handicapped in the efficient conduct of their 
business and forced to assume additional risks and 
obligations. Such action could only benefit the largest 
retailers and lineyards of large capital by handi- 
capping the effectiveness of the competition, if not in- 
deed entirely eliminating the competition of the small 
retail dealer. An evil of equal importance to the re- 
tailer resulting from the abolition of reconsignment 
would be the destruction of a great portion of his 
source of supply. Nearly one-half of the total supply 
of lumber in the United States is produced by small 
manufacturers of small capital located in many in- 
stances on isolated tracts of timber. Their capital 
does not enable them to carry large stocks. They 


must put their lumber in transit immediately, securing 
from the wholesaler 80 percent or more advance pay- 
ment for the stock, the wholesaler in turn finding the 
market for the stock. Unable to maintain its own 
sales force, the small mill is, thru the existence of the 
right of reconsignment, freed from the necessity of 
carrying a large stock, freed from the burden of credit 
risks and thereby enabled to stay in business. It is 
of the utmost importance to the retail dealers of the 
country that the manufacture of lumber should not 
become centralized in a few large manufacturers who 
could control the market. The right of reconsignment 
is a substantial factor in keeping in business the small 
mills who by reason of their number alone could not 
possibly enter into secret price agreements and who 
therefore always will be a great competitive force in 
the market, assuring to the retailer all the benefits 
of a competitive market. 

There can be no doubt that, viewed impartially, the 
right of reconsignment operates to the great advan- 
tage of the ordinary independent retail dealer of this 
country. The many advantages to him accruing from 
its use have probably never been carefully analyzed. 
Its abolition would be a serious blow to him and would 
react not only to his disadvantage but to the detri- 
ment of the manufacturer and the wholesaler as well 
as the general public. 





MANUFACTURER CONTINUES STABILIZATION PLAN 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 18.—Under date of Aug. 
15, W. M. Beebe, manager lumber sales, Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. of this city, has sent out to the sales- 
men of the company a new price list which became 
effective Aug. 15 and supersedes the list issued July 
7. The maximum prices contained in the new list 
will hold until Sept. 15. In sending this price list 
to the salesmen Mr. Beebe also sent an interesting 
and comprehensive statement of the attitude of the 
company which is reproduced herewith: 

These prices are the maximum prices we will charge 
for any of the product we will have available for 
shipment within thirty days. 

The plan of putting out a price from July 7 to Aug. 
15 undoubtedly cost this company a large amount of 
money, for the reason that we have sold large amounts 
of lumber very much under the average market price 
for the last month. Our prices on July 7 were based 
on the average market on that date, but by the middle 
of July prices had advanced very materially over 
what they were when we put out our price file, and 
prices have been advancing steadily since, so for the 
last month we have been selling material, as you all 
know, very much under what the majority of our 
competitors have received. 

Dealers certainly can not charge us with having 
put out a maximum price, then keeping off the market, 
for the reason that during the month of June, when 
we did not have a guaranteed price, our total sales 
were 38,696,600 feet, while during the month of July, 
at a guaranteed price, our sales were 42,403,700 feet. 
We mention this to show you that we have absolutely 
kept faith with the trade and have taken orders for 
everything we could reasonably expect to ship within 
thirty days from date of order, since we put out this 
price list under date of July 7. 

Oven tho it has been expensive to the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., a matter which we weighed fully before put- 
ting out our guaranteed price, we believe it has proven 
a very great benefit to the industry as a whole. If 
you could see the hundreds of letters which we have 
received from retailers thruout the country compli- 
menting us on the position we have taken we believe 
every one of you would fully agree that we have done 
a great service to the retailer. 

Therefore we are putting out another guaranteed 
maximum price list, good until Sept. 15, on all items 
we can hope to ship within thirty days. 

What the retailer wants above everything is a stable 
market. While we know full well that we are not able 
to supply all of our customers with their entire re- 
quirements, yet we are willing to go just as far as we 
can toward that end. 

The great benefit which seems to come to our cus- 
tomers in having a guaranteed price is the definite 
knowledge of what the stock will cost them in esti- 
mating bills of material for their customers. Changes 
have been so numerous as to make it rather hazardous 
for a dealer to make a price to a contractor on a Dill 
of material. When prices were going up as rapidly as 
they have been, he had no definite basis on which to 
figure. 

We have noted from some lists that a few other 
manufacturers have put this same plan into effect, 
both in yellow pine and white pine. 


While it may be considered good business princi- 
ples, and the natural tendency is to always sell to the 
best advantage and get the highest price obtainable, 
a broad view of the matter, under present conditions, 
leads us to believe that the highest price upon the 
immediate transaction is not always the best policy 
in the long run. 

One of our aims in making a guaranteed price is 
against the development of a speculative market, as 
we believe stability of prices is the need of the lumber 
market, as well as of every other American industry. 

We are still going to insist that we will take no 
business except orders which we can fill within our 
thirty-day limit, as we would be doing our customers, 
as well as ourselves, an injustice to load up with a 
lot of orders which we can not reasonably expect to 
ship within thirty days after acceptance. 

As we have said many times in past files, the world’s 
supply of available lumber is almost nothing—taking 
into consideration Australia, China, South America— 
and when these countries, to say nothing of Europe, 
can get boats to supply them with lumber, you will see 
that the real world wide demand for lumber has not 
as yet even started. 

The home demand for lumber is very much greater 
than the supply and when the other countries which 
depend upon us for their lumber supply are in position 
to get boats, it is hard to figure just where the market 
will rest. 

The car builders and railroads must of necessity 
buy immense quantities of lumber in the near future. 
The Railroad Administration officials are out scouring 
the country now trying to buy lumber to finish up the 
cars which were bought a year ago last June and are 
having a hard time in filling their requirements. 

It is safe to say that it will be several years before 
the price of lumber is relatively any cheaper than at 
the present time. In fact, we have no doubt but that 
there will be great advances over present values. 

Our stocks at the present time are more broken 
than they have ever been, but the mills will give us 
additions as rapidly as possible, and we are giving you 
the extreme selling limit on every item. " 

We are often asked the question as to why we do 
not run nights. Will say that there is not much 
chance for ourselves or the industry at large to op- 
erate nights when it is almost impossible to secure 
labor to operate during the day. 

Each and every order must be made subject to the 
acceptance of the general office. 

It is our intention not to take orders for any more 
material than we receive equipment to load. This for 
the reason that we have fully as large an order file, or 
larger, than we should have under present conditions, 
and it would be folly to increase it. So the number of 
orders we accept will be gaged almost entirely by the 
car supply from now on. 

On account of the car shortage, every order must 
provide for a filler so that every car can be loaded to 
its full physical capacity. 





CoMMERCIAL failures in the United States during 
May were only 487, compared with 836 in the eor- 
responding month of the preceding year. 
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DEVELOPMENTS AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


Important Report on House Construction Issued—Bill Passed to Appoint Commission of Inquiry into Home 
_ Building Finance—Plans Advanced for South’s Development and for Soldier Settlements 


GOVERNMENT MAY INVESTIGATE PRICES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 18.—There is reason 
to believe that the Department of Justice is plan- 
ning an inquiry into lumber prices, acting on its 
own initiative. That such an investigation would 
come in time has been stated in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN more than once since the agitation 
started over the high cost of living, for with prices 
at an unusual level and with a marked tendency to 
increase there would be nothing surprising in such 
a decision. Investigation seems to be the rule all 
along the line, especially when the subject matter 
happens to be an essential product which enters 
largely into the general cost of living. 

While it is not unlikely that an investigation 
might disclose that a small percentage of the men 
in the industry were not playing the game squarely 
and that it might turn up some unsavory facts, no- 
body who is at all familiar with the industry ap- 
pears to be at all worried over disclosures of facts 
relating to the lumber business as a whole. 

Most dealers here have difficulty in keeping up 
their stocks, because purchasers who want lumber 
know that the price must be high and under present 
market conditions expect to pay prices that are 
higher than usual. There are, however, many 
people who are holding off building temporarily 
on the theory that the market is ‘‘wild’’ and may 
change at any time in their favor. 

Government agencies who have had to do with 
lumber in the past are laboring under no illusions 
as to the high cost of production and the factors 
that cause reduction of output. So far as is known, 
the Department of Justice has not yet called upon 
any other branch of the Government for data re- 
garding lumber prices or practices. 

There has been a suggestion that the Federal 
Trade Commission issue price statements in the 
nature of advice to the public based on lumber 
production costs of last winter. Generally speak- 
ing, however, such data is not sufficiently recent 
to serve as an accurate guide to present costs; and 
while such statements might be fair as to some 
regions they would be wholly unfair as to other pro- 
ducing sections. Indications are not lacking that 
Congress purposes to stiffen up penalties in exist- 
ing statutes designed to reach profiteers in food, 
fuel and other necessities. 





CONSIDER PLANS TO DEVELOP SOUTH 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 18.—Plans for im- 
provement and development work thruout the South 
were discussed at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern Settlement & Development 
Organization held in Washington last week. Action 
was taken looking toward the rapid extension of the 
activities of the organization and its affiliated State 
associations in several southern States. Many lum- 
bermen are actively interested in the work of this 
organization. 

It was decided to hold a meeting of the board of 
directors of the south-wide organization in Savan- 
nah, Ga., between Nov. 15 and 30. At this meet- 
ing the general business of the organization will 
be transacted and definite plans for next year will 
be mapped out. 

A conference of the executive vice president of 
the organization and the managers of the several 
affiliated State organizations of land owners will be 
held at the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, Sept. 
4-7. This conference will consider several specific 
propositions referred to it by the executive com- 
mittee and will report on them. 





FEDERAL AID FOR HOME BUILDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 18.—The Senate today 
passed unanimously a bill introduced by Senator 
Kenyon of lowa, creating a special commission to 
investigate and report to Congress a plan of finane- 
ing house construction and home ownership with 
a view to extending Federal aid. The proposed 
commission would comprise two senators appointed 
by the Vice President; two representatives ap- 
pointed by the Speaker; a representative each of 
the Treasury and Labor departments, and two 
civilians named by the President, one of the latter 
to be a woman. All members except the appointees 
of the President would serve without pay; his 
appointees receiving not to exceed $6 a day. 

An outline of the commission’s duties follows: 

This commission shall inquire into existing methods 
in the United States of financing the construction and 
acquisition of homes within reach of people of modest 
means; inquire into the effect of these methods in 
stimulating or retarding the investment of capital in 
such homes and in controlling the quality, location 
and cost thereof; inquire into methods followed in 
other eountries and the feasibility of Federal aid to 








assist people of modest means in acquiring homes; and 
report to Congress on or before Jan. 1, 1920, the result 
of such inquiry, and recommend legislation to improve 
upon the existing methods of financing house construc- 
tion and home ownership. 

The commission is authorized to take testimony and 
take such other steps as it deems wise; to employ a 
secretary at not exceeding $200 a month and other 
assistants ; to fix their compensation ; and to pay trav- 
eling and other expenses of members and employees 
engaged in the business of the commission. There is 
appropriated for such purpose a sum not to exceed 
$20,000. An itemized statement of all expenses is to 
be filed with the secretary of the Senate and clerk of 
the House every three months. 





SOLDIER SETTLEMENT INTERESTS ACTIVE 


WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 18—The Smoot bill, 
similar to the Mondell soldier settlement bill, is the 
next measure on the schedule of the Senate com- 
mittee ‘on public lands. The public lands commit- 
tees of both the Senate and the House have re- 
ceived many requests for action on the measure. 
Many requests have been received from discharged 
soldiers and sailors. Southern senators are inter- 
esting themselves in the measure, as well as those 
from other sections. Senator Dial, of South Caro- 
lina, has been in touch with officials of the Interior 
Department and the Department of Agriculture in 
connection with plans for the development of cut- 
over lands in the coastal plain region of his State. 





BOARD ISSUES NEW TARIFF TO ORIENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19.—The Shipping 
board has issued a new tariff sheet, Pacific-Far 
East Freight Tariff No. 16-D, which cancels Far 





Notice to Hoo-Hoo 


Members of Hoo-Hoo and visitors who 
expect to attend the Hoo-Hoo Annual in 
Chicago Sept. 8, 9 and 10, are cordially in- 
vited to make their headquarters at the 
rooms of the American Lumberman, Suite 
Al, Morrison Hotel. Mail sent to that 
address will be cared for and delivered. 
You may make appointments to meet your 
friends there or to hold business confer- 
ences. Telephone and writing material will 
be available, with stenographer and mes- 
senger in attendance. The American Lum- 
berman has reserved this suite for the ac- 
commodation and convenience of Hoo-Hoo 
visitors and they are invited to make use 
of it. Chicago lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo 
cordially invite and urge every member of 
the order to attend the twenty-eighth an- 
nual in Chicago on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept. 8, 9 and 10. 











East No. 16-C and includes the following rates 
from United States Pacific Coast ports to Hong- 
kong, Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama and Manila, via 
direct steamers: 


Lumber, ordinary sizes, not exceeding 12x12 inches 
or 40 feet in length, $30 per 1,000 feet b. m. 

Lumber, lengths over 40 feet and not over 50 feet, 
$32.50 per 1,000 feet b. m. 

Lumber, lengths over 50 feet, special contract. 

Staves and headings in packages, 35 cents per cubic 


foot. 
Turpentine in metal cans, boxed, 35 cents per cubic 
foot. 


Rosin in barrels, 85 cents per 100 pounds. 

Rag pulp, in packages, to Japan, 75 cents per 100 
pounds, 

Wood pulp, in packages, to China and Manila, 80 
cents per 100 pounds. 
‘ Box or barrel shooks, in bundles, 35 cents per cubic 
‘oot. 

Agricultural implements, N. O. 8., in packages, 43% 
cents per cubic foot. 

Tanbark, ground, in packages, 50 cents per cubic 


foot. 
Tanbark, extract, in barrels, 62% cents per cubic 
foot. 





PREPAYING TAXES IN ONE LUMP SUM 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 19.—The American 
Consul General at London has forwarded a sug- 
gestion made to the British Treasury by Reginald 
Nicholson, member of Parilament for Doncaster 





“Produce or Perish” 











and parliamentary secretary fo the Air Ministry. 
The suggestion is that the Government offer to 
individuals paying income taxes and members of 
corporations paying excess profits taxes, a means of 
capitalizing future taxes by immediate payment. 
Under this plan actuaries in the Treasury 

ment might ye that an income tax payer has an 
expectation of living, say ten years, and paying 
an annual tax of $1,000 a year. The Government 
might offer him the alternative of paying $10,000, 
minus the interest which would be earned if pay- 
ments were distributed over ten years. If the payer 
dies within the ten years the Government gains, 
while if he lived beyond that time the individual 
would gain. 

To the objection that the Government has no 
right to barter away the obligation to tax, the re- 
ply is that it already barters that right away for 
twelve months; and under the suggested plan the 
right would be bartered away for a comparatively 
short time. A benefit of this method would be an 
increased incentive to enlarge an income and so 
accumulate an estate that might provide an in- 
creased tax when reached by inheritance duties. 
This principle could be applied to excess profits 
and corporate taxes, except that the element of 
chance would not be present, owing to the fact that 
a corporation does not die. It could be applied 
also to excess profits on partnership earnings. 





ALLOWS ROAD TO CANCEL LUMBER RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 19.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved without hear- 
ing Fifteenth section application No. 7,551, filed 
by E. B. Boyd on behalf of certain nonfederat 
controlled roads, proposing the cancelation of 
rates via St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer, Minn., 
on lumber in carloads to and from South St. Paul 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
applicable on interstate traffic. 





PROPOSE INCREASES ON MAHOGANY 


New Or.Eans, La., Aug. 18.—At a joint session 
of the New Orleans eastern and western district 
freight traffic committees held here Aug. 13, the mat- 
ter of a proposed advance of from 1 to 5 cents 
in rates from New Orleans and other Gulf ports to 
consuming points on and north of the Ohio River 
Crossings was considered. The Otis Manufactur- 
ing Co. and the Frieburg Lumber Co., the only 
manufacturers of mahogany in New Orleans, con- 
tended strongly against the advances on the 
ground that the proposed rates were unreasonably 
high and would place New Orleans shippers at a dis- 
advantage with their competitors at New York, 
Boston and Louisville. These concerns were rep- 
resented by A. C. Bowen, district manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association at New 
Orleans. 
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IMPORTANT HOUSING REPORT ISSUED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 18.—A very exhaustive 
report on the subject of house planning in relation 
to dwellings for workmen has just been published by 
the United States Housing Corporation of the De- 
partment of Labor. It contains 544 pages and more 
than 200 euts of house plans and elevations; and 
gives the details of the town planning, architectural 
and engineering features and the statistics of 26,- 
000 houses originally planned by the housing eor- 
poration for war needs. 

Attention has been given to the designing of 
houses costing from $1,800 to $4,000. Many of 
these plans bring out important economies; yet the 
houses are convenient, homelike and attractive. 
Particular attention was given to standardizing 
plans and materials and cutting out unnecessary 
fixtures. 

In each of the projects only four or five house 
plans were used. By reversing these plans, by 
using the same plan in detached and semi-detached 
houses, by using a pitched roof on one and a 
gambrel roof on another, by using clapboards on 
some and shingles or stucco on others, it was pos- 
sible with these four or five plans to develop a vil- 
lage that had none of the monotony of the typical 
factory town but instead presented a most pleasant 

ect. 

The report, which will be of much practical use 
to house building corporations, architects, contract- 
ors, and manufacturers who are planning to build, 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for $1.50. 
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The Job Ahead—A National Forest Policy 


[By Gilbert Roth, Professor of Forestry, University of Michigan] 





At the outset—my apologies to the knowing ones; 
much that is said here is well known by most people, 
yet the repetition seems useful. 

The forestry problem in the United States is a large 
and a very real one. There is nothing new in this 
problem, nothing startling nor revolutionary. It deals 
with the simple task of growing trees to supply us 
with timber, 

Forty years ago the “experts” told us two big 
stories: That there was an inexhaustible supply and 
that substitutes would rapidly replace wood. Both 
stories were wrong. The truth, well recognized now, 
is that we have about 2,500,000,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber. The big woods decay as fast as they 
grow; that is, they make no net growth for us to 
figure on. The annual cut of timber has been hover- 
ing around the 40,000,000,000 mark for about thirty 
years. We now use, and have used all these years, 
over half of all the lumber cut and used in the world. 
The per capita use of about 400 feet of lumber in- 
creased up to about 1908, and has dropped slowly 
since. 

Even if we can keep up a cut of 30,000,000,000 feet 
a year the expected population of 200,000,000 in 
fifty years will have 150 feet b. m. per capita to use. 
This is about the rate of consumption of timber in 
Germany and a little more than that of Great Britain, 
France and other industrial countries, and represents 
the approximate minimum which any progressive peo- 
ple can get on with. And when that day comes, the 
people of the United States will pay higher prices for 
timber than have ever been paid by any people any- 
where; for they are used to wood and they have the 
money. We may even bring in billions of feet of tim- 
ber from Europe. 

The substitutes have done little more than help us 
to find new uses, and the war has driven this bugaboo 
out of the brush. The present supplies will hold out 
-ixty years, and by that time we shall need 200,000,- 
000 acres of real forest, producing in actual yearly 
growth 150 feet of saw timber an acre; three-fourths 
conifers, the oldest big enough to use, and ready to 
cut. 

But a tree planted today will not be more than a 
sapling in sixty years on most of our forest lands, 
and all that we have planted so far would not keep 
the mills going a day. So it might be well to start 
before long. But what will the national forests do? 
A mere guess, but a safe one, may be ventured, as 
follows: area 150,000,000 acres, one-third grazing, 
brush and timber line country, leaving 100,000,000 
acres in woods; in sixty years—if Congress ever has 
interest enough in the people’s property to keep the 
fires out—it should be ready to grow and furnish 100 
feet an acre, or about 10,000,000,000 feet. But will it? 

And how much will the farm woods produce? Their 
area of 200,000,000 acres is decreasing and should 
do so. They now supply the farmer with hardwood 
fuel and a little additional. They are in poor condi- 
tion and are being cleared, producing less every 
year. _As a lumber supply they are nil, and not 
even dependable for a poor supply of hardwood in 
another fifty years. 

Here in Michigan we cut white and norway pine 
by the billions of feet as late as 1890. Today a stand 
of real pine is a curio, and we take long trips to 
see it; jack pine looks fine to us, and little New 
Hampshire skins more white pine off its old farms 
than our cut amounts to. 

As to large forests in private ownership, there is 
no hiding the truth. They are cut and skinned, or 
cut and devastated—old pinery, red woods etc.—and 
we all know it. Under present conditions, then, 
they are not of the nature of forests, but rather of 
stored stumpage to be marketed without any regard 
to restocking or to future growth. Some of the land 
is used for farming, the bulk is not. There are 200,- 
000,000 acres of cut-over lands now, and the addi- 
tions to this amount are startling. 

“But we can bring timber from Siberfa and Singa- 
pore,” say some. This is nonsense, and thinking peo- 
ple are tired of being fooled. 

So, then, the problem is here, real and big. It awaits 
solution and not mere talk. It is simple but calls for 
work and money and above all for common sense, good 
will and persistence. 

Forestry is a simple branch of agriculture; anybody 
can plant a tree or let a young tree grow into a large 
one, yet there are a few peculiarities about this busi- 
ness that become manifest as soon as we try to raise 
timber as a crop. 

To plant a 40-acre lot to pine as a separate enter- 
prise and sit by till it is grown is not forestry, tho 
many people seem to think so, It is a luxury, rarely 
ever indulged in, and one which certainly has never 
become the practice anywhere. 

Forestry is business, and means putting woods in 
such shape that a crop can be cut every year. And 
whether this woods is 100 or 10,000 acres the for- 
ester tries to get it into such condition that he can 
harvest in any one year about as much as grows during 
that year. 

This is forestry as it is practiced by millions of 
people on millions of acres and has been for hundreds 
of years. \To illustrate a real forest by an actual 
case : 

Area: 8,000 acres (round figures). 

Timber: spruce, with some beech. 

Improvements: roads, open lines for roads 
and for protection, dividing tract into small 
fields of from 10 to 40 acres; also houses for 
forester and for his helpers. 

Method or silviculture: cut old stands clean 
(about 80 acres each year) ; replant next spring ; 


thin the timber on every acre once every ten 
years; in any one year, then, about 800 acres. 

Age: when ripe timber is cut, about 100 
years. ; 

Harvested in 1908: 630,000 cubic feet of ripe 
timber from 80 acres; 340,000 cubic feet from 
thinnings. Total, 970,000 cubic feet of wood. 

Cash income, gross: over $80,000 a year. 

Net income: over $50,000 a year. 

Pays out in expenses, chiefly labor, about 
$30,000 a year. 

The boss is a college bred man; he has maps and 
books, and every ten years his whole tract is in- 
spected, reéstimated (new inventory), and a new plan 
made for it. His helpers are in the forest every day, 
rain or shine. 

This is forestry, and it works and has worked for 
several centuries. It pays; it has taken land worth, 
say, $20 an acre and made a property worth over $200 
an acre. It yields taxes higher than do most of our 
farms. 

But there are several peculiarities here. Somebody 
had to keep at it for over 100 years to shape it up; 
it cost money, time and persistence; and the prop- 
erty had care and protection—not “half a cent an 
acre peanut protection” ; it really was protected. The 
forester on the job has never in his life seen a forest 
fire. 
But this takes time, and the time element is im- 
portant. It is the thing our lumbermen fear and 
our people have not understood. It needs capital, 
too, for in the above forest there are stands 100 
years old, 90 years etc., down to the smallest, and 
these various stages of growth are present at all 
times. This body of trees—this “growing stock’— 
is worth over $180 an acre on the average, while the 
land is worth $20. The farmer has his land, but no 
such growing stock, and there is the rub. If timber 
were a yearly crop there would be no need for for- 
esters, forest policies and laws; the farmer would 
raise timber whenever he was offered the price. 

As it is he can not, and certainly does not do so; 
and it has been the experience of the old world that 
the larger the owner, the better. The forests of the 
long lived States and cities and the law protected, 
“entailed,” privately owned forests beat the small 
privately owned forest/and the village forest in 
crop and income. 

With this time element and the consequent organi- 
zation of the forest; with this growing stock of old, 
middle aged and young stands, there comes a peculiar- 
ity which most people entirely overlook and which 
has affected forestry deeply in all countries and at 
all times. 

The stands of spruce in the above mentioned for- 
est are cut when about 100 years old. But they 
can be marketed at 40, and yield good money at 60 
years. These stands from 40 to 99 years old make 
up the bulk of the $180 an acre, they tempt the 
owner to sell. The result is that a large part of 
forest legislation has had to defend the forest against 
its very owner. The fathers build up and the sons 
cut, sell and “blow it in.” 

In farming and food production the world works 
on a hand to mouth basis. In forestry we have al- 
ways from 25 to 50 years’ living ahead. 

There are other characteristics of this forest crop. 
It takes a hard day’s work to inspect a 40-acre lot 
of spruce (trees 20 feet tall), Just to make sure that 
it is properly stocked, thinned and in satisfactory con- 
dition. The farmer can tell at a glance the condi- 
tion of a “forty” in wheat. Then, too, the timber 
lives 100 years, the corn but a few months. And 
the adage about the slip between the cup and lip has 
a long time application in the forest. Mad seasons 
even up, it is true, but storm, snow, ice, insects, 
fungi, to say nothing of the “bonehead,” have a long 
time to work on every acre. 

But central Europe has proved by centuries of 
success that forestry works; that it beats the farm 
in relative effectiveness. The farm in Europe and 
America is not over 50 percent effective; that is, the 
average crop is not over 50 percent of the full or per- 
fect crop; but forestry in Wurtemburg is better than 
70 percent effective today and is improving. The 
State forests of Wurtemberg and Saxony, over a mil- 
lion acres, have for years past made better than $5 
net an acre a year and have paid higher taxes than 
the farm. 

What these forests do for shop and factory, for 
climate and water flow, for transportation—railway 
and highway—would easily be worth $10 an acre a 
year. And this ‘“‘secondary benefit” the State gets, 
but a private owner does not, and here again lies 
a peculiarity of the forest as a crop. That the 
forest can use poorer land, cold and frosty sites, 
wet ground; that it keeps up and even improves the 
soil; that timber in the lumber yards does not spoil 
like potatoes, but seasons and improves; that it is 
bulky and costs money to haul, all these things are 
too well known to need mention. To some of our 
railroad people it might be of interest to know that 
the forest beats the farm easily four to one in freight 
requirements, 

But all these conditions and qualities of the forest 
need to be kept in mind in the attempt to formulate 
a sensible forest policy for our country, and some 
of them are particularly important in our present 
day discussion of cut-over lands, where some of our 
enthusiasts are advocating a 10 cents an acre range 
business for land that bore a million feet of pine 
per 40 acres and can easily grow $5 worth of pine 
an acre a year. 

Forestry is an old business in Europe, it is new 








with us. And yet, thanks to Fernow, Pinchot, Roose- 
velt and others, much has already been accomplished. 
Forty years ago the word “forestry” was not in the 
American dictionary; there was no forester in the 
United States with an acre of land to work or a log 
to sell; we knew little about our forest trees or 
our forests. The preliminary effort of the census 
of 1880 was a first attempt and led to no end of 
comment and criticism, among the ‘otherwise,’ and 
we were then known as the ‘“denudatics’’—maniacs, 
mild, harmless but useless. 

Today the forester of the United States has juris- 
diction over an area of forests more than four times 
that of all the forests of the former German Empire. 
He offers for sale timber by the hundreds of million 
feet. He has built thousands of miles of roads and 
trails and telephone lines, and has developed the 
best protective system to be found anywhere in the 
world, when we take into consideration the meager 
means allowed by Congress. 

The forests of the United States are now well 
known as to location, area, kinds of trees and con- 
dition; we have some real information concerning 
the growth of our many kinds of trees. The foresters 
of the United States have more real forest studies 
and experiments under way than France ever at- 
tempted and we shall soon be in shape to tell a man 
what he can do and what he can expect with any 
of over thirty kinds of timber on different soils 
and sites, north, south, east or west. 

In 1893 the lumber industry had no data concern- 
ing its importance when it pleaded against free 
trade; today and for the last fifteen years we have 
a dependable yearly statement of the doings of the 
industry. 

But what is more important than all this is 
the fact that the people of the United States are 
informed, that their mind is set on forestry, that 
the legislatures of most of our timbered States 
have taken hold of this problem and that forestry 
as a definite policy in Congress has come to stay. 

Forestry is here, {t has progressed, and progresses 
now faster than ever. The most important advance 
was not always spectacular and noisy, many people 
forgot or overlooked it in the hurly-burly of busi- 
ness. The great national forests have proved their 
worth; the States have made beginnings; we are now 
ready to attempt the hardest and the most important 
task, that of getting forestry not merely started 
but going in all of our most important forests— 
those in private ownership, the forests from which 
comes over 80 percent of our lumber cut today. 
Until we have succeeded in putting forestry there 
we can not claim really to have it in this country ; and 
until we get forestry into our private forests there 
is no real assurance of future supplies and the safety 
of our industries and welfare. 

The job ahead is to prepare for a “growing stock” 
of timber large enough to supply our people with a 
yearly cut of at least 40,000,000,000 feet or 200 
feet b. m. of lumber per capita for a population of 
200,000,000, and do this in about 60 or at most in 
100 years. According to Endres, the German forests 
in 1900 furnished a cut of 20,000,000 meter cube, or 
about 700 million cubic feet of timber (‘‘nutzholz’’). 
Allowing as they do for one-third waste this means 
about 5.6 billion feet b. m. saw stuff. This was 
grown on about 35 million acres of woods, so that the 
yearly growth and cut of saw stuff averaged about 
160 feet b. m. an acre. 

On this basis we would need 250,000,000 acres of 
productive forests growing 160 feet b. m. an acre a 
year, or about 200 million acres outside of the present 
national forests. We shall need more, for it takes 
time to learn the business to start real timber crops 
and avoid large losses. 

As a basis to work on now we have about the 
following: 

100,000,000 acres of woods in the National forests. 
150,000 acres of woods in privately owned forests. 
200,000,000 acres of woods in farm woods. 
200,000,000 acres cut-over lands. 


650,000,000 acres total of prospective possible forest 
lands. 

Of these the farm woods may be left out of con- 
sideration, as much of this will be cleared, and most 
rd = timber is needed for the home supply of 
uel, 

Of both the cut-over lands and the virgin forest in 
private holdings (350,000,000 acres total) about one- 
fourth may be assumed to be agricultural, leaving 
about 265,000,000 acres for woods and bare forest land 
or “brush” to make into productive forest. 

As matters stand the task may well be stated thus: 

(1) The national forests of 100,000,000 acres of 
woods, to continue to receive at least three times the 
present appropriation, i. e., one of 15,000,000 dollars, 
instead of, thru a niggardly policy allowing these 
properties to be exposed, with their much needed, 
ready-to-cut stumpage to the danger of going up in 
smoke, 

(2) Private forests (“commercial”), in larger hold- 
ings, amounting to about 115,000,000 acres, to continue 
as forest. Here the task is to go on with lumbering, 
supply our people, but stop devastation, attend to 
reproduction, and give proper care and protection. 

(83) Select and restock the 150,000,000 acres of 
cut-over lands as fast as possible, and make the neces- 
sary improvements so that they can be handled; espe- 
cially so they can be protected from fire. 

The 200,000,000 acres of farm woods may well be 
left out of consideration for the present. They are 

(Continued on Page 69.) 
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OVERSEAS FORWARDING COMPANY ORGANIZES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug, 19.—The American Over- 
seas Forwarding Co., which was recently chartered 
under the laws of Tennessee with a capital stock of 
$50,000, completed organization today by the elec- 
tion of the following officers: 

President—J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager of 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

First vice president—J. S. Thompson, manager of 
the Louisville (Ky.) branch office of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association. 

Second vice president—A. C. Bowen, manager of the 
New Orleans (La.) office of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association. 

Third vice president—B. F. McCamier, assistant to 
J. H. Townshend, Memphis, Tenn. 

General manager—R. EB. O’Rourke, New Orleans, La. 

General agent west of the Mississippi—J. A. 
Koehler, who will have headquarters at Helena, Ark., 
and be in charge of the offices there. 

Among the directors elected are: 

R. J. Jurden, Penrod-Jurden Co., Memphis; James 
BK. Stark, James B. Stark & Co. (Inc.), Memphis; J. W. 
McClure, Bellgrade Lumber Co., Memphis; George C. 
Ehemann, George C. Ehemann & Co., Memphis; S. M. 
Nickey, Green River Lumber Co., Memphis; Walker 
L. Wellford, Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis; Ferd 
Brenner, Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., Alexandria, La. ; 
and J. H. Townshend, Memphis. 

It is possible that the directorate, which now has 
eight members, may be increased to fifteen. 

The company will engage in the handling of 
rates, charters, bookings, forwardings, maritime in- 
surance and the operation of river barges. It will 
look after outward bound cargoes of lumber and 
other forest products, and also of cotton, tobacco, 
steel and other products of the sections cov- 
ered. Return cargoes on its carriers will include: 
Fertilizers, mahogany lumber and logs ete. Head- 
quarters will be maintained on the thirteenth floor 
of the Bank of Commerce Building. 

The new company has already begun to do busi- 
ness and is looking after a large outward move- 
ment of various commodities. 1t has inquiries for 
space for additional shipments and prospects are 
that it will have all the business of which it can 
take care. 

The minimum amount of stock that any firm can 
have in the company is $200 and the maximum 
$1,000. As soon as the $50,000 stock has all been 
subscribed for, the capital will be increased to allow 
a larger number of stockholders to come in. The 
company will handle business, either inbound or 
outbound, for any shipper and will charge a straight 
fee for its services in handling it, the fee applying 
to shipments of both stockholders and others. 





PROMOTED TO BE GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 19.—Announcement has 
just been made of the promotion of Hubert 
Whitaker to be general sales manager of the Ozan 
Lumber Co., and the appointment of Frank L. 
Roope, for the last eight years St. Louis repre- 
sentative of the Great Southern Lumber Co., Boga- 
lusa, La., as assistant sales manager. 

Mr. Whitaker has been in the lumber business 
about fourteen years, and is still a young man. He 
has risen steadily and the recognition he has gained 
shows clearly that there are still opportunities for 
young men in the lumber business today. He has 
been with the Ozan Lumber Co. in St. Louis for 
the last five years. He began his career in the 
lumber business with the White Sulphur Lumber 
Co., at Jena, La. After four years he went with 
the Four Rivers Lumber Co., Jonesville, La., and 
for two years previous to his coming to St. Louis 
was with the Sterling Lumber Co., Bastrop, La. 
Mr. Whitaker’s brother is manager of the Williams 
Brothers Lumber Co., Oberlin, La. 

The Ozan Lumber Co. controls the output of the 
mills of the Williams Bros. Lumber Co., the Sterling 
Lumber Co., the Allen Lumber & Box Co., Nash- 
ville, and the Sterling Lumber & Box Co., St. 
Louis. The mills have a capacity of 350 carloads 
of southern pine monthly. 

Mr. Roope is well known to the trade in St. 
Louis, having been with the F. J. Shields Lumber 
Co. before his connection with the Great Southern. 





ORGANIZES TO SELL FOR ELEVEN MILLS 


Wapessoro, N. C., Aug. 18.—Announcement has 
been made by the J. 8. H. Clark Lumber Co., with 
general offices in Wadesboro, of an extension of 
its manufacturing and selling facilities, that places 
at its disposal the output of eleven mills manufac- 
turing everything in North Carolina pine and spe- 
cializing in air dried pine roofers and box boards, 
also southern white pine and hemlock; said to be 
the largest supply of these stocks in the South. 

Recently the company increased its capital stock 
to $200,000 in order to take care of its expansion, 
which involved the addition of seven mills to its 
producing force and an extension of its selling or- 
ganization. To look after the mill end of the 
business, Harry G. Clark has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of mills in the Carolinas and in 


rn with headquarters at Willard in the latter 
tate. . 

The sales offices of the company in New York 
City have been removed from 253 Broadway to 
101 Park Avenue, and R. A. Brown has been ap- 
pointed resident manager in charge of the metro- 
politan district. The following additions have been 
made to the sales force: E. W. Clark, western New 
Jersey and central Pennsylvania; C. H. Brown, 
Connecticut and Long Island; and J. D. Hollihan, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New Hampshire. 
Other sales representatives of the company are 
J. C. Linehan & Co., Park Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and Tanner & Litchfield (Inec.), Stock Ex- 
change Building, Philadelphia. 


—_— 


LOUISIANA TO CONSERVE ITS FORESTS 


NEw OrtEANS, La., Aug. 18.—In an effort to re- 
duce the timber losses chargeable to fires set by 
sparks from locomotives, the State department of 
conservation has promulgated specifications for va- 
rious types of spark arresters to be installed on 
wood and coal burning locomotives, which specifica- 
tions were prepared after lumbermen had been given 
an opportunity to be heard. Administration and 
enforcement of the statute has been delegated to 
the forestry division of the department, which is 
striving to cut fire losses in all other possible ways. 
It estimates that $1,000,000 worth of standing tim- 
ber was destroyed in Louisiana during 1917 by for- 
est fires. 

The State forestry division is also working out a 
plan to conserve Louisiana forests by arranging 
with lumber companies to leave uncut all trees un- 
der twelve inches in diameter, particularly when on 
land not adapted to agriculture. But when the land 











The above illustration made from a photograph taken 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff photographer 
shows a bundle of redwood shingles of various pat- 


terns, packed ready for a trip to France. These 
shingles were sent to France to show what redwood 
shingles are like and to illustrate the various dimen- 
sions and patterns in which they may, be obtained. 





is adapted to cultivation ‘‘clean cutting’’ is held 
to be justified. In discussing the plan, State For- 
ester R. D. Forbes said: 

If we can prove to the lumbermen that it is actually 
unprolitable to cut timber under twelve inches because 
of the cutting and hauling costs, and are able to pre- 
vent forest fires, Louisiana’s timber bearing lands will 
continue to yield lumber for generations to come. It 
is the ambition of many lumbermen to cut all the 
timber and sell the cutover land for agricultural pur- 
poses, but the truth is that there is much timber land 
in the State that is totally unfit for farming. When 
the timber is gone the land will be good for little 
else. 

The forestry division is working out formulae to 
determine the cost of cutting and handling trees of 
all sizes. 


OUTLINES TIMBER CONSERVATION PLAN 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 19.—William L. Hall, as- 
sistant forester, of Washington, D. C., visited Osh- 
kosh Tuesday to confer with O. T. Swan, secretary 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, on the program for reforesta- 
tion. He left Wednesday for northern Wisconsin 
to meet Forest Commissioner C. L., Huntington, 
with whom he will visit sections of the State to 
study the situation. 

Mr. Hall, in summing up the present situation and 
plans for the future, said manufacturers of lumber 
in the middle West have choice of three expedients: 
Go out of business, import lumber from the West or 
remove their plants to the western territory. It 
was his belief that manufacturers generally will 
remain where they are and increase their imports. 





In the meantime, he said, a definite program must 
be outlined and carried forward; continuing: 

There are something like 218,000,000 acres of cut- 
over land which must be utilized. In many cases they 
have remained merely cut-over lands, and forest fires 
have ruined them, leaving them desolated and value- 
less. The supply of timber is becoming more and more 
scarce in the northern, eastern and southern portion of 
the country and some definite program must be worked 


out. 

That is our present task and I look for definite 
action to be taken in Congress and by the States per- 
haps as — as next winter. Some of the land un- 
doubtedly will be suitable for agricultural purposes, 
but other lands are suitable for reforestation and a 
great national program must be followed out to keep 
up the supply of lumber necessary for this country, 
to say nothing of exports. Before the war the United 
States had a program of reforesting 20,000 acres of 
land a year. Michigan is caring for 4,000 acres a year 
and Wisconsin, Michigan and other States are also fol- 
lowing out programs more or less religiously. 

What is now required is a codperative program in 
which the United States will take a prominent part. 
I look for such a program to include several phases. 
There must be plans to prevent forest fires. More care 
must be taken to protect the cut-over lands upon which 
new trees are being started. The public lands must be 
reforested and private lands belonging to railway or 
canal companies or to manufacturers must be utilized 
for replanting. Both nationally and as States there 
must be extension of public forests. Nurseries should 
be encouraged and former waste land provided with 
young trees at public expense or nominal cost to de- 
velop the industry. 

More work like that of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison should be done. In ten years excel- 
lent results have followed the operation of that insti- 
tution. Building up of small pieces into veneer and 
ply woods has effected a great economy. In the con- 
struction of bowling pins and shoe lasts much has been 
accomplished and now plans are being put forward 
to utilize such woods for hubs and other wagon parts. 

Also, but by no means the least, there will probably 
have to be some measure of control exercised in the 
timber operations on private land and also to assure 
the public that the planting of new trees will be car- 
ried on only upon tracts suitable to the best develop- 
ment of the new forests. 


-woww 


MAKE GAVEL FROM ANCIENT APPLE TREE 


BELLINGHAM, WAsH., Aug. 16.—At their conven- 
tion in Milwaukee this month the International 
Apple Shippers’ Association will be called to order 
by a gavel made from a Bellflower apple tree, one 
of the first apple trees in Washington, which was 
planted by Capt. Edward Eldridge on his farm, then 
in the red men’s wilderness and now in the residen- 
tial precincts of Bellingham. The gavel is really a 
part of a maul, which for years was used by one 
of the Eldridge gardeners to split ‘‘shakes’’ from 
cedar logs. ‘lhe gavel was designed by Prof. M. 
Heckmann, of the Bellingham State Normal School 
faculty, at the suggestion of Charles C. Bell, of 
Boonville, Mo., first president of the association and 
now in Bellingham visiting his daughter, Mrs. F. 
Stanley Piper. It was made by Roswell Oliver, a 
student at the normal, and in shape resembles an 
apple barrel. 





SALE OF BIG PLANT AND TIMBER 


With the offer for sale of the entire sawmill plant 
and timber holdings of the Pineora Manufacturing 
Co., of Pineora, Ga., an extraordinary opportunity 
is afforded for investment by persons able to han- 
dle a big proposition. This offer is made owing to 
a desire on the part of the owners to dissolve a part- 
nership. The mill, a modern band of 50,000 feet 
daily capacity and a resaw, is in operation, and the 
plant includes full logging and other equipment 
for performing all the operations incidental to lum- 
ber manufacture, as well as living quarters for all 
operatives. 

Included in the sale are 80,000,000 feet of stand- 
ing timber—Georgia pine, cypress and hardwood. 
The mill is located near tidewater at the junction 
of the main lines of the Central of Georgia and 
Midland railroads. On another page fuller details 
of the offer are given. 








NEW COAST WHOLESALE FIRM ORGANIZED 


CHEHALIS, WaSsH., Aug. 16.—The Arkley-Brown 
Lumber Co., which will engage in the wholesale 
lumber business and also handle the output of the 
Coal Creek Lumber Co. and several smaller mills 
in this district, has been organized by C. L. Brown, 
of the Coal Creek Lumber Co., and A, K. Arkley, 
who is secretary and manager of the new concern. 
Mr. Brown is its president. Both are well known 


-in the lumber business in southwestern Washing- 


ton. Mr. Arkley was for five years night superin- 
tendent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, and later general logging superintendent. 
Afterwards he was manager of the wholesale lum- 
ber department of the Spaulding Logging Co., 
Portland, which position he left Aug. 1 to associate 
himself with Mr. Brown. The Arkley-Brown Lum- 
ber Co. will be a little different from an ordinary 
wholesale lumber concern in that it will be more 
of a lumber selling ageney for several mills, and 
it expects to cater to the general yard trade, altho 
specializing particularly in rough timbers, plank, 
ear sills, stringers ete. 
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ASSOCIATIONS DISCUSS VITAL PROBLEMS 


Wide Interest in National Retailers’ Annual—Getting Ready for Salesmen’s Conference—Inspection Rules 
Committee Appointed—North Carolina Box Men Hold Quarterly—Northern Hardwood Wholesalers Meet 


Aug. 28—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Charleston, Mo, Semiannual meeting. 


Sept. 5—Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Agsociation, 
District No. 11, Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


Sept. 9-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Mor- 
rison, Chicago. Annual. 


Sept. 10—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. Special meeting. 


Sept. 11-18—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mich. 


Oh setae Salesmanship Congress, Antigo, 
8. 


Oct. 1-4—National Safety Council, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Oct. 8-11—Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 





SHOW INTEREST IN NATIONAL ANNUAL 


Detroit, Micu., Aug. 19.—Letters are coming in 
from the Canadian line to the Gulf coast and from 
the Atlantic coast to the Pacific coast from retailers 
telling of their intention to be present and take part 
at the annual convention of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in this city on Sept. 11 
and 12. All the arrangements for this important an- 
nual have been completed and every effort has been 
made to provide a program that is not only interest- 
ing but of vital importance to retail lumbermen. 
All dealers are invited to attend and those who do 
business in cities of 25,000 population or more are 
particularly urged to get together at this conven- 
tion, not only to discuss among themselves condi- 
tions as they exist in the various centers but to 
listen to and discuss with authorities in different 
lines the things which are so pertinent to their 
success and future business. In speaking of the 
importance of this annual, Attorney L. C. Boyle, 
Washington, D. C., recently had the following to 
say: 

The almost revolutionary developments that are 
now taking place in Washington makes your convention 
of peculiar significance at this —— time. There 
never has been a time in the go! of our country 
when men in the same line of business and widely 
separated as to location needed to get together as 
badly as now. The business interests of the nation 
are the conservative forces essential to safeguarding 
our fundamental institutions. Only thru discussions 
and exchange of ideas can we safely navigate currents 
of public opinion. 

our September meeting will give opportunity for 
such exchange of thought. So far as my end of the 
program goes, I hope to be —— prepared to discuss 
all legal angles and will probably make some very 
definite recommendations as to the laws of limitation 
—a phase of the general subject that is of peculiar im- 
asec at this particular hour. I feel that lumber 
nterests everywhere should put their houses in most 
careful order and thus insure against the possibility 
of an attack by the State or the Federal Government 
touching price combinations. I have always been 
more than conservative as to this phase of association 
activity and I will hope to strike a definite note along 
this line at your September meeting. Your entire 
program a me very favorably and I am sure 
that the other speakers on your program and those 
who will lead in discussion will be able to put forward 
some most valuable thoughts and bring out some valu- 
able information which could not in the very nature of 
things be secured in any other way than thru this 
conference. I shall be more than pleased if I am 


able, in my humble way, to add anything of importance 
to this meeting. 





NORTHERN SALESMANSHIP CONGRESS 


AnTiGo, Wis., Aug. 20.—At committee meetings 
which were held in this city and at Merrill, Wis., 
the preliminary plans for the Northern Salesman- 
ship Congress to be held here Sept. 26-28, were 
mapped out. The Northern Salesmanship Congress 
is held under the joint auspices of the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. Under the general plan the place of 
meeting is chosen first in lower Michigan and then 
in Wisconsin, and this year large delegations are 
expected from Michigan and Wisconsin. The con- 
gress will include not only the members of the two 
associations but also delegations from wholesalers 
and retailers, Each branch of the trade will be 
given the opportunity to express its views and to 
develop a general discussion of some of the points 
on which there may be differences of opinion. The 
detailed program will shortly be announced by 
G. C. Robson, president of the congress. 


NAMES INSPECTION RULES COMMITTEE 

Thru the official bulletin of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association President C. A. Good- 
man announced the appointment of the following as 
members of the inspection rules committee: John 
W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn., chairman; E, M. 
Holland, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. L. Benas, St. 
Louis, Mo.; M. G. Truman, Chicago, Ill; M. J. 
Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich.; F. T. Dooley, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; B. F. Dulweber, Greenwood, Miss.; 
Otis A. Felger, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Ha C. 
Fowler, Macon, Ga.; W. H. r, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
John A. McBean, Toronto, Ont.; George B. Osgood, 











Chicago, Ill.; I. F. Balsley, Philadelphia, Pa.; B. 
W. Ackles, Buckhannon, W. Va.; M. E. Philbrick, 
Boston, Mass. 

The policy of increasing the size of the com- 
mittee is now under advisement. The membership 
of the organization is growing rapidly, and Presi- 
dent Goodman, while in Chicago this week, said that 
he would not be surprised to see the membership 
rise to 1,200 within a short time. 


URGES PASSAGE OF CUMMINS BILL 


In a circular just issued Adolph Pfund, secretary 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Minneapolis, Minn., urges members to ask their 
congressman to push the Cummins bill to early en- 
actment. He asks also that retailers present the 
matter to other citizens in such a manner as to 
secure their advogacy of the bill, for the reason 
that their interests are identical with those of lum- 
bermen. The Cummins bill, which would restore to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission all rate-mak- 
ing powers, has been passed by the Senate and fa: 
vorably reported out of committee to the House, 
and Mr. Pfund reminds retailers that no citizen 
has ground for complaint if the bill fails owing to 
his neglect to make his sentiments known to his 
congressman, 





—_—~ 


BOX MANUFACTURERS IN QUARTERLY 


Ba.timorE, Mp., Aug. 18.—At the quarterly meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Old Point Comfort, Va., 
last Wednesday, which did not bring out a large at- 
tendance, the members expressed themselves freely 
upon the prevailing business conditions and voiced 
a desire for expansion of the association work, 
The situation of the box and shook manufacturers 
was discussed and it was reported that while some 














This illustration shows some boards from 20 to 36 
inches in width cut from silver fir trees planted 100 
years ago by monks at Camoldoli, Italy. These 
boards were sawn at the oldest sawmill in Italy and 
probably the oldest in Europe. The mill was built 
about 1550 and is still driven by a water wheel. 





of the plants were busy others did not have much 
work on hand. The demand for canned goods boxes 
was said to be rather slack, when it might be ex- 
pected at this time of the year to show marked 
activity. The fruit and vegetable packers, how- 
ever, have encountered obstacles, and were not or- 
dering cases with anything like freedom. Represen- 
tatives of the factories said that their plants were 
about 60 percent busy, largely on account of low 
prices, and that the competition was decidedly keen, 
with the region as a whole about 75 percent busy. 
July shipments were curtailed by bad weather. In 
the discussion of costs and selling prices it was 
shown that the former kept up, while the latter were 
too low, with the result of profit margins falling 
under what the factories could reasonably expect. 
In the opinion of the members information about 
selling prices was badly needed, and the association 
will compile such data. Information on exchange 
of prices among the different regions is also ur- 
gently needed. 

The labor supply is more plentiful than it has 
been, but workers are still inefficient and production 
cost, as a consequence, is inordinately high, with 
wages about the same as last year and with some 
prospect of an improvement in efficiency as the 
manufacturers are able to perfect their organiza- 
tion. 


| “Produce or Perish.” 














The association went on record as opposing the 
8-hour bills introduced by Senator Poindexter and 
the senator from New Hampshire. 

Action was also taken to continue the investiga- 
tion into export shook markets and methods. There 
is no intent to send a representative to Europe as 
a special emissary to make a study of conditions 
in the various countries. But all the data that may 
be available on the subject is to be gathered and 
brought to the attention of the members. This work 
is under the direction of a committee consisting of 
L. F. Howell, of the D. M. Lea Co. (Ine:), Rich- 
mond, Va., chairman; W. L. Rice, of the T. B. Rice 
& Sons Co., Philadelphia, president of the associa- 


_ tion, and J. C, Nellis, the secretary, of Baltimore. 


The next meeting, on November 12, is to be 
held in Baltimore. R. W. Jordan, of Virginia, 
former secretary, presided in the absence of the 
president and the vice president. 





—~ 


HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 18.—Members of the 
Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion had their summer meeting last week at the 
Minneapolis Automobile Club’s handsome new 
building overlooking the Minnesota River, several 
miles south of this city. Local and visiting mem- 
bers met at the Hotel Radisson and embarked in 
automobiles, twenty-nine strong, shortly before 
noon. On the way out to the club the party 
traversed part of the fine Minneapolis boulevard 
system, skirting beautiful lakes, Arriving at the 
club house, the lumbermen first enjoyed a luncheon, 
which was an eloquent testimonial to the cuisine 
of the new establishment. 

After luncheon the lumbermen adjourned to the 
meeting place on the spacious club piazza, Presi- 
dent C. P. Crosby presided at the gathering, and 
the principal speaker was Donald R. Brewster, of 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

At the outset of the meeting a motion by T. T. 
Jones was adopted, directing the secretary to se- 
cure reports of unsold stocks on Sept. 1 and com- 
pile them for the members. Treasurer J. B. An- 
drews reported a balance of $400 in the associa- 
tion treasury. Secretary J. F. Hayden then pre- 
sented a brief report covering his activities since 
the last meeting and suggesting that a resolution 
be adopted advocating the return of the railroads 
to their owners. 

Commenting on the secretary’s report, President 
Crosby observed that an advance in railroad rates 
may be expected and that lumbermen should gov- 
ern themselves accordingly. The following resolu- 
tions were unanimously adopted: 

WHEREAS, During the period of Government oper- 
ation of the railways of the United States, trans- 
portation facilities and service have been inadequate 
and unsatisfactory ; and 

WHEREAS, A proposal has been made by the railway 
unions for the adoption of the socalled Plumb plan 
of railway ownership and operation, a bolshevistic 
scheme of socialism; be it 

Resolved, By the Northern Wholesale Hardwood 
Lumber Association, that we are opposed to any form 
of Government ownership or operation and favor the 
return of the railways to their corporate owners not 
later than Jan. 1, 1920, under the regulation and su- 
pervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we are opposed to any long und short 
haul provision which will eliminate discretionary 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The application of the Hardwood Mills Lumber 
Co., of Chicago, for membership in the association 
was read and the company was voted into mem- 
bership. 

The following statistical report on stocks was 
made by Secretary Hayden, serving as the basis 
for an informal discussion of market conditions: 


CoMPARATIVE ‘StocKS HELD BY MEMBERS OF THB 
NORTHERN WHOLESALE HARDWOOD LUMBER 





ASSOCIATION 
July 81 Jan. 1, July 1, 
1918 1919 1919 
DR 5 6.daesenwees 1,357,000 736,000 1,596,000 
Basswood ....... 12,847,000 7,408,000 463, 
eee 0,831,000 21,940,000 20,273,000 
CE | eee 5,062,000 3,700,000 — 6,181,000 
Rock elm ....... 1,843,000 1,217,000 2,185,000 
Soft maple ...... 1,080,00 927,000 1,298,000 
Hard maple ..... 26,068,000 22,651,000 19,335,000 
eS er te iT »256, 640,000 1,180,000 
TOtAIS 0 vcvcvs 80,344,000 59,219,000 60,511,000 


When it came to selecting a place for the No- 
vember meeting, Mr. Brewster gave the lumbermen 
an urgent invitation to come to Madison and inspect 
the Forest Products Laboratory there while in the 
city. The invitation was accepted. 
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LUMBERMEN HOLD NOTABLE MEETING 


A notable gathering of lumbermen was present 
at the session of the governmental relations com- 
mittee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation held at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago, 
Tuesday morning, as many retailers and whole- 
salers who had been invited to attend were there. 
As far as the meeting concerned the retailers and 
wholesalers it was called to discuss the subject as 
to what might be done to stabilize prices. There 
was a thoro discussion of the subject. 

After many had expressed themselves those pres- 
ent practically came around to the view that lum- 
ber prices will not be stabilized or lumber become 
a cheaper commodity until there is greater produc- 
tion and less consumption of the product. The 
meeting was opened by a very able discussion of 
economic and political problems now facing the 
country and industry by Charles 8. Keith, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., chairman of the committee. The 
paper of Mr. Keith is given in full on pages 1 and 
52 of this issue. Attorney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas 
City, Mo., counsel for the National, spoke at some 
length on some of the common problems of the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler and the retailer, weav- 
ing these problems together with others that now 
so vitally concern business generally. 

The retailers’ position in the present market 
situation was presented by J. J. Comerford, of 
Detroit, Mich., president of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. Mr. Comerford told 
how the retailer was today getting most of the 
blame for the present price of lumber, as he was 
closer than any other factor in the industry to the 
consumer. The retailer earnestly desires stabilized 
lumber prices as the uncertainty of present market 
conditions made it difficult to conduct a retail lum- 
ber business. Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo., also 
spoke in behalf of the retailers. As to what could 
be done to stabilize prices, there was a discussion 
in which several took part, but as it was pointed out 
that under the Sherman law it is just as illegal to 
agree to decrease prices as to increase them, the 
different branches of the trade could not agree 
upon a plan to hold the lumber market. The law 
of supply and demand would have to run its course, 
was the contention, and the only way to obtain 
cheaper lumber is thru greater production and less 
consumption. 

The responsibility for present lumber prices on 
some items was placed upon the shoulders of the 
wholesalers by one of their own number, C. V. 
McCreight, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who warmly de- 
clared that wholesalers in bidding against each 
other for the product of the mills during the 
present lumber scarcity had forced prices upward. 
Wholesalers who differed with Mr. McCreight were 
F. 8. Underhill, of Philadelphia, Pa., and Max 
Myers, of Pittsburgh, Pa., who said that manufac- 
turers in many instances were inviting bids for 
their lumber from wholesalers instead of discourag- 
ing the practice. A very able discussion of prob- 
lems affecting the lumber industry and conditions 
that have 1éd to the present strong price level in 
the industry was given by Fred R. Babcock, of the 
Babeock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Babcock 
apologized for not being a good public speaker. 
Whether the apology was in the nature of kidding 
himself or his audience is not known, but it is very 
evident that he will not be required to preface his 
remarks again with such an apology. His talk 
was one of the ablest heard in lumber circles in a 
long while. 

The lack of labor, the present inefficiency of 
labor and the demands of labor in the woods and 
at the mills in the different producing sections were 
also discussed. Conditions on the west Coast and 
in the Inland Empire country were told by D. C. 
Eccles, of Ogden, Utdh., while others spoke on the 
same subject. A very able talk on general phases 
of the present lumber situation was given by 
Clarence H. Sherrill, of Paducah, Ky. Several 
others also gave their views briefly on present day 
problems of the lumber industry. 

Out of the whole discussion came the thought 
that lumbermen could hold their market within 
bounds if the existence of combinations was made 
legal, so long as these combinations did not oper- 
ate to the injury of the public. A motion was 
passed favoring a resolution embodying that 
thought. The resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting 
that the laws of the United States and the laws of 
each state should be so amended as to permit com- 
binations in trade and commerce when such com- 
binations are not injurious to the public or are in 
the public interest, and that the courts should be 
the judge of the effect upon the public of such 
combinations. 

Resolved, Further, that we are unalterably op- 
posed to further extension of governmental parti- 
cipation in the affairs of industry either by way 
of price fixing, licensing or public ownership and 
operation of industry or otherwise. 

The committee also passed another resolution 
relative to the attitude of the National Lumber 
Maanfacturers’ Association toward the League of 


Nations and the treaty of peace, having especial ref- 
erence to Section 10 of the League of Nations 
covenant and Sections 13 to 20 of the peace treaty. 
Publicity will be given to the exact text of the 
resolution later. It is likely that there will be 
further conferences of manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers along the lines of the one held on 
Tuesday. 





SOUTHERN PINE DIRECTORS MEET 


An important and well attended meeting of the 
board of directors of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion was held at the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago 
on Wednesday. The order of business as had been 
arranged by Secretary-manager J. E. Rhdoes was 
carried out in almost its entirety and much was 
accomplished at the meeting. Perhaps the most 
important discussion was the attitude of the south- 
ern pine manufacturers on some of the proposed 
legislation at Washington, affecting the lumber in- 
dustry and business generally, in the matter of 
business control and property rights. It was the 
consensus that lumbermen should take more in- 
terest in what is being done at Washington. The 
discussion covered the League of Nations and the 
peace treaty, and while it was thought not proper 
for the association to go officially on record, every 
member of the Southern Pine Association is urged 
as a citizen to study carefully the provisions of the 
League of Nations and peace treaty carefully, espe- 
cially the provision establishing an international 
labor department, so that they may arrive at con- 
clusions as to what is for the best interest of the 
country, and have their convictions expressed in 
Congress. The members discussed the action of the 
governmental relations committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association with respect to 
the return of the railroads to private control and 
governmental interference with industry, the south- 
ern pine directors endorsing the action. It was 
the conviction of the members that present condi- 
tions of unrest occasioned by the high cost of liv- 
ing will not be relieved until production becomes 
greater and consumption is lessened. In reference 
to the Kenyon measure proposing the licensing of 
the packers, the directors took a stand against it 
on the ground that such a proposal is simply a 
subterfuge for governmental control not only of 
that industry but a step in the direction of control 
of all industry, which is unconstitutional. The di- 
rectors also are against any further governmental 
fixation of prices. The Cummins bill providing for 
restoring to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
its prewar rate making powers is favored. 

The directors discussed proposed national for- 
estry legislation but no action was taken further 
than what was decided upon a year and a half ago 
for the creation of a forestry department within 
the Southern Pine Association, and the employ- 
ment of a competent man to head the department. 
The association has closely studied the problem 
affecting the tree growth in the Gulf regions, and 
ultimately the department will be established to 
assist the organization in treating the subject in a 
practicable way. The directors also discussed the 
proposal that southern pine manufacturers pay their 
logging camp and mill workers on a piece basis in- 
stead of so much an hour or a day, but further 
study will be made of such a scale before any 
recommendation is made. 

R. M. Rickey, auditor of the association, made a 
report on accomplishments of the conferences held 
in Washington to guide the officials of the Treas- 
ury Department in arriving at. a just basis for 
taxing the lumber industry under the provisions of 
the revenue act. Several other detail matters were 
discussed at the meeting. Those present included 
R. M. Hallowell, Elizabeth, La., who as vice presi- 
dent of the association presided; I. H. Fetty, 
Savannah, Ga., Charles 8S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; 
F. W. Reimers, Hammond, La.; W. E. Guild, Jack- 
son, Miss.; Charles Green, Laurel, Miss.; F. T. 
White, Shreveport, La.; D. V. Dierks, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Harry T. Kendall, Houston, Tex.; Eli 
Weiner, Keltys, Tex.; C. M. Munson, Pensacola, 
Fla.; J. E. Hathcock, Chapman, Ala.; Secretary- 
manager J. E. Rhodes and R. M. Rickey, associa- 
tion auditor, of New Orleans, La. 
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GOLFERS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Iron Mountain, Micu., Aug. 20.—The U. P. 
Golf Association composed of golf clubs of this 
section many of whose members are lumbermen, 
held its eighth annual meeting and banquet at the 
Miliman Hotel Aug. 15. The president of the 
association is M. J. Fox, general manager of the 
Von Platen Lumber Co. of this city, who in more 
ways than one is qualifying as a golf expert. The 
annual was most enjoyable and was enlivened by 
songs and pertinent addresses upon such subjects 
as ‘‘Golf as an Aid to the Health of Sheep’’ and 
‘*Golf vs. the High Price of Knot Holes.’’ A fea- 
ture of the entertainment was that offered by the 
Cottrell sisters, who made a pleasing impression 
upon the lumbermen at the recent Mackinac Island 
conference. 


INTERESTING PROGRAM FOR RETAILERS 


FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., Aug. 20.—Secretary J. 8. 
N. Farquhar, of the Southeast Missouri Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, is urging a full attend- 
ance at the sixth annual convention of the associa- 
tion, which is to be held in the Y. M. C. A. audi- 
torium at Charleston, Mo., on Aug. 28, as matters 
of great importance to the trade are to be discussed. 
The program is in part as follows: Opening ad- 
dress by President Charles E. Kiefner; ‘‘ Business 
Codperation,’? W. B. Ragsdale, Charleston; ‘¢The 
Golden Rule in Business,’? W. B. Massey, Bonne 
Terre; ‘*The Outlook,’’? C. W. Hendersom, Jack- 
son; ‘‘ How the Lumber Business Appeals to a Be- 
ginner,’’ J. Lanier Byrd, Charleston; ‘‘ What Is a 
Profiteer?’’, Hugh Steele, Bismarck; ‘‘ Benefit of 
Trade Journals to the Retail Lumberman,’’ W. H. 
Powell, St. James; ‘‘Cost of Doing Business,’’ L. 
T. Metz, Poplar Bluff; ‘‘Glory or Profit— 
Which?’’, Charles C. England, Festus. In the 
evening there will be a banquet, addressed by 
prominent speakers. A sight seeing automobile 
tour has been arranged for the ladies, who are 
specially invited. 


ASSOCIATION MAKES A FINE DISPLAY 

OsHKOSH, WIs., Aug. 21.—The very beautiful 
display of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, which attracted much 
attention at the Illinois state fair, is also to be 
shown at the Minnesota and Wisconsin state fairs, 
opening on Aug. 30 and Sept. 8, respectively. The 
display was prepared and is managed by Chief In- 
spector W. H. McDonald, who has had charge of 
the association’s exhibit work for the last four 
years. Some special features have been added this 
year, including hemlock base and casing, white 
enameled maple and birch, flooring etc. The birch 
exhibit comprises full sized doors, casing, birch 
veneer panels and wide boards, in natural and 
various other finishes. A model silo is also shown, 
as well as samples of the three standard grades of 
white cedar shingles—the Half Century, *A* and 
Sound Butts. The exhibit, which is very attractive 
and of a highly educational character, also includes 
twenty pictures of sawmills operated by associa- 
tion members. 


SOUTHERN PINE GRADERS CONFER 


NEw Organs, La., Aug. 18.—Two mill graders’ 
conferences were held last week under the auspices 
of the Southern Pine Association’s inspection de- 
partment—the first at Jackson, Miss., on Tuesday, 
Aug. 12, and the second at Oakdale, La., on Satur- 
day, Aug. 16. Both meetings were well attended 
and successful in point of interest. Another grad- 
ers’ conference has been scheduled for next Satur- 
day, Aug. 23, at the Pinehurst Hotel, Laurel, Miss. 











APPOINTED SECRETARY OF EXCHANGE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 18.—President Thomas C. 
Whitmarsh, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis, announces the appointment of Harry Asman 
as secretary of the exchange, effective Aug. 15. 
He succeeds Roy M. Edmonds, who resigned because 
of the press of other business. Mr. Asman is well 
known in the lumber business tn St. Louis, having 
been connected with the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 
and other concerns. He will devote his entire time 
to the work of the Exchange. 





SOUTHERN HOO HOO CONCATENATIONS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 19.—A Hoo-Hoo concatena 
tion is being planned for Corinth, Miss., Aug. 30, 
according to advice received by Secretary-Treasurer 
E. D. Tennant from M. M. Elledge, Vicegerent 
Snark for the northern district of Mississippi. He 
expects to have a class of at least twelve kittens. 

A concatenation will be held at Weston, W. Va., 
with W. D. Kauffman, Vicegerent Snark in charge. 





TO CONFER ON CHIEF’S FOREST POLICY 
SyracusE, N. Y., Aug. 20.—Col. Henry S. 
Graves, chief of the United States Forest Service, 
will come to Syracuse, N. Y., to discuss with all 
interested organizations his proposed national for- 
est policy. This conference may develop into the 
most important gathering ever held involving the 
future of the nation’s forests and timber supply. 
Announcement of this conference was made by 
a special committee of the New York Forestry 
Association today, when — a steps were 
taken to prepare for Col. Graves’ visit the second 
week in November. The conference will be at- 
tended by representatives of the Empire State 
Forest Products Association, the State conserva- 
tion commission, and the New York Forestry Asso- 
ciation, and invitations to attend will also be sent 
to representatives of the American Pulp & Paper 
Association, the Association for the Protection of 
the Adirondacks, the retail lumber dealers, and all 
other organizations interested in the forests “f the 
State. 
The conference is the result of the realization 
that the private forests of America are nearly ex- 
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hausted and that now is the time when the nation 
and the State must establish principles of produc- 
tion of a timber crop on private land. The grow- 
ing realization of this need was brought to a focus 
by the war census of the timber of the nation, to 
learn exactly where America stood on timber for 
war purposes. This showed that radical steps must 
be taken to prepare for the future, and Col. Graves 
at once began the formulation of a national policy. 
He is now ready to discuss the economic phases 
of the problem. 

The date for the conference has not been defi- 
nitely set, but will probably be either Nov. 11 or 
13, so that some of the organizations interested 
may hold their conventions in connection with the 
Graves conference. The program will be without 
many set addresses, leaving the time practically 
free for Col. Graves’ address and for discussion. 
Other addresses will be merely to bring out special 
points for discussion. 

Today’s conference was attended by Ralph 8. 
Hosmer, in charge of forestry, New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University ; Secre- 
tary J. R. Simmons, of the New York Forestry 
Association; Seeretary Warwick 8. Carpenter, of 
the State conservation commission; Dean Hugh P. 
Baker, New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse; Bristow Adams, chief of publications 
of the New York State College of Agriculture; 
and Warren B. Bullock, director of forest exten- 
sion, New York State College of Forestry. 





DON'T FORGET THE HO0-HOO ANNUAL 


At the Wednesday meeting of the local commit- 
tees of Hoo-Hoo that have the task of arranging 
for the Hoo-Hoo annual to be held in Chicago Sept. 
8 and 9 further progress was made in perfecting 
the details. A conference was held with the man- 
ager of the Hotel Morrison who told just what was 
being done to make the annual a big success. The 
meetings will be held in the spacious ballroom on 
the eighth floor of the hotel and other rooms will be 
reserved for committee meetings. On the evening of 
Sept. 9, a dinner at $3.50 a plate will be served in 
the Terrace Gardens, the price including the enter- 
tainment which will be special and high class. Hoo- 
Hoo, beware!’ Something of a dark and secret na- 
ture is being arranged that will make all of you 
give catcalls of distress. On the same evening 
there will be a concatenation and all the prospective 
kittens from, far and wide will be sought for initia- 
tion material that night. Following the concatena- 
tion there will be a vaudeville and buffet luncheon 
for the old cats and a liver luncheon for the kittens. 
Local Hoo-Hoo are confident that the annual is go- 
ing to prove a corking success. 


RETAILERS ATTEND LUNCHEON 


On Tuesday after the meeting of the govern- 
mental relations committee of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association at the Black- 
stone Hotel, attended by wholesalers and re- 
tailers as well as manufacturers, most of the 
retailers attended a luncheon given at the Con- 
gress Hotel. Following the luncheon Attorney 
L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., addressed the 
retailers on some phases of their present day 
trade problems. Attorney Boyle described the 
meeting which the retailers had just left as one 
of the most auspicious gatherings that had oc- 
curred in lumberdom in the few years that he 
has been conversant with the industry. He said 
that manufacturers, retailers and wholesalers 
have many things in common which they may 
discuss not only for their own benefit but for the 
welfare of all. 

Attorney Boyle told the retailers how best 
local associations could be helpful to dealers 
and what they could do and what they could not 
do in a legal way. He said that no one even 
thought of such a thing as group price fixing 
any more. because it is not only illegal but even 
if legal, it would be detrimental to the retailers. 
However, there is nothing illegal, he said, for 
retailers to get together and discuss every phase 
of their trade problems that will permit them 
intelligently to arrive at the value of the lumber 
they have to sell on a basis that will insure 
a just and reasonable profit. That sort of co- 
operation is not only legal but is urged by the 
Government. At the close of his talk, Attorney 
Boyle was asked several questions, the answers 
throwing further light on retailers’ problems. 








TIP FOR RETAILERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


OnEonTa, N. Y., Aug. 19.—Roscoe C. Briggs, 
president and general manager of the Briggs Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), believes in keeping the name of the 
company before the people. No one can forecast 
just when some one is going to want some lumber 
or other building material, and so Mr. Briggs tries 
to keep the name of the Briggs Lumber Co. in the 
minds of the people all the time so that whenever 


building is thought of the Briggs Lumber Co, will 
be thought of. The company is now giving out 
bread boards, upon which the word ‘‘ Briggs’’ is 
stamped, simply to keep the name of the company 
before the people. Mr. Briggs, in commenting upon 
these boards, says, ‘‘ We find that these bread boards 
are well received and have had several inquiries for 
duplicates. The bread boards were not an original 
idea with us, but the kind of material used we dis- 
covered by accident. By way of explanation I would 





THE BRIGGS 


BREAD BOARD 


say that we purchased these boards from a mill 
that handles quite an amount of veneered stock. 
We wrote them asking what boards they had that 
ran from 8 to 12 inches in width and 12 to 16 
inches in length. This particular stock had about 
400. They are all thicknesses, all kinds of veneer 
and all sizes. We simply trimmed them up, bored 
a hole and branded them. We believe many mills 
have these in stock and would be glad to dispose of 
them.’? 





United States and the World 


The United States has only 6 percent 
of the population of the world and only 
7 percent of the land, yet it produces: 
20 percent of the World’s supply of Gold. 
25 percent of the World’s supply of Wheat. 


40 percent of the World’s supply of Iron 
and Steel. 


40 percent of the World’s supply of Lead. 
40 percent of the World’s supply of Silver. 
50 percent of the World’s supply of Zinc. 
52 percent of the World’s supply of Coal. 
60 percent of the World’s supply of Cotton. 
60 percent of the World’s supply of Copper. 


60 percent of the World’s supply of Alumi- 
num. 


66 percent of the World’s supply of Oil. 
75 percent of the World’s supply of Corn. 


85 percent of the World’s supply of Auto- 
mobiles. 

It was American citizens, represented in 
the Army, Navy, manufacturing, labor, 
banking houses, on the farms, in the stores 
and offices and in the homes, who, thru 
their creativeness, initiative and determi- 
nation delivered the final blow that de- 
feated the enemy. These same forces 
codperating now, in the same spirit of 
patriotism, with its unity of. action, sacri- 
fice and thrift, can successfully solve in 
fairness to all the problems of peace. For 
this purpose the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association has called the National ‘‘Our 
Country First’’ Conference for September 
8 and 9 in Chicago. 











WOOD SAVING TO CUT COST OF SHOES 


SyracusE, N. Y., Aug. 18.—One way to help in 
cutting the cost of women’s shoes is suggested in 
a report made on closer utilization of maple wood, 
by the New York State College of Forestry, which 
has just closed a contract with the United States 
Forest Service for a joint survey of wood utiliza- 
tion in New York State. Under present conditions 
shoe manufacturers are paying 33 percent more 
than is necessary for the wood for women’s high 
heels, This amount may be saved to shoe manu- 
facturers and at the same time wood otherwise 
wasted may be utilized by a change in manufactur- 
ing methods. 

At present shoe manufacturers buy heart wood 
maple of the highest quality, in large sized pieces 
12 and 14 feet long, 8 inches wide and 2 inches 
thick. After reaching the shoe manufacturer, this 
large dimension maple lumber is cut into 4-foot 
lengths 2 inches square and the heels are turned 
from these pieces. 

The distribution of this large sized maple lum- 
ber is costly, while small pieces may be secured 
of equally good material out of what is now waste 
in manufacture. The sawmill cost of cutting 
waste pieces of maple to the 4-foot, 2 by 2-inch 
size is small, and a cost which the shoe manufac- 
turer now bears. In addition, the lumber manufac- 
turer would sell the finished small sizes at a price 
far lower than that for which he can afford to pro- 
duce the large sized pieces. 

Investigation shows that prices roughly are $100 
for the large sized material while the same amount 
of what is now waste could be sold by the lumber 
manufacturer, cut to the size desired by the shoe 
man, for about $75. This study of close utiliza- 
tion is one of the most important tasks relating to 
the lumber industry to be taken up in New York 
State this year. 





NET RETURNS ON COAST SHOW INCREASE 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Aug. 16.—Net returns from 
the Pacific Northwest log for the first seven months 
of 1919 increased only 87 percent compared with 
the same period in 1913, according to an analysis 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; and 
the figures are correct, despite the apparent high 
prices of some conspicuous yard items. Yet manu- 
facturing costs have increased more than 100 per- 
cent, labor 117 percent, cost of material and sup- 
plies approximately 100 percent, and other elements 
proportionately. In reaching a correct analysis 
of lumber prices, it is necessary to consider all 
items of production, not alone a few ‘‘luxuries’’ 
that are scarce and in great demand. Vertical 
grain flooring is one of the highest priced products 
of the log, but less than one-fourth of 1 percent of 
the average log is cut into vertical grain flooring. 
The bulletin of the association says: 


If current prices for some particular items of yard 
stock are compared with those prevailing six years 
ago it is possible, of course, to obtain results showing 
high percentages of increase; but it must be remem- 
bered that during the prewar period certain yard stock 
items were a drug on the market and were selling at a 
price that would not even warrant a direct expendi- 
ture on labor and capital. At that time the “special 
cutting” business for industrial needs was going at a 
relatively better price than the yard stock. Thus the 
manufacturers were able to maintain an average price 
level sufficient to meet their requirements. But to- 
day the reverse condition exists, with a brisk demand 
for standard yard stock items, and, comparatively 
speaking, no great demand for industrial needs. The 
result is that an analysis of yard stock items alone, 
because of comparing a demoralized condition with a 
reverse situation, shows an increase in many cases of 
more than 100 percent ; but the average log, the analy- 
sis shows, does not produce more than 60 percent of 
yard stock. On the other hand, when the remaining 
40 percent of the log is considered alone, the increase 
in price over 1918 is far below the average, with the 
result that the increase for the entire log for the 
first seven months of the year compared with six 
years ago is but 87 percent. 


The returns show that during the first five months 
of 1919 the mills accepted a net loss of $1.18 a 
thousand feet. With a gradual increase in prices 
during this period, the net returns for May show 
a profit of 28 cents a thousand, which represents 
but 1 percent on the capital invested. The returns 
for June, which are now in process of analysis, 
make a better showing. While the loss to date, 
including June, is 55 cents a thousand, the gain 
for June alone is $1.46 a thousand. 





The school of forestry of the University of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho, has issued its announcement of for- 
estry courses for 1919-1920. As it is a State uni- 
versity no fees are charged residents for regular 
studies and by a somewhat peculiar practice at the 
present time no tuition is being charged to students 
from other States. There are three different 4-year 


courses, one in general forestry, one in logging en- 
gineering and one in grazing. A 3-year course for 
forest rangers is also provided. ~ 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Jennie—Jones & Dunn have moved 
to Monroe, La. 

GEORGIA. Eastman—The J. S. Nicholson Lum- 
ber Co. has been sold to Romulus Cook. 

ILLINOIS. Equality—Henry Barnett, Jr., has 
purchased the yard of the McIntire Lumber Co. 

Irving—Winn & Tobias are succeeded in the lum- 
ber business by Charles H. Tobias. ; 

Middle Grove—W. I. Jackson, of Farmington, and 
H. H. Payne have purchased the Middle Grove 
lumber and grain business of W. Courtney. 

Streator—R. W. Bradford succeeds Mark Anthony 
in the lumber business. 

IOWA. Iowa Falls—C. L. Hartinger succeeds 
Canfield & Co. in the lumber business. 

KANSAS. Dennis—S. M. Gloyd is succeeded by 
Billington & Starr. 

Modoc—Boulware & Countryman are succeeded 
by M. E. Boulware. 

Winfield—H. M. Jarvis is succeeded by Carl 
Tipton. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Mengel Box Co. 
has purchased the controlling interest in the C. C. 
Mengel & Bro. Co. and the business will be con- 
solidated. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The J. F. Wilder 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by the George Derdinger 
Lumber Co. 

White Castle—Edward E. 
Barbay & Babin Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Greenfield — The Franklin 
County Lumber Co., of Greenfield, has purchased 
| = mae business of Otis Hager at South Deer- 

eld. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—The C. A. Strand Co. has 
changed its name to Strand Lumber & Millwork Co. 

Fennville—Claude Hutchinson has been succeeded 
by the Fennville Lumber Co. 

MINNESOTA. Blackduck—W. Z. Robinson suc- 
ceeds the Alsop Co. 

Minneapolis—Luce Bros. are succeeded by Luce- 
Lingren. 

Minneota—The Melham Bros. Lumber Co. has 
been sold to the Midland Lumber & Coal Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Newton—The B. A. Parnell Lum- 
ber Co. has moved to Monroeville, Ala. 

NEW JERSEY. South Amboy—A. J. Miller is 
succeeded by Miller, Bergen & Welsh (Inc.). 

NORTH DAKOTA. York—A. L. Obert has sold 
out to Bovey-Shute & Jackson (Inc.). 

OHIO. Yellow Springs—Frank Hughes has sold 
his interest in the local sawmill to Dow Welch. 

OKLAHOMA. Okmulgee—The Spurrier Lumber 
Co. has been sold to the Sun Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bruin—J. H. Orr (Estate) is 
succeeded by A. R. Orr. 

Kutztown—The Heffner & Dietrich Co. has been 
sold to the Kutztown Lumber Co. 

Philadelphia—The Huganir-Johnston Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Huganir Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Sumas—Hoff & Pinkey are suc- 
ceeded by George Lindley. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—The Brown-Mitcheson 
Co. has sold its electric sawmill to the Johnson 
Lumber Co., of Milwaukee. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—Southern Pine & Hard- 
wood Co., incorporated; capital, $17,000; wholesale 
and manufacturing. 

ARKANSAS. Leslie—Export Cooperage Co., in- 
creasing capital from $300,000 to $500,000. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Macon Crate & Basket Co., 
incorporated. 


Barbay succeeds the 


ILLINOIS. Peoria—Pamlico Lumber & Develop-. 


ment Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000; purchased 
land in North Carolina and will develop. 

KENTUCKY. Russell—The Russell Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—George Derdinger 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; ex- 
port lumber. 

MICHIGAN. Edmore—Edmore Grain & Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $15,000 to $70,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Louisiana Lumber «& 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated. 

NEBRASKA. Randolph—Randolph & Farmers’ 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

NEW YORK. New York—Empire Trim Co., in- 
corporated. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Zeeland—Zeeland Farmers’ 
Coéperative Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

OHIO. Cuyahoga Falls—Steele-Alderfer Co., in- 
creasing capital to $250,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Hooker—Farmers’ Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

OREGON. Florence—Delta Shingle Co., increas- 
ing capital from $20,000 to $30,000. 

Gales Creek—Consolidated Lumber Co., 
porated. 

Portland—Clark Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Portland—Oregon Import & Export Co., 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

Silverton—J. Wolfard & Co., incorporated; capti- 
tal, $24,000; old concern. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Waynesboro 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Krause Hardwood Di- 
mension Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; whole- 
sale handling of dimension stock in southern field. 
A. R. Krause, formerly with Brown Bros. Dimension 
Co., head of concern. 

TEXAS. Alvarado—Farmers’ & Merchants’ Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital from $10,000 to $20,000. 

Lufkin—Geissler Sawmill Co., of Oklahoma City, 
capital, $40,000, granted permission to do business 

Texas, headquarters, Lufkin. 


incor- 


incor- 


— Waynesboro 


Marshall—William Bailes Lumber Co., of Louisi- 
ana, capital, $30,000; granted permission to do 
business in Texas; headquarters, Marshall. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Arkley-Brown Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $2,000. 

Montesano—South Side Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $15,000. 

re Mill Co., incorporated; capital, 
$5,000. 

Raymond—Raymond Veneer Co., 
capital, $150,000. 

Tacoma—R. P. Arkley Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Tacoma—Linco Log & Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $200,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Weston—Eakin Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Wheeling—W. W. McConnell Box & Barrell Co., 
increasing capital from $100,000 to $150,000. Busi- 
ness transferred from Mrs. Jennie McConnell, widow 
of founder, to company. 

WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—Wind River Lum- 
ber Co., increasing capital from $600,000 to $1,000,- 
ere headquarters from La Crosse to Fond 

u Lac. 

Lebanon—Universal Lumber & Fuel Co., increas- 
ing capital from $15,000 to $40,000. 

Lomira—Lomira Furniture Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000; to manufacture furniture, parlor 
frames, etc. 

Merrill—Ollhoff Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $75,000. ; 

Milwaukee—Wisconsin Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
creasing capital from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Mondovi—Farmers’ Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $40,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Amos—Beauchemin & Rivit 
incorporated. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


FLORIDA. Caryville — The Henderson-Waite 
Lumber Co., of Caryville, is said to be making 
plans to erect a large hardwood mill near here. 

GEORGIA. Allenhurst—The Dunlevie Lumber 
Co. will reconstruct the mill recentry badly dam- 
aged by fire. 

NEW YORK. Binghamton—The Kroehler Man- 
ufacturing Co. is planning an extension of the 
present plant, including a new factory, four stories 
in height, 150 by 100 feet, new drying kilns and a 
railroad spur. 


incorporated; 


(Ltd.), 


OHIO. Delphos—The John C. Schaffer sawmill 
— handle factory, recently burned, will be re- 
yuilt. 

WISCONSIN. Lomira--The Lomira Furniture 
Co., newly organized, will build a factory and 


power plant, and purchase machinery and equip- 
ment for the manufacture of furniture, parlor 
frames and other wood products. The building will 
be 85 by 150 feet, one story in height. 

Merrill—The Ollhoff Lumber Co., recently in- 
corporated to succeed the lumber manufacturing 
business of F. W. Ollhoff, will build a new saw 
and planing mill to replace the old Ollhoff mill 
which was destroyed by fire May 1. 


NEW VENTURES 


GEORGIA. Brooklet—The Buckeye Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

ILLINOIS. Freeport—The Peerless Sash & Door 
Co. recently began a manufacturing business. 

IOWA. Thompson—The Otto Alquist Lumber Co. 
has opened a yard here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Long Beach—The R. Inglis Com- 
mission Co. recently began the operation of a 
sawmill. 

NEW YORK. New York—The Cady Lafond Ex- 
port Co. is a new concern here. 

OREGON. Gold Hill—Rhoads & Cottrell recent- 
ly began the operation of a sawmill. 

WASHINGTON. Bunker—The Bunker 
Shingle Co. recently began business. 

Chehalis—A. K. Arkley and C. L. Brown have 
opened offices in the Rush Building, and will con- 
duct a wholesale lumber business. They have in- 
corporated under the name of Arkley-Brown Lum- 
ber Co., with capital of $2,000. 

Tacoma—Robert Arkley recently began a whole- 
sale business here. 

WISCONSIN. Oshkosh—The Oshkosh Millwork 
Co. recently began business. 


CASUALTIES 


Creek 


COLORADO. Gunnison—The yard of the Mauer 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire. The company 
will rebuild. 


IDAHO. Harrison—The sawmill, dry kiln and 
planer of the Russell & Pugh Lumber Co. were de- 
stroyed by fire on Aug. 11. Half a million feet of 
lumber, largely white pine, were destroyed. The 
loss is partly covered by the insurance. 

LOUISIANA. Folsom—The sawmill of Camp & 
Bilbo was destroyed by fire recently. There was no 
insurance on the plant, it is said, but it will be 
rebuilt as soon as new machinery can be secured. 

MAINE. Milford—The Barker Lumber Co. has 
had a recent loss by fire. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Hawley—The sawmill of 
Clarence Gould, together with several thousand 
feet of lumber, was destroyed by fire which started 
from an overheated boiler. The loss is estimated at 
$5,000, not covered by insurance. 

MISSISSIPPI. Red Lick—The planing mill and 
dryshed and about 200,000 feet of lumber belonging 
to the Wood-Russ Lumber Co. were destroyed by 
fire on Aug. 20. The loss was partly covered by 
insurance. The plant will be rebuilt. 

Yazoo City—The sawmill of J. C. 
here was destroyed by fire recently. 


Zeller near 





ings — wherever beauty, perma- 
nence and practical economy are 
factors. 


is the logical choice for homes, 
club houses, stores and office build- 








Beverly Country Club, Chicago 


Outsells Any Other Brand 


“Acorn Brand” is known from Coast to 
Coast as “America’s Best Oak Flooring.” 
It will bring you better profit, greater pres- 
tige and will sustain your reputation for 
high quality products at all times. 


Get in touch with our 
Chicago Warehouse for a 
trial car today. 


“*We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WESTERNAVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 


—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
53 Plans, $3750 to $10500..75 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
72 Plans. $1800 to $3750..75 cts. 
“Little Bungalows” 





40 Plans, $750 to $3000, . .50 cts 
SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER. Send $2.00 for all 3 books and 
get book of special plans, also Garage plans..... 


Money back if not satisfied.. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 228 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 








Meet Me at the 
TULLER 


For Value, Service, 
lome 


Comforts 





HOTEL TULLER 


Park, Adams and Bagley, DETROIT, MICH. 


600 Rooms—$2.00 Up. European Pian. 








a a a 
We IPEERLESS' 
make s 
COTS and CAMP FURNITURE 
also 


Tents, Awnings, Covers, Leggins, Carpenters’ Aprons. 
Four Factories. Write for prices. Prompt Shipments. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co.. Ft. Smith. Ark. 

Contains the best work of ‘“The 


THE WwooDs man Poet,” including “TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch ow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


ls Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 





The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, 
Ohio. 


Write for Details 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 











Lumber Shipments. 
~~ 


4/4 C&B. Tennessee Red 
Gum 
K /4 Sound Wormy Oak and Chestnut é 
Uj 


4/4182-*Common Sap 
We Hondwood. Hoorn 
One ., 














Formerly 
Brayton & 
Lawbaugh, Ltd. 


R. R. Gardner Co. 


Northwestern Bank Building, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


"Saal 
Pacific Coast ““Lsnds 








Page & Jones, Mobile,Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay ) 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


#319-20 Whitney Bank Bidg. 














x Phone Main 2479 NEW ORLEANS iJ 








TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 





OHIO. Cleveland—Fire caused damage amount- 
ing to $50,000 in the yards of the Bohm-Stuhr Co. 

OREGON. Portland—Fire destroyed the plant of 
the Northwest Box Factory on Aug. 14, and also 
burned part of the yards of the Portland Lumber 
Co. The loss to the former is estimated at $8,000 
and to the latter, $25,000. 

TENNESSEE. McKenzie—The Southern 
Lumber Co. has had a recent fire loss. 

TEXAS. San Antonio—The Texas Mill & Cabinet 


Star 


. Works have suffered a loss by fire. 


VIRGINIA. Suffolk—Three men were killed and 
seven injured when the lumber mill of Coulbourne 
Bros., about 18 miles from here, near Eure Station, 
was totally destroyed by a boiler explosion. 

WASHINGTON. Blewett—The entire plant of 
the Peshastin Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire on 
the night of Aug. 14. The loss is estimated at 
$150,000. The sawmill, planing mill, box factory, 
boiler room and dry kiln, with 50,000 feet of lum- 
ber were burned. The plant has been turning out 
12,000 apple boxes daily. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Dornoch—The saw and shingle mill 


belonging to E. Leuck was recently destroyed by 
fire. It will be rebuilt at once. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—More than 15,000 acres 
of timber land in northern Somerset County, Maine, 
near the Canadian border, have been sold to George 
F. Underwood, of Port Edward, N. Y., by the estate 
of Sir William Van Horne, of Montreal; Herbert 8. 
Holt, of Montreal; James W. Fleming and Redfield 
Proctor, of Troy N. Y. The price paid is said to ap- 
proximate $190,000. 





Easton, Pa., Aug. 19.—George L. Nyce, of Bush- 
kill, Pa., has purchased fifty-four tracts of timber land 
in Monroe County, at the reported price of $100,000. 





Hoop River, Ore., Aug. 18.—T. W. Sherrard, super- 
visor of national forests, has completed the details of 
the sale of 365,000,000 feet of timber in the national 
forests to the Oregon Lumber Co. The timber covers 
an area of 7,340 acres. 





Proria, Iuu., Aug. 20.—The Pamlico Lumber Co., a 
newly organized concern, with Peoria capital, has 
purchased 32,000 acres of timber land in North Caro- 
lina, and will at once install mills and shipping facili- 
ties and begin development. 





Shall Socialism or Americanism Prevail ? 


(Continued from Front Page) 


try in an effort to increase wages. The farmer 
may be willing, through misunderstanding, to 
try nationalization and democratization of in- 
dustry, in the hope of lowering his cost of living. 
Nationalization and democratization of industry 
means socialism and _ sovietism. Sovietism 
means labor government for labor. Democratic 
management of industry is not in the interest of 
the consumer, but in the immediate interest of 
the worker. His ultimate interest, if he only 
understood, would be injured thereby. 

Now, gentlemen, this is briefly what we have 
before us. Our rights of citizens, guaranteed to 
us by the Constitution of the United States, to 
possess property and pursue happiness, are at 
stake. Not only are our rights under an attack 
but all the rights and personal privileges of that 
great class of small property owners and con- 
servative workers who constitute the wealth and 
brawn of the nation and who have made the 
country what it is. Unorganized we may sacrifice 
all we and they possess. Organized we can and 
will stem the tide of social unrest. We are in 
position to wield a great influence for national 
good, if our forces can be mobilized. They can 
be mobilized if every man for a time will place 
his citizenship above his bank roll. If he places 
his bank roll above his citizenship, he is a poor 
citizen and deserves the results of radicalism. 
Every one has an influence in his community. It 
is his duty to use it to overcome labor and so- 
cialistic propaganda. Do you realize that organ- 
ized labor is organized socialism? Do you realize 
that the dues and assessments of organized labor 
in this country amount to more than $30,000,000 
a year? Do you realize they have expended 
hundreds of millions in the last twenty years— 
for what? Do you not see its effect now—the re- 
sult of its propaganda? The question is, how 
can we protect our national institutions? It is 
hard to reach every man—many never read— 
but we must educate them economically if our 
national institutions are to survive. 


I want you gentlemen to know I do not deny 
the right of labor to organize in its own protec- 
tion. I am silent on that subject because labor 
already possesses that right. Neither do I admit 
the duty of the employer, because labor possesses 
this right, to employ only organized labor. He 
possesses the same right by inference, that labor 
possesses by law. The theory of organized labor 
is perfect. In practice, it is sometimes per- 
nicious, ‘principally because of the ambitions of 
leaders who play upon the prejudices and pas- 
sions of their uneducated and indiscriminating 
members. Again, the leaders are frequently 
forced to take unfair attitudes because of the 
demands of the men, fomented and crystallized 
by their rivals for office. If the workmen 
could always have both honest and intelligent 
leadership, the employer as well as the men would 
be greatly benefited by collective bargaining. 

Before us, gentlemen, are many acts in Con- 
gress which we must consider, as well as some of 
the present administrative policies. We have 
the railroad legislation, covered first by the Cum- 
mins bill, which is an act to return to pre-war 
conditions, to-wit, the restoration of rate-making 
power to the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
second, the President’s recommendation to organ- 
ize another commission to investigate wage de- 
mands, to make awards, with mandatory power to 
compel the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other rate-making bodies to increase rates to pro- 
vide for increased wages; third, the railroad em- 
ployees’ plan of railroad sovietism—the national- 
ization and democratization of the railroad 
properties; fourth, we have the plan of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States and 


several others. There are also several other 
aets pending which provide for increased powers 
for the Federal Trade Commission; powers to 
license all interstate business. Two acts espe- 
cially to license the packing industry, one 
known as the Kenyon bill and the other the Ken- 
drick bill; one act, known as Senate Bill 2754, 
which provides for licensing all business engaged 
in interstate trade, which has capital stock or as- 
sets of $10,000,000 or more. There are several 8- 
hour laws, which provide for the standardization of 
the working day within industries engaged in inter- 
state business; numerous appropriation measures 
to provide funds for inquisitorial investigations of 
business. With this situation must be considered 
legislation seeking to confer power on administra- 
tive bodies to control, but really acting to destroy 
business, the expressed purpose of which is to lower 
the cost of living. Some of these measures will 
naturally be followed and may be preceded by an 
effort to fix prices on products, even as it was done 
as a war measure, although at present there does 
not exist such a great national emergency. 

As I stated in the beginning, these measures 
merely indicate that our national institutions are 
on trial; that property rights are no longer safe, 
and if you don’t believe it, I will tell you I 
have reliable information that there are plans on 
foot to first nationalize and democratize the rail- 
roads, second, the packing industry, third, the 
coal industry, and last, this industry—the lum- 
ber industry. 

All of this talk about the cost of living is not 
borne out by recent reports of the Department of 
Labor, wherein it is conclusively shown that while 
the cost of living increased 80 percent, it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge of men employing work- 
ers, that wages have increased at greater ratio, and 
consequently, it is not the living costs, so far as 
the great mass of voters are concerned, that counts, 
but the living cost as a basis to put over socialistic, 
soviet legislation, which is at the bottom of the 
whole thing. 

Each of us has the right of choice of individual 
action. Each has the right to express his personal 
opinion. None of us has the right to personally 
voice the opinion of the industry. This industry 
is not my industry, nor your industry, but it is our 
industry. Consequently, it can’t be my thought, or 
your thought, but it must be our thought which is 
to prevail. It is my expectation that we will crys- 
tallize the opinion of the industry so it may be ef- 
ficiently and effectively heard. The time has ar- 
rived when we must assert our God-given right of 
self assertion. The time has come when we must 
not only openly but fearlessly voice our conclu- 
sions and organize ourselves and assist in the or- 
ganization of others to oppose the aggression of 
radicalism. You have the choice, gentlemen, of 
courageously and vigorously asserting your rights 
as citizens of the United States, or to do as was 
done by the business interests in Russia—supinely 
submit to the invasion and sacrifice of your personal 
rights and liberties, including life as well as prop- 
erty. The choice of action rests with you. Per- 
sonally, I submit my thought, as chairman of this 
committee, for your consideration, and as chair- 
man of this committee I will carry out your 
thoughts, and if I cannot, then I shall step aside for 
someone else who can subscribe to your conclusions. 
No one can convincingly voice conclusions which are 
not his convictions, altho he may be able, thru 
silence, to consent. 

The rights of free speech and of free press are 
on trial and I, for one, will not be found aligned 
with those who will in any manner impair or effect 
these and other rights sealed by the blood of 
our ancestors shed to insure the liberties of their 
issue. 
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THE HORIZON 


Out in the open country, far from the torrid street, 

Out where the gold of harvest, blue of the heavens, 
meet, 

Somehow the heart-load lightens, somehow the hope 
returns— 

Even the soul that sorrows something of joy dis- 
cerns, 


What is it seems to lift us? What is it seems to 
cheer? 

I think it is the sharp horizon, bringing the 
heavens near. 

Here they are close and touching, joined by a line 
of gray— 

Earth is spread out before us, Heaven not far 
away. 





LOOK UP 


I saw a little muddy stream 
That turned to fairest blue— 

Because its surface caught the gleam 
Of Heaven’s azure hue. 

And so this life, what’er it be, 
Might turn to beauty fair, 

If we would lift our eyes and see 
The colors that are there. 





NEBRASKA 


A hill so yellow that it seems 
Itself a sheaf of wheat, 

A. river blue that glitters, gleams, 
A meadow that is sweet— 

And here’s the land of all your dreams, 
Spread out before your feet. 





THE GAME GOES MERRILY ON 


The world’s greatest poker game goes on, and 
the striker may be astonished to learn that he is 
the guy who is losing. Just now 250,000 American 
laboring men are on strike trying to raise the other 
fellow, and they are losing $1,000,000 daily in 
wages—which is not likely to lower the high cost 
of the things these laboring men make or transport 
or use. And the public is losing $130,000,000 worth 
of commodities monthly that might be manufac- 
tured otherwise. That’s over one and a half bil- 
lions worth of goods a year, isn’t it? That much 
goods on the market might help somewhat to bring 
down the high cost of living, while it is doubtful 
if higher cost of production ever will. An American 
economist has said recently: ‘‘If the American 
people would begin to produce up to their capacity 
it would be but a few weeks until normal prices 
would prevail and there would be absolutely no occa- 
— whatever to complain because living costs are 
righ. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 

WINONA LAKE, IND.—Winona Lake is a large 
body of water completely surrounded by campers’ 
tents and summer cottages and Chautauqua orators 
and Alpine yodelers. By the way, we don’t suppose 
a yodel is ever heard in Switzerland any more. 
Judging by the Chautauqua programs, Switzerland 
must be exporting about all the yodels she manu- 
factures, 





FULLERTON, NEB.—We shall always remember 
Fullerton as the town where the local busman 
charged us $8 to drive us twenty miles to Cen- 
tral City. 





HAMILTON, Mo.—Those of you who have met 
John H. Cowley, manager of the Hamilton yard 
of the North Missouri Lumber Co., at the Kansas 
City convention, would enjoy, as we did, seeing him 
here in his own town. His yard is the néatest we 
have seen in our many frenzied travels. And right 
down the street is the yard of the Hamilton Lum- 
ber Co., an up-to-the-minute plant, also. You can 
say what you like about Hamilton needing a water- 
works system and a sewer system, but there is 
nothing the matter with its lumber yards. 





OsKALOOSA, IowA.—We wouldn’t dare call this the 
prettiest town in Iowa, because it might make some 
other town jealous, but we haven’t seen any we 
liked any better. We sneaked into it early in the 
morning via the M. & St. L., which means Morning 
and Still Late. Editor Shockley and Pastor Stran- 
ahan did all they could to make our stay in Oska- 
loosa pleasant and safe. 





FAIRFIELD, Iowa.—This is also the prettiest town 
in Iowa. 
president of the community club, met us at the 
train, and so great is Fairfield hospitality, we ex- 
pect to see him form a hollow square around us 


Charles Lyon, retail lumberman and’ 


when we get ready to leave the town, which will 
not be for several days, and then with regret. After 
all, the thing you remember a town for isn’t its 
pretty square, but when you get a pretty square 
deal. So it is worthy of record that in Fairfield you 
ean still get a room with bath for a dollar and a 
quarter, and the high cost of living doesn’t dis- 
turb your rest. 





RANDOM 

Arresting the profiteers is a good deal better than 
shedding idle ones. 

As for running the railroads, it seems to be the 
Plumb plan against the melon. 

Roumania, also, seems to be a little slow about 
ratifying the League of Notions. 

We hope that Mot Hoban isn’t taking what Cin- 
cinnati is doing too much to heart. 

The only thing that we regret about the actors’ 
strike is the fact that it may be settled. 

What will it profit a profiteer if he gain the 
whole world and have to pay a $500 fine? 

There is only one way for a salesman to keep 
down his traveling expenses any more, and that is 
to take a slow train. 

There are a lot of senators kicking about the 
Shantung matter not because they love China more 
but Mr. Wilson less. 

The United States feels about Mexico a good 
deal like a man trying to go to sleep in 863 with 
a poker game going on in 865. 

This administration is supposed to be boosting 
for the home; but, if so, why close up the postoffice 
on Sunday so that a man can’t get a letter from 
it? 

A little less stuff locked up in the cold storage 
plants, and a fellow may be able to find something 
now and then in the refrigerator when he comes 
home late at night. 

The Tennessee River improvement at Mussel 
Shoals has been officially named ‘‘ Wilson dam.’’ 
May we not (as the President himself would say) 
insert a comma? 

There are said to be thirty-five wars going on at 
the present moment in various parts of the world, 
indicating that, in spite of the League of Notions, 
we still have the habit more or less. 

No less, and no less infallible an authority 
than the Associated Press declares that Senator 
Lodge declared in the Senate: ‘‘I have never had 
but one allegiance.’’ But we shall never believe 
that the Senator said it until he has been tried and 
convicted, 

We acknowledge, this twentieth day of August, 
an invitation from the executive committee of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association to attend the 
convention of that organization in Quebee Feb. 4 
and 5—and the date and place cooled us off like 
a plate of ice cream. 


BETWEEN TOWNS 


Speaking of slow trains, the Union Pacific from 
Columbus, Neb., to Fullerton, Neb., may be a 
record: 27 miles in two hours. Know of any others? 








It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. On the 
station platform at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, we heard 
a nurse remark, ‘‘I hope there is another flu epi- 
demie this winter. Those cases pay better than 
any.’’ 


I WANT TO BE ALONE A LITTLE WHILE 


Some day I want to go away somewhere, 

And have a dog, and nothing much to do— 
Not have to care just what I have to wear, 

No trains to catch or towns to hurry to. 
I want to go out walking with that dog 

And watch him chase a rabbit now and then, 
To sit and smoke a pipe upon a log, 

And then when I am tired, walk home again. 


Some day I want to go away somehow, 
Off by myself, where I can sit and think, 
To live as lives the meditative cow, 
And never see an order, pen or ink. 
With time to recollect the days of old 
And never need to figure days to come, 
Where I won’t have to hustle for the gold, 
Will have enough if only I have some. 


Some day I want to go away some place, 
Away from busy tongues and busy towns, 
Where I can look myself right in the face, 
Forgetting life and all its ups and downs; 
I want to quit the race about a mile, 
The dollar-chasing struggle for the pelf— 
I want to be alone a little while 
And sort of get acquainted with myself. 
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For two or three 
efficient and active 


Lumber 


Salesmen 


we havea special opportunity. 
Only high grade men with 
successful selling records and 
a detailed knowledge of the 
lumber business need apply. 


Arrange for interview by addressing 


I. D. Landis 


Sales Manager, Godfrey Conveyor Co., 
ELKHART, IND. 
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Mopnicut 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


_/ 








OF 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Established 1876 —— 
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ire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


CHICAGO — 











The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


92 CHICAGO 








Telephone Randolph 2056 


Certified Audit Company 


Audits Systems Appraisals 
Income Tax Matters Special Investigations 


Correspondence Invited. 


39 South La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Northern Hardwoods 


Dry Stock for Immedisete Shipment: 


3 cars 4/4 Ist & 2nds Unsel. Birch 

3 cars 4/4 No. | Common Unsel. Birch 
4 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Unsel. Birch 
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1 . 2 Com. & Btr, Rock Elm 
100 M ft. 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Basswood 


FOSTER LUMBER CO., Tomahawk, Wis. 
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OREIGN'! 


Brokers- Agents 














Flatau, Dick & Co. 


Timber Brokers and Agents 


Hardwoods and Plywoods 
5 & 6 Gt. Winchester St., Cables, “Merriness” 
Lonon, E. C. 2 ndon 
Codes, ABC 5th Edition, 


Universal Western Union 











BLACK SEA TIMBER COMPANY 
Purdon Chambers, J Street, Hull, Eng. 


Telegrams:— Telephones:—Head Office, Central 2884 
“Blacsetim, Hull”. “ “ 3984 
“Threeply, Hull”. 





Warehouse, 


Yard, (3 2343 
Open for business after the war to handle consignments of all kinds of 
TIMBER, HARDWOOD, 
PLYWOOD, VENEERS, Etc. Etc. 


Inquiries solicited by cable or letter, shall receive our 
most careful and prompt attention. 


MILLER BROS. 


MYTON ST., HULL, ENGLAND. 


We are buyers of 


Hardwood, Plywood, Etc. 


offers solicited by cable or letter. 


Cable ad:—“Plywood, Hull.” 
Codes:—A.B.C. 5th Ed. Wood Code & Sup. Lumberman. 














JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


15 and 16 African House, Water Street 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘‘Burrwood, Liverpool” 











WE ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS AND LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 


Bootle, Liverpool, England 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 Hope St,, Glasgow 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 
Wood Brokers and Agents 


for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address :: ‘‘CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 























SINGLETON, DUNN & CO. 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 Union Street, Glasgow, Scotland, and 17 Gracechurch Street, London, E. C. 3 
Cable Addresses—Singletons, Glasgow, Ankoroke, London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. Sth Edition, A. 1. Telecode Liebers 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 


86 St. Vincent St.,jGlasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., London,E.C. 
Cable Address: “‘Brackridge,"” Glasgow, Cable Addvess: ‘‘Nivarium’’ London 
Agents for the saleof all kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N.C. Pine, 
Spruce and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in 
the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 

GLAS GOw, 


CANT & KEMP, £1430 
Wood Brokers 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 
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The British Market for Hardwoods 


[A staff representative of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN is now engaged in making an investiga- 
tion of the European lumber market and the follow- 
ing is the final instalment of his report on the hard- 
wood trade of Great Britain.—Editor.] 





Red Gum Increasing in Popularity 


Red gum, or satin walnut as it has been named 
by the cabinet trade for marketing purposes and as it 
is generally known on the British market, is a wood 
which is rapidly increasing in popularity here. Be- 
fore the war it is said that red gum was becoming 
exceedingly unpopular and was losing trade constantly, 
because it came here badly manufactured and only half 
seasoned; but during the last few years the trade 
claims to have noted a marked improvement both in 
the manufacture and in the seasoning of the stuff 
received, with the result that the old trade is coming 
back, and it is confidently predicted by brokers that 
it will become one of the most popular American hard- 
woods sold here. 

Red gum is imported in 1-inch boards chiefly, 5 
inches and up wide, averaging 8 inches, and 10 to 16 
feet long. It enters almost exclusively into cabinet 
work, but one broker recently remarked that if he 
had the time to undertake a campaign for interior trim 
business for this wood he felt sure that he would meet 
with handsome results. Red gum is already used to 
some extent as interior trim, but it appears that this 
field could be considerably broadened. 


Sap Gum May Win Favor of British Market 


There are some conflicting statements regarding the 
prospects for sap gum, or hazel pine, as the cabinet 
trade has chosen to call it; but generally it is not 
looked on with much favor because, like red gum 
once did, it has been coming on the market poorly 
manufactured and is accused of undue warping and 
checking. It is said that before the war it was getting 
to a point where it was hardly salable at 2s per cubic 
foot, which is regarded as the limit, and other woods 
were being substituted. During the war, however, 
the trade has been eagerly picking up every stick of 
sap gum that could be found and good prices have been 
paid for it, because wood had to be had. But it seems 
certain that, when wood is again in normal supply, sap 
gum in order to win a definite place in the market 
must come here in better condition than formerly. If 
it does, it is assured of its fair share of consumption. 
In ordinary circumstances it enters exclusively into 
cabinet work for inside fittings, such as drawers, 
drawer rests, braces etc. It is imported in the same 
sizes as red gum. 

Much Walnut on Market at Present 

Walnut always has been a staple on the British mar- 
ket, entering readily into the cabinet trades. But 
American shippers having walnut for export, if there 
should be such, would be wise in withdrawing it from 
sale on this market for the present, either selling it 
elsewhere or storing it until some future time. For 
the British market at this time is literally flooded with 
walnut, due to tke release for ordinary commerce by 
the Government of the vast stocks of this wood which 


had been collected during the war for rifle stocks, air- - 


plane propellers and the like, After the furniture 
plants have resumed operations on a larger scale than 
at present, no doubt these stocks of walnut will rapidly 
disappear and a demand for new supplies at good 
prices will arise; and that will be the time to sell. 

Walnut being an article of growing scarcity, as 
everyone knows, there are no set sizes asked for, but 
it is accepted in practically any shape. But from 
remarks overheard in the trade it is gathered that the 
manufacturers would find it profitable if they would, 
whenever possible, keep all the boards cut from one 
log together, and ship them so, for reasons referred to 
in the paragraphs on Austrian oak. 


Cabinet Plants Require Thin Poplar 


Poplar for inside panel work, in certain classes of 
buildings as well as in railroad passenger cars, ships 
etc., has a fair market, but most of the importation 
of this wood goes into cabinet work and a very good 
trade in it is expected to develop within the near 
future. Poplar is usually required in thin stock, 
planed, in thicknesses of -, 5g-, %- and %-inch and 
in grades of FAS and Nos. 1 and 2. Some unplaned 
stock is also bought, in thicknesses of 1 inch and up, 
widths of 5 inches and up with an average of 8 inches, 
and lengths of 10 to 16 feet, for planing locally into 
the thicknesses required. 

The Liverpool brokers usually speak of poplar as 
American whitewood, but in the cabinet trade it is 
universally known as canary wood because of its color, 
Incidentally it might be mentioned that in Hull, which 
is preéminently a Baltic softwood port, the term white- 
wood means a different wood entirely, the Baltic spruce 
or white deal as it is also called. Similarly, southern 
pine is familiarly spoken of in Liverpool as yellow 
pine, but in Hull as pitch pine, the term yellow pine 
there being taken to mean Quebec pine. 


Should Reach Understanding About Grades 

The matter of grades is not of such importance in 
the British trade as it is in the States. Of course 
the trade here buys according to quality and expects 
the quality it buys, just the same as in the States, but 
does not make such a technical question of it as is done 
there. Prime is the highest quality on this market 
and is about equivalent to the American grade of 
FAS; but there are no rules exactly defining prime, 
and hence the lots sold often differ materially in qual- 


ity. The different brokers handle the lumber accord- 
ing to the requiyements of their particular trades. 
One may be accustomed to dealing in a prime grade 
made up of 85 percent FAS and 15 percent of No. 1 
common, while another broker may demand a higher 
standard and a third might be satisfied with even a 
slightly lower one. The best way for the shipper to 
ascertain what standard of prime to live up to would 
be to learn from his broker what standard he is accus- 
tomed to handling. It is all according to the expert- 
ence of the individual broker with the requirements of 
the various consumers or trades he caters to, and 
hence it would be impossible to lay down any definite 
rules. Numbers 1 and 2 common and lower grades, 
however, are the same as on the American market. 


The Importance of Branding 


But it is not necessary for the shipper to deal in 
prime or in any other grades; in fact he would benefit 
by not doing so, but by choosing a brand instead and 
selling his lumber according to this brand. If he will 
make that brand thoroly reputable and will educate 
the consumers over here up to trying, liking and asking 
for that brand he will sell it at best prices whether he 
calls the lumber prime or what-not. It would be good 
business, assuredly, for the American lumbermen to 
brand their product destined for this market. 


Lower Grades Should Be Pushed 


Experienced lumber shippers can not have failed to 
notice that there is a tendency on the British market 
to look for the better grades only and to shun the 
lower ones. This is something which the shipper 
should not permit in the future, unless the experiences 
of the past may be repeated, the best lumber being 
exported and the lower grades left at home to accumu- 
late into a threatening surplus. It is, of course, recog- 
nized that it would be far better if a steady foreign 
movement of these common grades could be secured 
to counterbalance at least in a measure the volume of 
higher grades exported and this is a matter which 
should be given early attention. 

The box shook business in Great Britain is of very 
large proportions and it is a plainly evident fact that 
in many cases an altogether too high grade of lumber 
goes into box manufacture. If the British box manu- 
facturer and consumer could be made to understand 
that there is economy in using the lower grades for 
boxes where they would be entirely satisfactory, in- 
stead of the higher grades which he is now using, 
undoubtedly it would help create a broader market 
over here, 





LUMBER CHARTERS OF THE WEEK 


Lunham & Moore, ocean freight brokers, New York 
City, in their circular of Aug. 16 list the following 
charters : 

Bark Doon, 781 tons, Mobile, Ala., to Cette, France, 
staves, private terms. 

British steamer Hverilda, 1,971 tons, Canada to the 
United Kingdom, deals, 225s. August-September. 

British steamer Cardiff Hall, 2,541 tons, Canada to 
the United Kingdom, deals, 225s. September. 

British steamer Jennie V. Merriam, 454 tons, Bay of 
Fundy to the United Kingdom, deals, at or about 3458, 

Schooner Henry F. Kreger, 991 tons, Gulf to the 
River Plate, lumber, $50. 

British schooner Bernice R., 323 tons (corrected), 
Lunenburg, N. S., to Barbados, lumber, private terms. 


REDWOOD EXPORT PRICES ADVANCE 


The export lumber trade is hampered by the scarcity 
of tonnage which has caused offshore freight rates to 
advance on the Pacific but despite this several fixtures 
are reported. The prices now secured for lumber for 
the eastern market have forced export prices up, mak- 
ing the delivered lumber costs to the foreign buyers 
seem excessively high. But stocks in Australia and 
other foreign countries must be replenished and there 
is continued inquiry. 

The Redwood Export Co., this city, sold some car- 
goes of redwood for shipment to Australia during the 
week. There is continued inquiry for lumber from 
foreign buyers, altho the scarcity of tonnage and high 
freight rates keep the volume of new business below 
normal. 

Effective Aug. 1, export prices on redwood were ad- 
vanced $2, making the prices $40 base at the mill for 
lumber shipped during the remainder of this year 
and $42 for the first six months of next year. 

The Redwood Export Co. has just withdrawn from 
the market on dry redwood,* owing to being sold up 
and to the difficulty of securing dry stock at the 
mills. Shipments are being made on old orders as 
fast as vessels can be secured. 








FOREIGN TRADE NOTES. 
The Guaranty Trust Co. says that the lowest point 


-in the ieconomic state of the world was passed some 


time back and that while there may not yet be an en- 
tirely satisfactory increase in commodity production, 
destruction of wealth and life has ended and men 
have become assets by being freed for constructive 
effort. France, according to unimpeachable witnesses, 
has passed the crisis and is again taking up her bur- 
den; Belgium has made forward strides; and Italy is 
turning a more hopeful face to the world. In connec- 


tion with this it is interesting to note that the almost 
unanimous opinion of international bankers is that 
there will be a big improvement in the exchange situ- 
ation by fall, as it is believed that the plans now 
being put forward for stabilization will be in shape 
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and will bring about a pronounced recovery in ex- 
change rates within the next few months. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States in 
its official organ points out the need for codrdination 
of the work of the various branches of the Government 
thru the formation of such an agency as the recently 
established British Department of Overseas Trade, 
because fifteen unrelated Government Departments 
now interest themselves in foreign trade, The British 
Government created this department to provide neutral 
ground on which the Foreign Office and the Board of 
Trade might codperate, the minister at its head being 
an Undersecretary for Foreign Affairs and a Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Board of Trade. Owing to 
the hybrid nature of the department and responsibility 
to two masters, the minister has resigned and business 
interests are looking to the Government to devise some 
method by which the diplomatic and consular services 
can codperate. The Board of Trade is the official Gov- 
ernment body which corresponds to the United States 
Department of Commerce and the Department of Over- 
seas Trade might be likened to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and the Consular Service. 





The National Park Bank, New York, suggests that 
the prevailing discount on foreign exchange acts as a 
tax on exports. At the end of the week of Aug. 16 the 
discounts from parity were: United Kingdom, 12% 
percent ; France, 33% percent; Italy, 43 percent. 





The Foreign Credit Corporation has been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New York with a capital of 
$5,000,000 and a paid in surplus of $1,000,000. The 
company will devote itself chiefly to the financing 
of exports. Grayson M. P. Murphy, vice president 
of the Guaranty Trust Co., is president. Directors 
will be representatives of banking institutions inter- 
ested as stockholders. 





A recent supplement to Pacific coast-European tariff 
No. 24 quotes rate$ on shooks at $2.25 a hundred 
pounds. 





The Puget Sound Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., is 
getting out two big offshore cargoes to be dispatched 
shortly, one for England and the other for China. 





An encouraging feature of the Pacific coast export 
trade is that the Shipping Board has made a start 
toward furnishing some new steel vessels for the off- 
shore lumber movement. The steamer Doylestown 
has been chartered for a cargo of 1,500,000 feet of 
Douglas fir from a northern port to Bombay, British 
India, and the steamer West Hepburn, with a capacity 
of 4,500,000 feet, for a cargo to Taku Bar, China. 





The West Hepburn arrived at the Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co.’s docks, Tacoma, Wash., to load about 4,500,000 
feet—one of the biggest cargoes that ever left Puget 
Sound. It will be mostly big stuff, 20x20’s, 60 feet 
long; 12x12’s and other large sizes. It will require 
about two weeks to load this cargo. The Dollar com- 


pany has been a big shipper of lumber to China in the 
past, but little lumber has been going there since 
America entered the war. Mills report that there 
have been inquiries lately and that there is likely to 
be a good volume of business if ships can be had to 
carry the lumber. 





During July Grays Harbor (Wash.) lumber export- 
ers shipped 6,738,000 feet to English ports. Owing to 
maritime strikes and the scarcity of labor, the total 
was not as large as expected, but the exporters look 
for heavier shipments this fall. 





The schooner EZ, K. Wood, which carried the first 
cargo to Australia since the war ended, is bringing a 
return cargo of copra to San Francisco and is ex- 
pected back to Grays Harbor to take another lumber 
cargo to Australia. 





The Export and Import Board of Trade, Baltimore, 
Md., which was organized not long ago to work for the 
expansion of the city’s business and to promote in 
every way possible larger relations with distant coun- 
tries, has entered into an agreement with William 
Mackellar Brittain to act as expert. Associated with 
Mr. Brittain will be William W. Gull, a traffic expert 
who was formerly with the Merchants’ & Miners’ 
Transportation Co. at Baltimore and other Atlantic 
ports. Mr. Brittain was secretary of the American 
Steamship Association and he was one of those to rep- 
resent the Shipping Board at the Peace Conference and 
he also served in an advisory capacity at Paris. At 
the summer school of New York University he lectured 
on merchant marine administration and operation, 





The French Government notified MacArthur Bros. 
Co., a New York engineering firm, on Aug. 16 that it 
had been awarded a contract for the building of 
2,000 houses in the devastated regions of France. This 
is said to be the first step in a great house construc- 
tion scheme launched by the French authorities. 





Rudolph Krause, of Lake Charles, La., who has been 
traveling in Europe studying lumber trade conditions, 
sends word back home that it is going to take a long 
time for various sections of the war smitten regions 
to reconstruct their industries, but that lumber is go- 
ing to be one of the main necessities for rebuilding 
purposes. He intends to travel in Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia and Holland. 





The Federal Trade Commission has just issued For- 
eign Trade Series No. 1, entitled Discussion of Prac- 
tice and Procedure under the Export Trade Act (Webb- 
Pomerene Law). It contains the text of the act and 
some very valuable notations as to interpretations; 
and also those parts of the Wilson Tariff Act not modi- 
fied by the Export Trade Act. There is included a list 
of all the corporations that had filed statements under 
the law up to June 30, 1918; but of course a more 
uptodate list can be obtained separately from the com- 
mission. 





INLAND EMPIRE MILLS CROWDED WITH ORDERS 





Four L’s Stood Loyal to Employers in Recent Strike—Forest Service Offered 
$7.30 for White Pine Stumpage 


Spokane Lumber News 


SPOKANB, WASH., Aug. 16.—Some mills, such as 
the Blackwell Lumber Co. and the Panhandle Lumber 
Co., are so short of stocks they are not accepting any 
more business. Their men are off the road and they 
are not taking any new business, according to F. W. 
Lewis, sales manager. They do not expect to take 
any new business for thirty days and will endeavor to 
clean up all old orders in the meantime. Samuel A. 
Hall, of Chicago, BH. B. Wingate, jr., of Sioux City, 
and Charles Allen, of Rochester, sales representatives 
for these two companies in their respective districts, 
are here. Mr. Wingate has been here for two weeks 
and left this morning on a vacation trip to Alaska 
which will consume three weeks. 

Thomas J. Humbird, president of the Humbird Lum- 
ber Co., who returned a few days ago from a trip to 
the Coast, left this morning for St. Paul, to be gone two 
weeks, 

William Dickey, president of the West Virginia 
Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has been here this 
week looking over lumber conditions in the Inland 
Empire. 

According to J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., the Inland Empire is likely to get more 
business from the middle West in a new line of lum- 
ber products. ‘White pine is used for curtain rollers 
and the supply is beginning to play out at the former 
sources,” said Mr. McGoldrick. “Edward D. Dake of 
the Stewart-Hartshon Co., of Muskegon, Mich., has 
been here arranging for future business. The cur- 
tain rollers are made from that part of the stock 
which usually goes into lath or waste.” 

Mrs. D. D. Rosenberry and children, David and 
Stanley, left Potlatch, Idaho, yesterday for St. Paul, 
where they will make their home, Mr. Rosenberry 
being connected with the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. at 
that place. 

Ravages of forest fires in Stevens County to the 
north of Spokane have been so damaging to the for- 
ests this season that owners of large timber holdings 
have organized under the State laws the Stevens 
County Forest Protection Association with Hugh Wad- 
dell, president of the First National Bank of Col- 
ville, as president. 

The local Y. M. C. A. officials this year are send- 





ing the better grade of magazines to the lumber camps 
of Washington and Idaho for the use of the loggers. 

The Panhandle Lumber Co., of Spirit Lake, Idaho, 
of which G. F. Hagenbuch is manager, has started con- 
struction of several small houses at Spirit Lake. The 
company has offered to sell lumber at wholesale prices 
and the Spirit Lake Land Co. has offered a reduc- 
tion in prices of land in order to encourage home 
building. 

The recently published report of the hundred or 
more miles of railroad to be built by the Edward 
Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, in its 
logging operations in northern Idaho were greatly ex- 
aggerated. This concern is building between six and 
eight miles of railroad into its timber from Clarkia 
and will extend this into the timber farther as it is 
cut off and will eventully take out a large body of 
timber over the railroad which it is now construct- 
ing as a portion of its main logging railroad. Hunt- 
ington Taylor, general manager of the company, states 
that there is nothing to the report of the large amount 
of railroad construction under way by his company. 


Forest Fires Still Rage 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 16.—After another week 
of forest fires the situation shows that the Clearwater 
and the Selway forests have several serious blazes. 
They are reported to be spreading rapidly and there 
appears to be little prospect of stopping them without 
the aid of a heavy rain. There are no new fires in 
that region, but the ones that have been burning dur- 
ing the last few.days are gradually growing larger 
under the pressure of heavy winds and are creeping 
toward the Bitter Root Valley. 

The Deep Creek fire in the Nez Perce forest and 
other blazes in the Salmon mountain region are in 
better shape and it is thought will soon be under 
controi. (iood progress is being made against the 
Cold Creek fire in the Lolo forest, and it is believed 
that it will be placed under control within a day or 
so, unless a wind springs up. 

A fire on the south fork of Fish Creek is reported 
under control as are the flames on Brushy Creek and 
the fire on Windover Creek in the Powell country in 
the Selway forest. The White Cap blaze in the Nez 
Perce made several runs yesterday. The smoke there 
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this Brand 


It guaran- 


ap tees Quality. 
Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 


We feature Export cutting 


HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U.S. A. 








Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Band Sawn Hardwoods 
Specializing in Thin Stock 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, 
Cottonwood. 
Cable Address, Mansfield-Shreveport A BC Code. 











Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A. 
Cable Address—“*Pickwood”™ St. Louis. 
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Yards and Gumwood Roller Plant, at above address. 
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am 
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EXPORT LUMBER COMPANY 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA., U.S.A. 
Price & Pierce, London, European Agents. 








Vredenburgh Saw Mill 
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VREDENBURGH, ALA. 
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Cable Address: 
is our specialty. 


“KOSSECO Cincinnati” 
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 Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. 


Manufacturers and Exporters of 


All kinds of Hardwoods 


105-6-7 Carew Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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Long- Knight Lumber Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A, 
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->Try Us Now<s 








on the following big value woods. Our prices 
may interest you. Let us quote you. 
BASSWOOD MAPLE 
5/4 No. | Com...100,000’ S/O BAS... ...0052 200,000’ 
No. 2 Com. ..200,000’ No. | Com. . .300,000 
6/4 No. | Com... 60.000’ No. | C. & B.400,000’ 
No. 2 Co 100, . No. 2 Com... 40,000 
10/4 No. | C. & B. 25,000’ No. 3 Com. ..300,000’ 
12/4 No. 2C 70,000’ 5/48. &B...... 00,000 
BEECH ie. i — =. 
8 . 135,000’ 0. om E 
= No. 3 Som 2300-000" No. 3 Com. . .200,0u0’ 
8/4 No. 2 C. & B. 70,000’ 6/48. &B...... 125,000" 
BIRCH No. 3 Com... 100°000" 
4/48. &8B...... 15,000’ 14g ; 000° 
; No. 2 C. & B.105,0 
No. | Com... 70,000’ 8/4 No. | C. & B. 92,000’ 
No. 2 Com... 60.000 No. 2 Com... 16,000’ 
wade gt oo. No. 3 Com... 80,000’ 
°. m e nd ., ° b> , 
Ne. 2 Com... t0,e00" ‘0/4 Ne. | &.& B.s00,00 
ELM 12/4 No. | C.& B. 90,000’ 
6/4 No. 2 C. & B.400,000’ No. 2.Gom... 5,000’ 
No. 3 Com. ..150,000’ No. 3 Com. ..300,000’ 
8/4 No. 3 Com... 40,000’ 16/4 No. | C. & B. 10,000’ 
The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 
a BAY CITY, MICH. 





Ready to Ship | 
1 Car 5-4’ No.4Semmen Ash | 
A Cars 5-4’ “s.2Senee" Soft Maple 





WAUSAU, WISCONSIN y 


An Excellent’ Western Soft Pin 


in 1x6", 8", 10° & 12" No. 2, e ° 
No.3 & No.4 Common for {immediate Shipment 


Idaho White Pine, Northern White Pine and 


lorway—White Pine 


The John C. King Lumber Co., S14 An Te, 


MICHIGAN 








& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 





Write for Prices. | 


Gill-Andrews Lumber Co, | 











The Cleveland-Cliffs fron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


A 
Hemlock ; Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 




















Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 





f 











Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Write for List Today. 
6-4 No, 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 














is so thick that the fire fighters were unable to pene- 
trate it to find where the fire was located. 

Reports from the Kootenai forest are unfavorable, 
high winds having fanned the flames into activity. The 
Cabinet fires are in good condition and all under con- 
trol with only twenty men left as patrolmen. 


Four L’s Stronger After Strike 


SPoKANE, Wasu., Aug. 16.—The Four L’s members 
stayed with their jobs in the recent strike in northern 
Idaho, according to L. G. Wellington, district man- 
ager of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 
of the Inland Empite. The Four L’s men at Coeur 
ad’ Alene openly declared they were absolutely satis- 
fied with their treatment and that the operators had 


. gone 50-50 with them and even more. 


Except that the night shifts are off, all mills where 
strikes occurred are running without interruption, 
with one exception, the interruption lasting only for 
a brief period. The Four L’s is stronger in Coeur 
d’ Alene than before the strike, not only in member- 
ship, but in the spirit of the movement. This may 
be said of the situation over the Inland Empire. In 
the present emergency it is felt that the Four L’s is 
demonstrating its power and proving itself to be 
worthy of the name it bears, a 50-50 organization. 


Record Price for White Pine 


MISSOULA, MontT., Aug. 16.—Bids received at the 
district headquarters of the Forest Service contain 
what is said to be a record price for white pine lum- 
ber in the United States, according to forest officials, 
indicating the upward trend of forest products, Seven 
dollars and thirty cents a thousand board feet is 
offered for the pine, of which 20,000,000 feet has been 
offered for sale by the Forest Service at Priest Lake, 
Idaho. Previous prices have rarely exceeded $5 a 
thousand feet and the average price is below that sum. 

Possibilities of reaping a fortune from the sale of 
white pine timber at such a record price are foreseen, 
as approximately all the white pine timber supply 
in the West is located in the forests of western Mon- 
tana and northern Idaho. 

It is estimated that in western Montana a total 
of 855,000,000 board feet of white pine timber may 
be found, 288,000,000 of this total being included in 
what is known as the Missoula district, comprising 
Missoula, Mineral, Sanders, Ravalli and a part of 
Granite and Powell counties, while the rest is in the 


Kalispell district. Of the white pine in Montana, the 
Forest Service owns about 566,000,000 feet, the State 
135,000,000 feet and private owners 114,000,000 feet. 


POST PEOPLE WILL SURE HAVE LIVE ADS 


SPOKANE, WaSH., Aug. 16.—The E. T. Chapin Co., 
dealer in cedar poles and posts and cedar products, 
has recently secured the services of H. Thompson, for- 
merly advertising manager for Tull & Gibbs, a large 





H. THOMPSON, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
Advertising Manager of E. T, Chapin Co. 


furniture store here. Mr. Thompson will be adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager for the Chapin 
Co. He has lived in Spokane for several years and 
in addition to being a well known advertising man has 
established an enviable reputation as a cartoonist, 





SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








While most factories are very busy, some manufac- 
turers say that they are mostly running on orders re- 
ceived 30 to 60 days ago and that new business is not 
developing as rapidly as it was two or three weeks 
ago, which condition they ascribe to the slowing down 
of house building due to advances in prices of lumber 
and other materials. The strike and lockout of car- 
pentersS in Chicago, which has blocked all building in 
this city for the last five weeks, of course has had a 
marked effect on the sash, door and millwork trade, 
cutting off the very heavy consumption of these pro- 
ducts that would otherwise have been required to equip 
the thousands of houses that undoubtedly would have 
been under roof by this time if the tieup had not 
intervened. 

The following reports from various cities afford a 
survey of conditions thruout the country: 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are loaded up with orders and are unable now to take 
them with assurances of delivery inside of 90 days or 
more. Labor shortage has handicapped them all thru 
the season and demand has been gaining steadily. 
Salesmen are not soliciting trade but are doing their 
best to help their customers figure around and get 
the stock they need. The price advances announced 
Aug. 1 are being firmly held and seem to have made 
no difference in demand, The advances range from 
five to ten and even fifteen points, and the situation 
as to factory lumber indicates that further raises 
may soon be necessary. 

As the season advances, mills in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and vicinity are being more crowded by contractors 
and builders with new work, as well as pushed for 
deliveries on orders already in for some time. Con- 
struction is proceeding vigorously under some labor 
handicap, but on the whole that feature of the situa- 
tion is operating as well as could be expected with 
the prevailing economic disturbances, altho not wholly 
satisfactory to manufacturers. Many factories are 
short of lumber, and are constantly urging upon lum- 
ber dealers immediate shipments on their orders. 
They are anxious that their stocks of seasoned material 
shall be kept adequate for their manufacturing needs, 
At some plants shed facilities have been enlarged to 
take care of more than the usual amount of lumber 
for late fall and winter operations, which promise to 
be heavier than have been experienced in a number of 
years. 

Business at Kansas City (Mo.) plants is getting back 
to what the sales managers call a “hand to mouth’ 
basis on regular stuff and a falling off in figuring on 
specials is reported. Nobody appears to be buying 
ahead and it is taken that uncertainty over future 
conditions in the lumber and building material mar- 
ket has something to do with this. For the present 
there are no reductions in prices likely on mill stuff, 
though sales managers say that material changes in 
the lumber market will be quickly reflected, 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills have plenty of orders on hand and are keeping 
quite busy. The main drawback is a shortage of 
labor, of which all the mills are complaining, The 
building outlook is good and plenty of business is in 
sight for the next few weeks. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade has not 
abated in the slightest degree in its activity. It may 


even be said that the demand for the products of the 
factories and the stocks of the jobbers is greater than 
before, and all the handlers of such goods are busy 
figuring on business. ‘The great bulk of it, too, is 
being done at very acceptable profits, notwithstanding 
the high cost of the materials, labor and other items 
of expense that enter into the calculation. In a gen- 
eral way it is to be stated that the replacement values 
govern the figures asked of the buyers, and those 
sellers who booked large orders at the time when it 
looked as though a prolonged period of easing up 
would ensue stand to sacrifice a considerable amount 
of money. Every effort is being made to expedite the 
output of the factories, and for the present the end of 
the boom is not in sight. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have plenty of business. The door factories in the 
Bay and Peninsula district are doing a normal volume 
of business and prices have an advancing tendency. 
The finished door and veneer plants connected with 
the white and sugar pine mills are running full and 
making fair deliveries. There is a heavy demand for 
cut sash and door stock and a good volume of output. 
Pine box shook production is increasing, in view of the 
heavy crops of deciduous fruits that are assured. 
The car situation has improved a little, although manu- 
facturers have been warned to load the cars full and 
rush out shipments in view of a probable future scar- 
city. The local building situation is improving, and 
architects are doing a great deal of preliminary work 
looking towards the erection of large buildings, as 
well as apartment houses and residences. 


SATURATED WOOD NOT PRONE TO DECAY 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 19.—It has been determined 
by the United States Forest Products Laboratory 
that the portion of piles above mean low tide, tho 
immersed only a part of the time, may be practical- 
ly saturated all the time if they are cut off at half 
tide. It is a well known fact that wood constantly 
saturated with water is not subject to decay and that 
at certain points on the Atlantic coast piles have 
been in constant use for from 50 to 100 years with- 
out decaying. Unless the water is infested with 
marine borers piles cut off from 2.3 to 4.5 above 
low water will remain sound indefinitely. 








OFFER $1.50 A POUND FOR SWEET GUM 


New OruEANS, La., Aug. 19.—A chewing gum 
factory at Nashville, Tenn., is advertising exten- 
sively throughout the south that it will pay $1.50 
a pound for sweet gum, thus trying to interest 
women and boys in gathering the product. The 
concern figures that a 12-inch gum tree should 
yield seven pounds of gum a season and that if 
the tree is scientifically tapped it will not be dam- 
aged. As there is a great deal of gum timber 
scattered thruout Louisiana, the gathering industry 
may get off to a flourishing start—provided the 
timber owners do not spoil the game by prohibiting 
the tapping of their trees. 
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WHY LUMBERMEN ARE USING TRUCKS 





New Wood Used in Battery Construction — Motor Makes Roads in Woods — 
Increasing Efficiency With Trailers 





NEW SPECIALTY MARKET FOR WOOD 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., with general offices 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has just issued a booklet entitled 
“The Ironclad-Exide Battery” which will be of more 
than passing interest to lumbermen. Ironclad-Exide 
batteries are used to a large extent in electric storage 
battery tractors which have given much satisfaction 
in the lumber industry. The Ironclad-Exide battery 
is one that has proved its worth in actual service. 
Into its design has gone the experience gained in 
thirty-one years of building storage batteries for 
every purpose in which power supplied by the storage 
battery is a factor of importance. It is sturdy and 
powerful in construction, easy to operate and to care 
for, as many lumbermen can attest. The booklet 
describing these batteries is full and complete and 
that which will especially interest lumbermen is the 
use to which wood is put by this company. The bulletin 
says in part: “The largely increased life of the Iron- 
clad-Exide battery emphasized the desirability of finding 
a separator of greater durability than those heretofore 
used. As a result of investigations and experiments, 
the Electric Storage Battery Co. developed a separator 
made of a kind of wood never previously used for the 
purpose, possessing great toughness and the property 
of resisting the action of the electrolyte to a remarkable 
degree. The separators are made with the grain hori- 
zontal, so as not to register in the same direction with 
the vertical ribs on the positive plates, which would 
tend to split the wood.” Copies of this bulletin may 
be obtained from the company and lumbermen who are 
interested in the batteries or in this use of wood are 
urged to take the matter up with the company. 





INDIANA TRUCK GIVES SATISFACTION 


We have a communication relative to our experience 
with trucks and trailers, and we are pleased to give 
ou what information and data we have. This is 
imited, however, owing to bad weather which has 
existed since early in the fall, and which has been a 
serious hindrance to the lumber and logging industry 
in this part of the country. We will say, however, that 
we have been very much pleased with the performance 
of the truck and trailer which we have used in getting 
logs from the woods to our mill. 

We have an Indiana 5-ton truck and an 8-ton Frue- 
hauf trailer. We have used this equipment in the 
bottoms and also during the wet weather, in the sand 
beds. As to its efficiency, we find that the 5-ton truck 
with the 6-inch dual tires has passed over these sand 
roads with 1,200 feet of pine logs going in second gear, 
a road that was impossible to get over with 550 feet 
with four mules and log wagon having 6-inch 
tires. Our haul would average one and one-half miles. 
We find we could make the trip in fifteen minutes less 
time with the load than it took to load it, it being 
loaded in the same manner as our log wagon—with 
mules and rolling chain. We find further that in 
using the roads in the woods it makes fewer holes in 
the road with twice the weight than the log wagon. 

As to gasoline and oil consumption, we are sorry 
that we are unable to give you any correct data alon 
this line as we have been unable to give it a just an 
fair trial for reasons stated above. 

Kindly allow us to state that it is our candid opinion, 
based on close observance and experience, that almost 
everyone uses false economy in purchasing too light a 
truck used for conveying logs from the woods to the 
mill. It is our opinion that a 5-ton is as small as 
should be used to get the wide tires which are essen- 
tial in holding up your load on soft ground. 

The roads on which we have used our truck and 
trailer have been crude roads cut thru the woods, with 
no grading whatever. We find that the wide tire on 
the heavy truck is a road builder and that it is a 
hard matter to prevent our logging teams with wagons 
from profiting by using the truck road. ‘ 

[The above letter was received from the Valley Land 
& Lumber Co., manufacturer of hardwood and pine 
lumber of Bigbee Valley, Mississippi. The equipment in 
this case is an excellent illustration of the wisdom of 
the purchaser in getting equipment sufficiently heavy 
and sturdy enough to meet the maximum demand upon 
it. The Indiana truck, manufactured by the Indiana 
Motor Corporation, Marion, Ind., is a sturdy, depend- 
able machine and the same is true of the Fruehauf 
trailer manufactured by the Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Some lumbermen, perhaps, might be 
inclined to favor a lighter equipment, but often, as 
pointed out by the Valley Land & Lumber Co., this 
equipment is so light that its purchase is false economy 
in that the outfit is often overloaded and while it may 
apparently stand up under the treatment, the result 








is sure to be higher repair bills in the long run. As 
brought out in the letter, the most time wasted is in 
loading the logs. Probably the best way to overcome 
this trouble would be to have another trailer and have 
the logs loaded upon it by a team or by a small log- 
ging tractor. Small logging tractors are now be- 
ing used in several places for yarding and skidding 
logs in place of oxen or horses, and are giving satis- 
faction. Such a tractor could be used in loading an 
empty trailer either by the usual method of rolling the 
logs up the skids, or by means of a winch attached 
to the tractor and run by its engine. These small 
tractors will go over very soft ground and by employ- 
ing a mud scow or a go-devil the lumberman should be 
able to skid logs to great advantage.—EpITor. ] 





ANOTHER BOOSTER FOR TRUCKS 


Indiana is a State that is fast forging ahead as a 
user of motor trucks, so far as the lumbermen are con- 
cerned. Thomas Graham & Co., of Madison, Ind., a 
firm that specializes in the manufacture of vehicle wood 
stock has done considerable log hauling by truck. This 
truck, bought with a view for use in. the woods, is of 
the 4-wheel drive type and according to the secretary 
and manager, J. G. Ross, it was selected on account 
of its driving on four wheels and the ease with which 
it gets around in the woods and soft places. The truck 
is of 2-ton capacity and for hauling in logs is used 
in connection with a 3-ton four-wheel trailer. The 
usual method of a team and skids is employed in 
loading logs on the trailer and-the logs are held in 
place with log chains and a patent booming arrange- 
ment such as is commonly used by log haulers. The 
average load hauled is about 2,000 feet, and the com- 
pany finds this an economical and efficient method of 
getting its logs from the woods to the mill. 





Are you having any tire trouble? Have 
you found an especially good type of tire? 
Write to the Motor Truck Department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and give 
your experience. 











A BOOSTER FOR TRAILMOBILES 


The trailers have worked and are working exceed- 
ingly well. ‘The principal upkeep cost is on the car 
hauling the trailer. The trailer expense has been very 
light. We operate three trailers, carrying capacity 
loads at all times, and we would advise that the 
upkeep for the last year has not exceeded $100 for all 
three. The only major repair needed thus far, occa- 
sioned by loading over two tons on a 1-ton trailer, was 
a new rear spring. 

With our motor drawn and horse drawn vehicles we 
always aim to have extra trucks or trailers loaded, 
waiting for the return of the motor or horses. In this 
manner there is no delay at the yard and our equip- 
ment is practically kept moving all the time. 

Comparing the work of the cars and trailers vs. 
horses and trucks, we would say that the former do 
at least double the work. On long hauls they do even 
better than this. We are also now able to accept 
orders for suburban deliveries, whereas this was 
formerly out of the question. 

[The above relates the experience of J. M. Saul- 
paugh’s Sons, of New York City. In view of the 
interest of other lumbermen in trailers of this type, 
it may be well to state that J. M. Saulpaugh’s Sons 
employ three Trailmobiles manufactured by the Trail- 
mobile Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. The accompanying 
illustration shows one of the trucks of the company 
with a loaded trailer ready to start out to deliver its 
load. These Trailmobiles are equipped with solid 
rubber tires and are very sturdy in construction. They 
stand up well in city traffic and do much to make 
investment in motor trucks profitable. With these 
three Trailmobiles the company is doing the work of 
at least six teams and yet during the year the repair 
bill did not exceed $100. Few companies are operating 
six wagons and getting off with such a light repair bill. 

As mentioned by E. W. Saulpaugh, the company is 
enabled to make deliveries to the suburbs by the use of 
motor trucks and trailers and so is able to go after 
business that would be impossible for it to handle 
otherwise.—EpITOR. } 





TRAILMOBILE AND TRUCK OF J. M. SAULPAUGH'S SONS READY FORK DELIVERY TRIP 








Marine and 


Commerce Corp. 
OF AMERICA 


Temporary Headquarters 


71 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





RICCARDO GUALINO, President. 

ALVISE BRAGADIN, Vice-President. 

P, GIUSEPPE GURGO, Secretary. 

D. R. McINNIS, Manager Lumber & Timber Dept. 
ROBT J. TOD, Manager Shipping Dept. 

C. KAHLES, Treas. & Mgr., Accounting Dept. 


/ 


Lumber Export 
Merchants 


from any United States port 
to any European and South 
American ports. 





Ship Owners, Ship Brokers, Freight 
Contractors, Time Charterers. 





LUMBER MILLS in Green 
County, Miss., operated through 
the Piave Mill Co. 


Associated Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING 
CO., Gulfport, Miss. 
New York Office, 71 Broadway. 
Pascagoula Shipbuilding Yard: 
—building Steel Steamers. 


Orange, Texas, Yard: 
—building Wooden Vessels. 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE IRON- 
WORKS, Houston, Texas: 


—Marine Engines. 


Ship Companies 
Operating Vessels 


City of Beaumont Ship Co. 
City of Dallas Ship Co. 
City of Austin Ship Co. 
City »f Galveston Ship Co. 
City of Pascagoula Ship Co. 
City cf Lafayette Ship Co. 
City of Biloxi Ship Co. 

City of Orleans Ship Co. 
City of Waco Ship Co. 


PIAVE MILL CO., Gulfport, Miss.— 
Lumber Mills in Green County, Miss. 


AMERIGUS REALTY CORP., 
32 Broadway, New York City 


INTERCONTINENTAL NAVIGA- 
TION CORP., 25 Beaver St. 
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on the following big value woods. Our prices 
may interest you. Let us quote you. 
BASSWOOD APL 
5/4 No. | Com... 100,000’ AJP «5.0.08 200,000’ 
No. 2 Com. ..200,000’ No. | Com.. .300,000 
6/4 No. | Com... 60.000’ No. | C. & B.400,000’ 
No. 2 Com.. .100,000° No. 2 Com... 40,000’ 
10/4 No. | C. & B. 25,000" No. 3 Com. ..300,000’ 
12/4 No. 2.C. & B. 70,000’ 5/48.4&68...... 100,000 
BEECH ie. : _ . aos. 
? oe. om le 
oe No. 3 Soe 83005000” No. 3 Com. . .200,0u0’ 
8/4 No. 2 C. & B. 70,000’ 6/48. 4&8...... 125,000’ 
BIRCH No. 3 Gom.. 10°00" 
° 0. m. x 
4/48. &8...... 15,000’ No. 2 © & B.105-000" 
No. | Com... 70,000" 8/4 No. | C. & B. 92,000’ 
No. 2 Com... 60.000 No. 2 Com... 16,000 
5/48 & B...... 15.000’ ’ 4 
é No. 3 Com... 80,000 
No. | Com... 30,000’ 4974 Wo. 1 C. & B.310,000’ 
No. 2 Com... 10,000 No. 2 Com... 90.000’ 
ELM 12/4 No. | C.& B. 90,000’ 
6/4 No. 2 C. & B.400.000’ No. 2. Com... 5,000’ 
No. 3 Com. ..150,000’ No. 3 Com. ..300,000’ 
8/4 No. 3 Com... 40,000’ 16/4 No. 1 C. & B. 10,000’ 
The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 
q BAY CITY, MICH. 
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Norway—White Pine Lath 


The John C. King Lumber Co., 8i4,Ax, fos, tue 


MICHIGAN 








& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 














The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manoefacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 




















\ Beadley Otter Ga. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Ilinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 











Tell Us Your Needs in 
4-4 Go. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Write for List Today. 
. 1 Common and Better 
10-4 No, 2 Common and Better 


12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Platen Lumber Company 











Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 





is so thick that the fire fighters were unable to pene- 
trate it to find where the fire was located. 

Reports from the Kootenai forest are unfavorable, 
high winds having fanned the flames into activity. The 
Cabinet fires are in good condition and all under con- 
trol with only twenty men left as patrolmen. 


Four L’s Stronger After Strike 


SPoKANE, Wasu., Aug. 16.—The Four L’s members 
stayed with their jobs in the recent strike in northern 
Idaho, according to L. G. Wellington, district man- 
ager of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 
of the Inland Empire. The Four L’s men at Coeur 
d’ Alene openly declared they were absolutely satis- 
fied with their treatment and that the operators had 


. gone 50-50 with them and even more. 


Except that the night shifts are off, all mills where 
strikes occurred are running without interruption, 
with one exception, the interruption lasting only for 
a brief period. The Four L’s is stronger in Coeur 
d’ Alene than before the strike, not only in member- 
ship, but in the spirit of the movement. This may 
be said of the situation over the Inland Empire. In 
the present emergency it is felt that the Four L’s is 
demonstrating its power and proving itself to be 
worthy of the name it bears, a 50-50 organization. 


Record Price for White Pine 


MISSOULA, Mont., Aug. 16.—Bids received at the 
district headquarters of the Forest Service contain 
what is said to be a record price for white pine lum- 
ber in the United States, according to forest officials, 
indicating the upward trend of forest products. Seven 
dollars and thirty cents a thousand board feet is 
offered for the pine, of which 20,000,000 feet has been 
offered for sale by the Forest Service at Priest Lake, 
Idaho. Previous prices have rarely exceeded $5 a 
thousand feet and the average price is below that sum. 

Possibilities of reaping a fortune from the sale of 
white pine timber at such a record price are foreseen, 
as approximately all the white pine timber supply 
in the West is located in the forests of western Mon- 
tana and northern Idaho. 

It is estimated that in western Montana a total 
of 855,000,000 board feet of white pine timber may 
be found, 288,000,000 of this total being included in 
what is known as the Missoula district, comprising 
Missoula, Mineral, Sanders, Ravalli and a part of 
Granite and Powell counties, while the rest is in the 


Kalispell district. Of the white pine in Montana, the 
Forest Service owns about 566,000,000 feet, the State 
135,000,000 feet and private owners 114,000,000 feet. 


POST PEOPLE WILL SURE HAVE LIVE ADS 


SPOKANE, WaSsH., Aug. 16.—The E. T. Chapin Co., 
dealer in cedar poles and posts and cedar products, 
has recently secured the services of H. Thompson, for- 
merly advertising manager for Tull & Gibbs, a large 





H. THOMPSON, SPOKANE, WASH. ; 
Advertising Manager of E. T. Chapin Co. 


furniture store here. Mr. Thompson will be adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager for the Chapin 
Co. He has lived in Spokane for several years and 
in addition to being a well known advertising man has 
established an enviable reputation as a cartoonist. 





SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








While most factories are very busy, some manufac- 
turers say that they are mostly running on orders re- 
ceived 30 to 60 days ago and that new business is not 
developing as rapidly as it was two or three weeks 
ago, which condition they ascribe to the slowing down 
of house building due to advances in prices of lumber 
and other materials. The strike and lockout of car- 
penter8 in Chicago, which has blocked all building in 
this city for the last five weeks, of course has had a 
marked effect on the sash, door and millwork trade, 
cutting off the very heavy consumption of these pro- 
ducts that would otherwise have been required to equip 
the thousands of houses that undoubtedly would have 
been under roof by this time if the tieup had not 
intervened. 

The following reports from various cities afford a 
survey of conditions thruout the country: 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufacturers 
are loaded up with orders and are unable now to take 
them with assurances of delivery inside of 90 days or 
more. Labor shortage has handicapped them all thru 
the season and demand has been gaining steadily. 
Salesmen are not soliciting trade but are doing their 
best to help their customers figure around and get 
the stock they need. The price advances announced 
Aug. 1 are being firmly held and seem to have made 
no difference in demand. The advances range from 
five to ten and even fifteen points, and the situation 
as to factory lumber indicates that further raises 
may soon be necessary. 

As the season advances, mills in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and vicinity are being more crowded by contractors 
and builders with new work, as well as pushed for 
deliveries on orders already in for some time. Con- 
struction is proceeding vigorously under some labor 
handicap, but on the whole that feature of the situa- 
tion is operating as well as could be expected with 
the prevailing economic disturbances, altho not wholly 
satisfactory to manufacturers. Many factories are 
short of lumber, and are constantly urging upon lum- 
ber dealers immediate shipments on their orders. 
They are anxious that their stocks of seasoned material 
shall be kept adequate for their manufacturing needs, 
At some plants shed facilities have been enlarged to 
take care of more than the usual amount of lumber 
for late fall and winter operations, which promise to 
be heavier than have been experienced in a number of 
years. 

Business at Kansas City (Mo.) plants is getting back 
to what the sales managers call a “hand to mouth” 
basis on regular stuff and a falling off in figuring on 
specials is reported. Nobody appears to be buying 
ahead and it is taken that uncertainty over future 
conditions in the lumber and building material mar- 
ket has something to do with this. For the present 
there are no reductions in prices likely on mill stuff, 
though sales managers say that material changes in 
the lumber market will be quickly reflected, 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills have plenty of orders on hand and are keeping 
quite busy. The main drawback is a shortage of 
labor, of which all the mills are complaining, The 
building outlook is good and plenty of business is in 
sight for the next few weeks. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade has not 
abated in the slightest degree in its activity, It may 


even be said that the demand for the products of the 
factories and the stocks of the jobbers is greater than 
before, and all the handlers of such goods are busy 
figuring on business. The great bulk of it, too, is 
being done at very acceptable profits, notwithstanding 
the high cost of the materials, labor and other items 
of expense that enter into the calculation. In a gen- 
eral way it is to be stated that the replacement values 
govern the figures asked of the buyers, and those 
sellers who booked large orders at the time when it 
looked as though a prolonged period of easing up 
would ensue stand to sacrifice a considerable amount 
of money. Every effort is being made to expedite the 
output of the factories, and for the present the end of 
the boom is not in sight. 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have plenty of business. The door factories in the 
Bay and Peninsula district are doing a normal volume 
of business and prices have an advancing tendency. 
The finished door and veneer plants connected with 
the white and sugar pine mills are running full and 
making fair deliveries, There is a heavy demand for 
cut sash and door stock and a good volume of output. 
Pine box shook production is increasing, in view of the 
heavy crops of deciduous fruits that are assured. 
The car situation has improved a little, although manu- 
facturers have been warned to load the cars full and 
rush out shipments in view of a probable future scar- 
city. The local building situation is improving, and 
architects are doing a great deal of preliminary work 
looking towards the erection of large buildings, as 
well as apartment houses and residences. 


SATURATED WOOD NOT PRONE TO DECAY 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 19.—It has been determined 
by the United States Forest Products Laboratory 
that the portion of piles above mean low tide, tho 
immersed only a part of the time, may be practical- 
ly saturated all the time if they are cut off at half 
tide. It is a well known fact that wood constantly 
saturated with water is not subject to decay and that 
at certain points on the Atlantic coast piles have 
been in constant use for from 50 to 100 years with- 
out decaying. Unless the water is infested with 
marine borers piles cut off from 2.3 to 4.5 above 
low water will remain sound indefinitely. 





BABB eae 
OFFER $1.50 A POUND FOR SWEET GUM 


New Or.EANS, La., Aug. 19.—A chewing gum 
factory at Nashville, Tenn., is advertising exten- 
sively throughout the south that it will pay $1.50 
a pound for sweet gum, thus trying to interest 
women and boys in gathering the product. The 
concern figures that a 12-inch gum tree should 
yield seven pounds of gum a season and that if 
the tree is scientifically tapped it will not be dam- 
aged. As there is a great deal of gum timber 
seattered thruout Louisiana, the gathering industry 
may get off to a flourishing start—provided the 
timber owners do not spoil the game by prohibiting 
the tapping of their trees. 
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WHY LUMBERMEN ARE USING TRUCKS 





New Wood Used in Battery Construction — Motor Makes Roads in Woods — 
Increasing Efficiency With Trailers 





NEW SPECIALTY MARKET FOR WOOD 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., with general offices 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has just issued a booklet entitled 
“The Ironclad-Exide Battery’? which will be of more 
than passing interest to lumbermen. Ironclad-Exide 
batteries are used to a large extent in electric storage 
battery tractors which have given much satisfaction 
in the lumber industry. The Ironclad-Exide battery 
is one that has proved its worth in actual service. 
Into its design has gone the experience gained in 
thirty-one years of building storage batteries for 
every purpose in which power supplied by the storage 
battery is a factor of importance. It is sturdy and 
powerful in construction, easy to operate and to care 
for, as many lumbermen can attest. The booklet 
describing these batteries is full and complete and 
that which will especially interest lumbermen is the 
use to which wood is put by this company. The bulletin 
says in part: “The largely increased life of the Iron- 
clad-Exide battery emphasized the desirability of finding 
a separator of greater durability than those heretofore 
used. As a result of investigations and experiments, 
the Electric Storage Battery Co. developed a separator 
made of a kind of wood never previously used for the 
purpose, possessing great toughness and the property 
of resisting the action of the electrolyte to a remarkable 
degree. The separators are made with the grain hori- 
zontal, so as not to register in the same direction with 
the vertical ribs on the positive plates, which would 
tend to split the wood.” Copies of this bulletin may 
be obtained from the company and lumbermen who are 
interested in the batteries or in this use of wood are 
urged to take the matter up with the company. 





INDIANA TRUCK GIVES SATISFACTION 


We have a communication relative to our experience 
with trucks and trailers, and we are en to give 
ou what information and data we have. This is 
imited, however, owing to bad weather which has 
existed since early in the fall, and which has been a 
serious hindrance to the lumber and logging industry 
in this part of the country. We will say, however, that 
we have been My! much pleased with the performance 
of the truck and trailer which we have used in getting 
logs from the woods to our mill. 

We have an Indiana 5-ton truck and an 8-ton Frue- 
hauf trailer. We have used this equipment in the 
bottoms and also during the wet weather, in the sand 
beds. As to its efficiency, we find that the 5-ton truck 
with the 6-inch dual tires has passed over these sand 
roads with 1,200 feet of pine logs going in second gear, 
a road that was impossible to get over with 550 feet 
with four mules and log wagon having 6-inch 
tires. Our haul would average one and one-half miles. 
We find we could make the trip in fifteen minutes less 
time with the load than it took to load it, it being 
loaded in the same manner as our log wagon—with 
mules and rolling chain. We find further that in 
using the roads in the woods it makes fewer holes in 
the road with twice the weight than the log wagon. 

As to gasoline and oil consumption, we are sorry 
that we are unable to give you any correct data eo | 
this line as we have been unable to give it a just an 
fair trial for reasons stated above. 

Kindly allow us to state that it is our candid opinion, 
based on close observance and experience, that almost 
everyone uses false economy in purchasing too light a 
truck used for conveying logs from the woods to the 
mill. It is our opinion that a 5-ton is as small as 
should be used to get the wide tires which are essen- 
tial in holding up your load on soft ground. 

he roads on which we have used our truck and 
trailer have been crude roads cut thru the woods, with 
no grading whatever. We find that the wide tire on 
the heavy truck is a road builder and that it is a 
hard matter to prevent our logging teams with wagons 
from profiting by using the truck road. : 

[The above letter was received from the Valley Land 
& Lumber Co., manufacturer of hardwood and pine 
lumber of Bigbee Valley, Mississippi. The equipment in 
this case is an excellent illustration of the wisdom of 
the purchaser in getting equipment sufficiently heavy 
and sturdy enough to meet the maximum demand upon 
it. The Indiana truck, manufactured by the Indiana 
Motor Corporation, Marion, Ind., is a sturdy, depend- 
able machine and the same is true of the Fruehauf 
trailer manufactured by the Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Some lumbermen, perhaps, might be 
inclined to favor a lighter equipment, but often, as 
pointed out by the Valley Land & Lumber Co., this 
equipment is so light that its purchase is false economy 
in that the outfit is often overloaded and while it may 
apparently stand up under the treatment, the result 








is sure to be higher repair bills in the long run. As 
brought out in the letter, the most time wasted is in 
loading the logs. Probably the best way to overcome 
this trouble would be to have another trailer and have 
the logs loaded upon it by a team or by a small log- 
ging tractor. Small logging tractors are now be- 
ing used in several places for yarding and skidding 
logs in place of oxen or horses, and are giving satis- 
faction. Such a tractor could be used in loading an 
empty trailer either by the usual method of rolling the 
logs up the skids, or by means of a winch attached 
to the tractor and run by its engine. These small 
tractors will go over very soft ground and by employ- 
ing a mud scow or a go-devil the lumberman should be 
able to skid logs to great advantage.—EDITOoR. ] 





ANOTHER BOOSTER FOR TRUCKS 


Indiana is a State that is fast forging ahead as a 
user of motor trucks, so far as the lumbermen are con- 
cerned. Thomas Graham & Co., of Madison, Ind., a 
firm that specializes in the manufacture of vehicle wood 
stock has done considerable log hauling by truck. This 
truck, bought with a view for use in. the woods, is of 
the 4-wheel drive type and according to the secretary 
and manager, J. G. Ross, it was selected on account 
of its driving on four wheels and the ease with which 
it gets around in the woods and soft places. The truck 
is of 2-ton capacity and for hauling in logs is used 
in connection with a 3-ton four-wheel trailer. The 
usual method of a team and skids is employed in 
loading logs on the trailer and-the logs are held in 
place with log chains and a patent booming arrange- 
ment such as is commonly used by log haulers. The 
average load hauled is about 2,000 feet, and the com- 
pany finds this an economical and efficient method of 
getting its logs from the woods to the mill. 





Are you having any tire trouble? Have 
you found an especially good type of tire? 
Write to the Motor Truck Department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and give 
your experience. 











A BOOSTER FOR TRAILMOBILES 


The trailers have worked and are working exceed- 
ingly well. The principal upkeep cost is on the car 
hauling the trailer. The trailer expense has been very 
light. We operate three trailers, carrying capacity 
loads at all times, and we would advise that the 
upkeep for the last year has not exceeded $100 for all 
three. The only major repair needed thus far, occa- 
sioned by loading over two tons on a 1-ton trailer, was 
a new rear spring. 

With our motor drawn and horse drawn vehicles we 
always aim to have extra trucks or trailers loaded, 
waiting for the return of the motor or horses. In this 
manner there is no delay at the yard and our equip- 
ment is practically kept moving all the time. 

Comparing the work of the cars and trailers vs. 
horses and trucks, we would say that the former do 
at least double the work. On long hauls they do even 
better than this. We are also now able to accept 
orders for suburban deliveries, whereas this was 
formerly out of the question. 

[The above relates the experience of J. M. Saul- 
paugh’s Sons, of New York City. In view of the 
interest of other lumbermen in trailers of this type, 
it may be well to state that J. M. Saulpaugh’s Sons 
employ three Trailmobiles manufactured by the Trail- 
mobile Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. The accompanying 
illustration shows one of the trucks of the company 
with a loaded trailer ready to start out to deliver its 
load. These Trailmobiles are equipped with solid 
rubber tires and are very sturdy in construction. They 
stand up well in city traffic and do much to make 
investment in motor trucks profitable. With these 
three Trailmobiles the company is doing the work of 
at least six teams and yet during the year the repair 
bill did not exceed $100. Few companies are operating 
six wagons and getting off with such a light repair bill. 

As mentioned by E. W. Saulpaugh, the company is 
enabled to make deliveries to the suburbs by the use of 
motor trucks and trailers and so is able to go after 
business that would be impossible for it to handle 
otherwise.—EDITOoR. ] 





TRAILMOBILE AND TRUCK OF J. M. SAULPAUGH'S SONS READY FUR DELIVERY TRIP 








Marine and 
Commerce Corp. 
OF AMERICA 


Temporary Headquarters 


71 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





RICCARDO GUALINO, President. 

ALVISE BRAGADIN, Vice-President. 

P, GIUSEPPE GURGO, Secretary. 

D. R. McINNIS, Manager Lumber & Timber Dept. 
ROBT J. TOD, Manager Shipping Dept. 

C. KAHLES, Treas. & Megr., Accounting Dept. 
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Lumber Export 
Merchants 


from any United States port 
to any European and South 
American ports. 





Ship Owners, Ship Brokers, Freight 
Contractors, Time Charterers. 





LUMBER MILLS in Green 
County, Miss., operated through 
the Piave Mill Co. 


Associated Companies 


INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING 
CO., Gulfport, Miss. 
New York Office, 71 Broadway. 
Pascagoula Shipbuilding Yard: 
—building Steel Steamers. 


Orange, Texas, Yard: 
—building Wooden Vessels. 


INTERNATIONAL MARINE IRON- 
WORKS, Houston, Texas: 


—Marine Engines. 


Ship Companies 
Operating Vessels 


City of Beaumont Ship Co. 
City of Dallas Ship Co. 
City of Austin Ship Co. 
City of Galveston Ship Co. 
City of Pascagoula Ship Co. 
City of Lafayette Ship Co. 
City of Biloxi Ship Co. 

City of Orleans Ship Co. 
City of Waco Ship Co. 


PIAVE MILL CO., Gulfport, Miss.— 
Lumber Mills in Green County, Miss. 


AMERIGUS REALTY CORP. 
32 Broadway, New York City 


INTERCONTINENTAL NAVIGA- 
TION CORP., 25 Beaver St. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, R, 1. 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: Detroit, Mich. 
43 Wall St., New York City 743 Cottage Grove Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 


1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill. Johnstown, Pa, 
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THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, 
HARDWOODS 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF PINE 








Remember 





P Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 
OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 
Wholesale Lumber Merchants 
Colonial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4, scr! 


by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their 
views on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


ublisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 








FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER 








BUILDING UP A WORN PUMP 


The type of centrifugal pump used by dredging con- 
tractors and mining operators for such purposes as 
dredging silt, sand, mud and gravel from the bottoms 
of channels and for mining soft ore by the hydraulic 
mining system is subject to excessive wear due to the 
constant abrasion of the sand and gravel against the 
inner walls of the pump chamber. When the wear be- 
comes so great as to interfere with the operation of 
the pump, or “sand sucker” as it is commonly called, 
it becomes necessary not only to put the pump itself 
out of commission for repair but also to hold an ex 
pensive dredging barge and its crew in idleness, 

Such a sand sucker chamber that had become badly 
scored thru use was recently restored to practically its 
original condition by the Chicago job welding depart- 
ment of the Oxweld Acetylene Co., by means of the 
oxy-acetylene process. When it is considered that new 
castings would have cost about $3,500 and that the 
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Split steel casting of centrifugal dredging pump or 
“sand sucker,” 14 feet outside diameter 


actual cost of repairing by welding methods amounted 
to only one-third as much, it is not surprising that 
the contractor decided to repair instead of to replace, 
especially in view of the still more important fact that 
repairing enabled him to get the dredge back into serv- 
ice with only a few days’ delay, whereas replacement 
meant a delay of from 10 to 12 weeks. 

In order to gain some idea of the cost of delay 
of a hydraulic dredging outfit an estimate of the earn- 
ings of a dredge will be given. In the year 1912 the 
United States Government estimated the cost of 
hydraulic dredging to be 7.18 cents a cubic yard. This 
figure represented the average total unit cost of op- 
erating a fleet of hydraulic dredging vessels. The 
record for one month for one dredging pump having a 
20-inch outlet pipe was 456,000 cubic yards of material. 
At the average unit cost given above the monthly cost 
of dredging this amount of material represents over 
$30,000. The sand sucker shown in the illustrations 
is much larger than the one 
referred to above. Further- 
more, the cost of materials 
and labor is much greater 
today than in 1912. When 
such factors as loss of 
profits, overhead expenses, 
non-productive labor and 
contract penalties are taken 
into consideration  obvi- 
ously every week of idleness 
meant a loss of thousands 
of dollars. 

The pump chamber of the 
sand sucker illustrated is 
fourteen feet in outside 
diameter and consists of two 
massive steel castings hav- 
ing a total weight of seven 
tons. The abrasion had 
been so severe it was neces- 
sary to rebuild both side 
walls of the pump chamber 
for a distance of 8 inches 
from the inner circumfer- 


the castings or shearing the bolts that held them 
together. Preheating by means of charcoal was ap- 
plied locally for a distance of about 14 inches in from 
the edges of the flanges, each preheat extending for a 
distance of 3 feet around the inner circumference. 

The total weight of steel added to the castings by 
welding amounted to 1,264 pounds. The operators, 
each using an Oxweld blowpipe fitted with No. 15 weld- 
ing head, worked in pairs. As the heat in the small 
enclosure where the men worked was intense it was 
necessary to hold several welders in reserve and to 
work on the relay plan, each welding shift extending 
for a period of 20 minutes. Six days were required to 
complete the building-up work. 

As the built-up surface will be subjected to the same 
abrasive action of sand and gravel, high carbon steel 
welding rods were used for the purpose of building 
up, thereby giving an extremely hard surface ; in fact, 
one that it was impossible to cut with a file after 
cooling. 

The oxy-acetylene welding work was completed in 
six days, saving the contractor the expense of several 
weeks of idleness, nearly $2,500 in cash on the cost 
of the casting alone and giving him a pump actually 
improved in construction, because lined with abrasion- 
resisting steel. 


WIRE ROPE CONCERN OPENS IN DENVER 


Montana and Idaho lumbermen will be glad to learn 
that the Hazard Manufacturing Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., maker of iron, steel and galvanized wire rope, 
aerial, underground and submarine cables and in- 
sulated and copper wire, is opening a new sales 
office and warehouse at 
Denver, Colo. The con- 
cern’s wire rope must be 
good, for it has stood the 
test of use thru three- 
quarters of a_ century; 
while the Hazard insu- 
lated wires and cables 
have won the approval of 
users during the nearly 
twenty years they have 
been on the market. 

As the selection of the 
right kind of wire rope to|# 
meet different conditions|* 
is of ever increasing im- 
portance in modern log: 
ging operations, lumber- 
men may congratulate 
themselves on the selec- 
tion of the company’s 
Denver representative. 
Capt. Ernest P. Kipp, who 
recently received an hon- 
orable discharge from the 
Engineers, has been ap- 


































CAPT. B. P. KIPP 


pointed district manager. 


Capt. Kipp started with an engineering education and 
thru sixteen years’ experience in the wire rope indus- 
try has gained a knowledge of working conditions and 
the needs of users that will be of high practical value 
to those who avail themselves of his services. 

The new. Denver office will be located at 1415 Wazee 
Street, Denver, Colo., will serve the intermountain dis- 
trict, including Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, the western 
parts of South Dakota and Nebraska, and Utah, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, and will carry a full stock of the 
company’s products. 





IN CHARGE OF AUSTRALIAN DIVISION 


James N. Mackin “started succeeding’ when he en- 
tered the saw business as a young man scarcely out of 
his teens. 


His genial disposition was a valuable asset 








ence. The thickness of the 
added metal varied from 
1% to 2% inches. In ad- 
dition, a new section ap- 
proximately 14x18 inches 
had to be welded into the throat of the casting. The 
latter was approximately 344 inches in thickness, 

In order to insure holding the two halves of the 
chamber in alignment during preheating and welding 
they were bolted together and the heavy outer rein- 
forced sections of the castings were not heated, as this 
would have produced internal strains, either breaking 


Building up worn surfaces of sand sucker, depositing 1,264 pounds of high carbon 
steel with aid of Oxweld oxy-acetylene blowpipes 


and he eventually became an expert salesman. For 
twenty years he represented a Philadelphia. house, dur- 
ane time he traveled extensively thruout the 
world. 

He acquired experience of great value and became 
familiar with business conditions everywhere. But 
one of the greatest facts that he learned, because it 
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was so repeaicdly impressed upon him wherever he 
journeyed, wis the unusual high quality and great 
popularity of Atkins “Silver Steel” saws. 

During the war he represented E. C. Atkins & Co. 
in Washington, D. C., and made hosts of friends both 
for himself and his firm. His success here, due to his 
business ability, coupled with a wealth of energy, vigor 
and optimism, made him the logical man to care for the 
rapidly increasing “Silver Steel” saw business in the 
island continent. 

Atkins “Silver Steel’? saws and tools have enjoyed 
a steady growth in Australia, amounting to over 50 
percent in the last three years. The Atkins company 
very wisely selected Mr. Mackin to represent them 
there, and he is now superintendent of the entire Aus- 
tralian division. His headquarters are located at the 





JAMES N. MACKIN, 
Superintendent Atkins Australian Division 


E. C. Atkins & Co. Branch House, 5 Australasia Cham- 
bers, Martin Place, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia. His 
thoro knowledge of every detail concerning saws, as 
well as his wide experience in selling and his pleasing 
personality, make him well liked by every Australasian 
distributer and millman who is in the least acquainted 
with Atkins service. 





KILN MAKER OPENS COAST BRANCH 


NorTH PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 19.—The bare announce- 
ment that the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., 
the oldest manufacturer of dry kilns in the business, 
has opened an office here, will be of decided in- 
terest to the lumber manufacturers of the West. 
Those who are familiar with southern mills know that 
Moore moist air kilns are very popular thruout the 
South. The large area of uncut timber on the Pacific 
coast was the chief factor in causing the company to 
decide to establish a factory and office at North Port- 
land. 

Vice president Charles Williams was in Portland 
more than a year ago and purchased a factory site on 
the Columbia River from the Peninsula Industrial Co., 
and within the last few months the company has con- 
structed a factory building where it will manufacture 
dry kiln material and equipment of all kinds, such as 
dry kiln trucks, kiln bunks, steel foundations for sup- 
porting track and heating appartus inside of kilns, 
headers, door fixtures, transfer cars, turntables etc. 
It will also carry a large stock of special dry kiln pipe, 
steel rails, I beam stakes, steam traps, recording instru- 
ments—in fact, everything used about a dry kiln. 

President L. Moore, founder of the company and popu- 
larly known in the South as “Dry Kiln” Moore, began 
building kilns in Alabama in 1879, when much of the 
South was covered with virgin forests. It is an inter- 
esting and significant fact that the company is 
celebrating its fortieth anniversary by establishing a 
plant on the Pacific coast. 

Moore moist air kilns are not altogether new in the 





West. Nearly four years ago when W. W. Warren, 
general manager of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., 
was making plans for the present modern plant at 
Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., he wrote the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co. to ascertain if their moist air system, which had 
proved so successful in the South, would not give 
equally good results in drying Pacific coast woods. 
After investigation the kiln company advised Mr. War- 
ren that western woods are more easily dried than are 
the southern woods with which it had had so much 
experience, and furthermore told him that it would 
guarantee to dry the western woods satisfactorily. Mr. 
Warren placed an order for eight large kilns for the 
Snoqualmie plant, and these kilns have given eminently 
satisfactory results from the time they were installed 
two years ago. 

Philip Buehner, of Portland, placed an order for two 
Moore moist air kilns for the Buehner Lumber Co.’s 
plant at North Bend, Ore., and those kilns have been 
in operation for about a year. Mr. Buehner, F. H. Ran- 
som and R. H. Brown suggested to the Moore Dry Kiln 
Co. that Portland was the logical place to locate a 
Pacific coast branch, and after looking around the 
company decided to open one there. 

Altho not actively working the territory the Moore 
Dry Kiln Co. has also built kilns for the North Port- 
land Box Co. and the West Side Lumber Co., manufac- 
turer of white and sugar pine, Tuolumne, Calif., and 
now has under construction six kilns, each 20 by 120 
feet, for the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s mill B at 
Everett, Wash. ; also two kilns for the California Cedar 
Products Co., Stockton, Calif. 

The Moore Dry Kiln Co., has two representatives on 
the Coast: Forrest Cobb, salesman, and William 
Kearse, construction engineer. Communications in- 
tended for the Pacific coast plant should be addressed 
to the company at North Portland, Ore. 





“Produce or Perish” 











CONVEYER FIRM OPENS IN DETROIT 


A desire on the part of the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio, to extend and improve its 
service in the Detroit (Mich.) district has induced 
that concern to open a Detroit branch, which is in the 
Book Building, on Washington Street, between State 
and Grand avenues. 

The office will be in charge of O. B. Wescott, who 
has had extensive experience in the company’s sales 
and engineering-construction departments and who 
will give personal attention to inquiries regarding 
portable loading, elevating, conveying, crushing, pul- 
verizing, screening and tipple machinery. 





RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. 
Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, Conti- 
nental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20ce each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 


1,312,193. Machine for sandpapering or smoothin 
wood moldings. Joshua R. Marsden, Huddersfield, 
England. 

1,312,425. Handle for one man crosscut saws. 
Wells M. Ruggles, Wakefield, Mich. 

2,570. Boxmaking machine. Lyndon C. Palmer, 
Buffalo, N. Y., assignor to F. N. Burt Co. (Ltd.), To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada. 

1,312,633. Barking apparatus. William J. Hussey, 
Sturgeon Falls, Ont., Canada. 

1,312,634. Method of rendering wood insect repel- 
lant. John Kruse, New Orleans, La. 

1,312,651. Saw guard. Henry F. Walters, Chi- 


Ill. 
1,312,661. Saw attachment. Dudley Worden, Fern- 


1,312,857. Apparatus for coating or impregnating 
posts. Kdward A. Lindsley, Spokane, Wash. 

1,312,964. Sawing machine. Fred M. Easton, San 
Bernardino, Ca 

1,313,107. Adjustable saw frame. Victor Niewin- 
ski, St. "Paul, Minn. 

,313,133. Centering device for circular saws. Irvin 
Steenrod, Montoursville, Pa. 

1,318,238. Saw gummer. Clyde D. Helm, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 





THE NEW NORTH PORTLAND (ORE.) FACTORY OF THE MOORD DRY KILN CO. 
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THE 


Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Oak Beat Wagon Rims 


\vutea Hardwoods 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


Main Office, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA, 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE ||CYPRESS 


LUMBER -_ 
Kiln Dried, Dressed «Ss U M 


and Rough «= 
Wellington & Po ville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing _—, . . a” 000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 
N. C., Colum C., Ahoski, N. C. " Cap. 140,000 per day. 


Seamed Office, EDENTON, N.C. 
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“a TIMBERS | 


For all kinds of Construction purpvses. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. | 


$ PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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News of American Hardwood Industry 





Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 
FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 
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When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


» A Thought 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 


Specialties: ; 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 





{rete The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar 
and Redwood 














Western Pine 
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ANVFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 









Idaho White Pine 
California “3::"* Pine 
Factory Plank 


Tell Us Your Needs. 


General Office, QUINCY, teig ; 











Flooring, | 
FIRE: CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 

















E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 











| 1DAHO | WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 
WHITE | LUMBER CO. | , PINE 
PINE | 609-614 Lumber Exchange, || specialty of 
All Grades || Minnepolis,Minn. —| Shop. 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug. 20.—-A higher level of prices has been attained 
in the lumber market without any effort in that direc- 
tion by the manufacturers or distributers. In fact, 
despite the efforts in some quarters to bring about 
more stability of quotations, the sharp competition of 
buyers has made most of these efforts futile. There is 
not enough lumber to meet the demands of consuming 
interests and the law of supply and demand is in full 
control of the situation. All the hardwoods are scarce 
at mills and distributing yards and there is no possi- 
bility of bringing stocks to anything like what is re- 
quired for the trade this season, so manufacturers 
already see themselves going into the winter short of 
almost every kind of wood in practically every grade. 

Hundreds of cars of lumber that should have come 
thru from producing sections to this market during the 
last fortnight have been delayed by railroad embargoes 
resulting from the shopmen’s strike and also by the 
searcity of “good order’ cars that has resulted from 
the accumulation of cars for repairs and the removal 
of others to grain growing territory for the moving of 
the crop. 

There is no let-up in building activities and con- 
tractors report they have enough work ahead to keep 
them busy until the snow flies. Architects already 
are considering plans for next year on projects that 
have been laid before them and predict that with a 
continuance of general conditions even as good as now 
there will be twice as much construction work done 
next yeaf as during this. There is call for more 
lumber than can be supplied for projects for this year 
and there is considerable delay with projected work, 
the most of which should have been finished by now. 

An illustration of the recent rapid advance of prices 
for flooring is given by a representative of a large 
estate here the holdings of which are chiefly improved 
properties. In defending a recent advance of rents 
he called attention to the general advance of all com- 
modities entering into the care and repair of build- 
ings, and among them mentioned that in June the buyer 
for the estate paid $67.50 for sawed southern pine 
flooring that formerly was obtainable at around $30 a 
thousand; and that within the last month the same 
kind of flooring could not be bought for less than 
$85 a thousand. ‘ 

There has been a slight check to building operations 
the last week by a threatened walkout of painters who 
are demanding from the Master Painters’ Association 
an increase to 75 cents an hour. At present stage of 
negotiations the painters are considering a compromise 
proposition from the employers of 70 cents an hour. 
As there are several thousands of painters in Cincin- 
nati a strike would seriously hamper construction 
operations and might result in tying up the whole 
building industry thru sympathetic action of other 
unions. 

Wholesalers and retailers of lumber report that as 
the season advances the demand for lumber grows more 
urgent. Furniture and yehicle manufacturers and all 
wood consuming factories seem anxious to fill their 
drying rooms and lumber sheds before winter so as to 
insure a supply of material for winter operations, and 
they are satisfied to pay present prices. They are 
urging more speed in delivering on orders now in and 
some are even looking to their requirements as far 
away as next spring. It does not appear that any 
consumer is. expecting that lumber prices will decline 
in many months. Unless there is a general crash of 
the whole economic structure it is not considered pos- 
sible for lumber to be produced on a lower cost basis 
and no one looks for other than a continuation, if not 
indeed a further stimulation, of the country’s pro- 
ductive energies. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Aug. 19.—Due to the exceptionally light shipments 
from the northern district during the railroad shop- 
ment’s strike, a wood famine was feared during the last 
few weeks. Normal shipments have not yet been re- 
sumed and this adds to the scarcity that results from 
under production and abnormal demand. Prices hold 
firm. 

The strike of allied building mechanics has been 
settled by an agreement on an advanced scale of 
wages. As building operations will now be resumed 
there will be an enlarged demand for lumber. 

The American Rule & Block Co., Menominee, Mich., 
recently incorporated with a capital of $20,000, has 
elected Axel Thomsen president, Robert J. Cairns 
vice president, and Frank A. Redner secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Thomsen is a member of Thomsen 
Bros. Co., of Milwaukee. The new company will 
manufacture rules, yardsticks ete. An electric saw- 
mill, dry kiln etc. will be constructed. The company 
intends to saw on the grounds all the basswood, white 
birch and maple bolts it handles. 

The Robimhood Toy Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis., has 
just closed another contract for 500 gross of wooden 
toys. It has large contracts with the Woolworth and 
Kresge stores. It plans to increase its capacity from 
7,000 to 10,000 toys daily and considerable new ma- 
chinery is being installed to cope with the demand. 

The Bell Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Ashland, Wis., will open a lumber yard at Schofield, 
Wis., and establish an office at Wausau, Wis. Ralph 
R. Browng®general manager, will make Wausau his 
headquarters. 

F, A..Marshall, of the Wisconsin Veneer Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wis., is planning a three-story addition, 70x104 
feet, to the company’s plant, to be used to store fin- 
ished veneer and to provide new office room. The in- 
creased floor space will enable the company to install 
considerable new machinery and it plans, if neces- 
sary, to put on a night shift. . 

Louis Nigh, formerly manager of the Armour Grain 


Co., at Schleisingerville, Wis., has accepted a position 
with the Denison & Coerper Lumber Co., at Hartford, 
Wis. 

The Collins Land & Lumber Co., of Madison, Wis., 
is planning to erect a new mill at Rapid River, Mich., 
to take the place of the structure that was completely 
burned by a fire several weeks ago. The new mill 
will have 25 percent greater capacity than the one 
destroyed. 

The new factory of the Ripon Toy Corporation, 
Ripon, Wis., is now in course of construction. The 
corporation was formerly known as the Kangaroo 
Toy Co., of Chicago. It moved to Ripon and was 
reeently incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000. 

The Johnston Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, has pur- 
chased the electric sawmill of the Brown Mitcheson 
Co., at Marinette, Wis. The new owners will move the 
mill to Escanaba, Mich., as a lack of yard room at the 
present site handicaps them. ‘The mill was formerly 
operated in connection with the Mitcheson Box Fac- 
tory, recently sold to the Republic Lumber Co., Chicago. 
The sawmill will cut about 40,000 feet daily. 

Frank L. Zaug, who recently resigned as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Wisconsin Cabinet 
& Panel Co., of New London, Wis., has organized the 
American Plywood Co. The company is incorporated 
with a capital stock of $200,000 and will. erect a 
plant at New London. 

The Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co. will erect a 
new one-story storeroom, 32x80 feet, at Blue River. 

C. P. Crosby, of Rhinelander, Wis., has purchased 
the lumber rights on the 1,200-acre tract of birch, bass- 
wood and hemlock belonging to the Gagen Lumber & 
Cedar Co., which tract is located a few miles northeast 
of Gagen, Wis. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aug. 19.—Orders for hardwoods are good, with 
inquiries somewhat lighter. Demand is less keen 
and prices are more steady and better lined up. A 
few items are strong and advancing, but as a whole 
the market is steadier than for months. 

Louisville has become a much larger consuming 
market for resin and other wood gums during recent 
months, due to the addition of three varnish plants, 
the Reliance Varnish Co., Jones-Dabney Varnish Co., 
and a varnish plant in connection with the Louisville 
Lead & Color Co. Of the four plants already here, 
the Sun Varnish Co. and the Louisville Varnish Co. 
have enlarged their facilities. 

Traflic conditions are somewhat better as with ex- 
ception of the Boston & Albany and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, traffic is generally open. The 
car shortage is spreading, many shippers not get- 
ting more than 25 percent of requirements. - Operators 
in eastern Kentucky and along the West Virginia line 
are again shipping as the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad 
is accepting freights. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club held a good meet- 
ing at the Devil’s Kitchen last week, members dis- 
cussing freely the difficulties caused by the shopmen’s 
strike and car shortage. 

Local building demand has picked up. Several big 
contracts are now coming out. Contractors and build- 
ing interests at a meeting last week decided to take 
contracts hereafter on a percentage basis only, as 
flat price bids involve too much risk at present. 


- ANTIGO, WIS. 


Aug. 18.—The lumber situation remains unchanged, 
all mills working against great odds trying to fill 
orders that keep coming in without any sales effort 
whatever. The partial railroad embargo made neces- 
sary by the various strikes has further delayed deliv- 
eries and retail yards are ready to pay almost any 
price in order to get lumber. 

W. 8S. Thom, of the sales force of the Langlade 
Lumber Co., has begun the construction of a fine 
residence in this city and expects to have it ready for 
occupancy before winter. 

The Fish Lumber Co, discontinued its night shift 
at the Antigo mill recently but will continue the day 
shift until the end of the fall cut. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. is still operating both day 
and night shifts and expects to continue thruout the 
fall and winter. Its output is steadily increasing and 
it expects to have its yard stock up to normal before 


long. r 
MELLEN, WIS. 


Aug. 19.—The Stearns Lumber Co., of Odanah, which 
has been completely closed down on account of a strike 
of river men which spread to the teamsters and later 
to the planing mill employees, resumed operations 
Thursday morning. The planing mill started again 
and the sawmill will start within the next few days, 
as soon as some new machinery is placed. 

The local branch of the International Union of Tim- 
berworkers at Glidden was organized Wednesday eve- 
ning by District Organizers P. J. Christ and H. T. 
Cease, of Rhinelander, who presided at a well attended 
meeting at the town hall. 

The mill of the Schroeder Lumber Co., at Ashland, 
started Tuesday night on a night shift and will con- 
tinue until the close of lake navigation. The mill was 
started with a full crew. The Schroeder company 
recently purchased a large tract of timber on the south 
shore of the lake, which will be brought to Ashland to 
be sawed. 

At present the mill is sawing on timber from the 
Apostle Islands and the company is also doing a great 
deal of loading pulpwood for reshipment to the Fox 
River paper mills. This pulpwood is brought over the 
North Shore by tugs, and a large crew of men take it 
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from the wate: and load it on cars. Twenty-four cars 
are loaded an: shipped each day. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Aug. 19.—W. H. Collins, of the Collins Lumber Co., 
Madison, was in Marinette recently conferring with 
Gideon Nedeau, millwright, who has charge of the re- 
building of the company’s mill at Rapid River, which 
was recently destroyed by fire. The contractors are 
ready to start the work. The new mill will be larger 
and better than the old, 

The Lake Shore Lumber Co. sawmill plant at Wash- 
burn, now owned by the Kenfield-Lamoreaux Co., 
started Monday morning and will probably operate the 
remainder of the summer and perhaps all fall. The 
mill will saw on box material for the Kenfield-Lamo- 
reaux box and crating factory of Washburn, the logs 
being towed there on scows from the north shore of 
Lake Superior. 

In Cloquet, Minn., which was devastated by fire 
last October, 2,000 houses are being built. New Lon- 
don, Wis., is also having a building boom. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 19.—Production is increasing somewhat, but 
many inquiries are being received and orders are de- 
veloping more rapidly than stock can be produced, 
Domestic interests are the largest buyers, wholesalers 
being the heaviest, while furniture manufacturers take 
second rank. Automobile makers and flooring manu- 
facturers are both taking considerable quantities. 
There is no complaint about any item, for everything 
is moving well and prices are around the maximum 
for the season, and the market is firm. There is now 
some disposition to accept business ahead and this is 
accepted as an indication that prices are not expected 
to advance much farther. 

There is hesitation about doing export business be- 
cause of the scarcity of stocks and the low rates of 
exchange. Germany appears to be out of the market 
for an indefinite period, as it will not export gold for 
twelve months. This suggests credit extension for 
about a year and hardwood operators do not feel dis- 
posed to do business on such terms, 

The transportation situation as affecting southern 
hardwood interests is gradually clearing, temporarily 
at least, following the settlement of the shopmen’s 














The above illustration shows what is reputed to be the 
oldest sawmill in Italy and possibly the oldest one in 
existence anywhere. This sawmill is still operating. 
The sawmill was established by monks about 1550 
and the mill is still operated by an old fashioned 
water wheel, and produces some very good lumber. 
The sawmill is at Camoldoli in central Italy. The 
photograph from which this illustration was made 
was taken in July, 1918, by a representative of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





strike. There are more cars available for handling 
shipments, but because so few box cars are available 
gondolas, stock cars and other types of equipment 
are being used. ‘The Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation during the last four days of the week received 
complaints from eighty sawmill operators as to short- 
age of cars, partly for moving logs to the mills and 
partly for shipping the output. The association is co- 
operating vigorously with shippers in securing their 
requirements, 

There are more logs moving to the mills this week 
than for some time. The flow of logs had begun to 
increase but was partly stopped by the strike and now 
there is a gradual recovery from the effects. The 
Valley Log Loading Co. has practically all its equip- 
ment in operation and is loading very close to full ca- 
pacity on both the Missouri Pacific and Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley railroads. Private log loading 
companies are able to make better headway than a 
short time ago. The increased movement to the mills 
will mean a somewhat larger output. 

Officials of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation view the transportation ‘situation with alarm 
because the car shortage promises to become intensified 
during the next few weeks. 

Lieut.-Col. H. B. Anderson, who recently completed 
more than a year of service in France on the staff of 
the judge advocate general, has been appointed referee 
in bankruptcy for the western district of Tennessee 
by Judge John E. McCall, and will take up his duties 
Sept. 1. He is the son of S. B. Anderson, president 
of the Anderson-Tully Co., of Memphis, and is one of 
the officials of that company, but he has spent most 
of his time in law practice. 

The Memphis Band Mill Co., after suspension of ac- 
tivities for some time because of lack of logs, has re- 
sumed operations at its big band mill in New South 
Memphis. 

F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics for the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, has gone to 


Beaumont, Tex., to attend the meeting of the Open 
Competition Plan of that organization on Aug. 20. 
Cc. A. New, assistant secretary of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, is taking his vacation. 
It promises to be a rather strenuous one for the rea- 
son that he is “house hunting,” a sport that requires 
an unusual amount of both patience and energy be- 
cause of the very great scarcity of residence property 


here. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Aug. 20.—Building operations are active and the 
number of permits granted last week was 184, which 
is unusually large for a single week. Included in the 
list were permits for 107 frame dwellings. ‘The total 
costs were $400,300. 

The Quaker Lumber Co., located at Orchard Park, 
just outside this city, has bought out the coal yard of 
Charles Albert there. 

O. E. Yeager has been chosen as a member of the 
nominating committee to look after the campaign of 
Councilman A, W. Kreinheder, who has announced his 
candidacy for reélection this fall. 

M. M. Wall returned last week from a visit to the 
Pacific coast, with Mrs. Wall and his daughter. He 
was away four weeks and visited the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park and also various lumber centers. 

Frank M. Hendricks, vice president of the Hendricks- 
Caskey Co., left last week for a business trip to the 
Pacific coast. 

Cc. W. Bodge is spending a week on a business trip 
thru the New England States and Boston. 

The old canal boatmen appear to be justified in their 
condemnation of the concrete canal boat. One of them 
said lately that it is a positive failure, not only draw- 
ing far too much water, but not being able to with- 
stand any rough usage. With but few of them on the 
canal, four or five of them have been in serious trouble 
at the same time, and it is difficult to repair them after 
they are once injured. The boatmen point to the fact 
that they cost several times as much as wooden boats 
and their carrying capacity is much less, on the same 
draft. The canal authorities are beginning to agree 
on this indictment. 

The West is absorbing all of the lake lumber and 
even our own dealers, who depended on this trade 
largely for supplying eastern demands are beginning 
to sell their upper lake stock to western buyers and 
looking elsewhere for stuff to ship east. Prices in the 
West are actually higher than here. The small lake 
lumber fleet is finding so little to do that the vessels 
are laying up, perhaps for the remainder of the season. 
All of which means that the East must pay the price 
for lumber or go without it. 

The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motors Corporation is tura- 
ing out two new types of planes and has orders for 
between 200 and 300 of them. The Buffalo plant is 
producing one of these passenger planes each day, be- 
sides a flying boat. 

The National Association of Pattern Manufacturers 
held a meeting at the Hotel Statler Aug. 16, with about 
160 delegates present. A general discussion of busi- 
ness was held. The manufacturers declared themselves 
in favor of the open shop. Since the beginning of the 
war half a dozen strikes of pattern makers have oc- 
curred, all over the question of wages. The men used 
to get from 40 to 60 cents an hour prior to the war, 
but now they receive $1 an hour. 

George M. Zimmermann is president of the new 
Lafayette National Bank, instead of vice president, as 
stated in this column last week. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Aug. 19.—The lumber market showed a slight falling 
off in volume during the last week. Altho the present 
agitation about the high price of other commodities 
on the part of Government and State officials is cred- 
ited with a part of the building lassitude, the leading 
factor is the inability to get lumber promptly. Prices 
remain about on a level with last week with a con- 
tinued trend to stability at the highest figures ever 
reached here, 

All classes of lumber continue most difficult to ob- 
tain at even the highest figures and the freight embargo 
is working considerable hardship in the delivery of 
southern pines in this territory. The northern white 
pine situation shows little change over last week and 
prices remain about the same. 

Hardwoods for immediate use are scarce and con- 
ditions for the remainder of the season (lo not show 
any promise of improvement. 


HYMENEAL 


COBURN-ELLIOTT.—Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Elliott, 
1511 E. Marquette Road, Chicago, have announced 
the engagement of their daughter, Lucille, to 
Richard VY. Coburn, of Chicago, son of William P. 
Coburn, of Manchester, N. Mr. Coburn recently 
received honorable discharge as captain in the con- 
struction division of the army where he was lately 
chief of the lumber and millwork section. He is 
now connected with the Sterling Lumber & Supply 
Co., of West Pullman, IIl. 


ANDERSON-ELLIOTT.—The date of the wed- 
ding of Miss Adelaide Elliott, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Nugent Elliott, to James Carl Ander- 
son, son of Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Anderson, of St. 
Louis, has been fixed for Oct. 15. The ceremony 
will be performed at the Episcopal Cathedral. Miss 
Elliott was graduated from Mary Institute, St. 
Louis, in 1914. Mr. Anderson was recently dis- 
charged from the army, having served with the 
110th Supply Train, and is now connected with the 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mercantile Co., of 
which his father is president. 


SLAGLE-CHAUVIN.— The marriage of Miss 
Mabel Chauvin, sister of Philip Hale Chauvin, of 
Baton Rouge, La., to Clarence Edward Slagle, of 
Clarks, La., took place at Baton Rouge on Aug. 14. 
Mr. Slagle is well known in the lumber industry and 
is manager of the Louisiana Central Lumber Co., 
at Clarks, La., one of the affiliations of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co. Mr. and Mrs. Slagle 
will make their home at Clarks. 
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News from America’s Lumber Centers 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Aug. 16.—San Francisco’s bank clearings during 
the last week amounted to $149,599,000, a gain of 
$34,638,000. 

The heavy demand for lumber of all kinds con- 
tinues and prices are still advancing, not because 
the manufacturers are seeking to “boost” profits, but 
because buyers insist upon getting lumber even at the 
extra cost of remanufacturing and so force the 
prices up. 

Inquiries for fir lumber are coming in faster than 
the San Francisco wholesalers can take care of them 
by quoting or taking orders. The coastwise tonnage 
supply limits everybody’s business. The mills are 
loaded up with business and are chiefly concerned 
with supplying the eastern markets, but if there 
were more steamers there would be better Califor- 
nia shipments. Rail shipments have increased and 
prices paid on lumber received by the California yards 
are pretty well up to the eastern standard. Do- 
mestic cargo prices on fir yard stock are about $33 
base, delivered San Francisco, and $34 south. Sales 
of random are reported at $33 flat here, and $34 
San Pedro. Rough green clear is selling here at 
about $15 over List 7. 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during 
the week ended Aug. 15 were light, including redwood 
as well as fir from Oregon and Washington. 

Frank Paramino, of the Paramino Lumber Co., 
this city, has returned from a trip to Tacoma where 
he visited the mills of the Puget Sound Lumber Co. 
and the Tidewater Mill Co., which are running full 
blast and taking fairly good care of his orders for 
lumber for the California markets. Mr. Paramino 
has just made some sales of random fir at $33 flat, 
delivered San Francisco. He has plenty of demand 
for all the lumber these mills can spare for the 
California market. 

According to an announcement made at Susanville 
by J. O. Morrow, supervisor of the Lassen National 
Forest, a novel deal that will give the citrus growers 
of California a steady supply of from 50,000,000 to 
100,000,000 feet of lumber every year without cut- 
ting down the supply, is pending. The growers, rep- 
resented by the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., recently 
arranged to buy over 41,000 acres of timbered land 
near there and are planning to erect a mill at Susan- 
ville. The pending deal provides that modern meth- 
ods of lumbering would be employed under the guid- 
ance of the Forest Service to conserve the forest. 
The Government would then trade timbered areas for 
cut-over land, and the swapping would continue per- 
petually, with the cut-over lands being reforested 
almost as fast as the timber on other tracts is taken 
off. Sanction of Congress is necessary for the deal. 

F. B. Hutchens, general manager, and M. H. Grover, 
superintendent of production of the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., left here during the week for Susan- 
ville to close the deal for the site for the big saw- 
mill and box factory which will be erected to sup- 
ply shook for the future needs of the members of 
the organization. 

The management of the Yosemite Lumber Co. states 
that the published report, emanating from Fresno, 
that the mill at Merced Falls would not cut more 
than 20,000,000 feet of lumber this season on account 
of labor shortage, was erroneous. The mill got a 
good start this year and expects to cut 40,000,000 
feet of white and sugar pine lumber. The car sup- 
ply is fair and good shipments have been made to the 
East. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., who has returned from a trip to the sawmills 
and box factory at Susanville, reports business very 
active and a good output being obtained considering 
the shortage of labor. He is sold ahead on pine box 
shook and would increase the output considerably if 
more labor were available. Wages have been ad-‘ 
vanced. Several representatives of Pittsburgh lumber 
companies recently visited the sawmills, which are 
making good eastern shipments. C. E. Cotton, the 
sales manager, is again at Susanville after having 
visited the San Joaquin Valley, where the raisin crop 
will be large, with a big demand for trays and box 
shook. 

The Weed Lumber Co. is running two shifts and 
averaging fully 400,000 feet of white and sugar pine 
lumber a day. The new addition to the planing mill 
is up and machinery is being installed. The building 
is 60x419 feet and, when equipped, will have a capac- 
ity of more than 250,000 feet of lumber daily. The 
sash and door department is running at full capacity. 
An additional clipper has been installed in the veneer 
department, which has a growing demand. The box 
department is working overtime to fill orders for 
shook, 

M. L. EBuphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan 
Co., reports a good California demand for fir, altho 
prices are still jumping. The interior yards are buy- 
ing steadily for rail shipment and San Francisco is tak- 
ing a fair proportion of lumber by water and rail, 
with prospects for improvement as building increases 
Cars are a little scarce in some places and a good 
deal more lumber would be shipped if they were more 
plentiful. Flooring is as scarce as ever and it is 
almost impossible to obtain it in any quantity. But 
the wholesalers get a car here and. there. No. 1 
vertical grain flooring is $72 at the mill; and No. 
2, $69. No. 2 and better slash grain flooring is $53. 
Ceiling, 1x4, is $53. Cedar shingles are hard to ob- 
tain, with logs scarce, and the price is about $6, 
San Francisco. The Wendling-Nathan Co. finds a 
big demand for white pine, with the car situation a 
little better on the western Pacific. Good shipments 
are being made from Cromberg, where the Plumas 
Lumber Co. is cutting steadily. White pine box 
shook are in big demand, with stocks pretty low. 


The Northern Redwood Co. has been making a 
good showing since the large mill at Korbel resumed 
operations after having been overhauled and modern- 
ized. Many improvements were made, including a 
monorail system and a sorting table. The output is 
now about 130,000 feet a day. Another mill oper- 
ated by the company near Korbel is cutting about 
70,000 feet a day. Good rail shipments are being 
made. 

Redwood lumber prices were advanced $2 right thru 
the list, effective Aug. 13, by issuing Discount Sheet 
No. 4, under List 7 which was issued June 1. This 
latest advance brings the price up to $1 below the 
list. 

The mills are sold considerably ahead, many of 
them for six months or so. This means that the 
bulk of the business this year will continue to be 
done under the old prices, although costs of pro- 
duction have increased. The Humboldt County mills 
advanced wages $1 on Aug. 1. Water freights have 
increased $1. 

A prominent redwood man says there is no pros- 
pect of increasing stocks at the mills this year as 
old accumulations have been cleaned up and the 
heavy demand is taking new lumber as fast as it 
can be prepared for market. It is impossible to 
increase the supply of logs, owing to the imprac- 
ticability of opening up more logging camps under 
present conditions. Yard stock is in big demand 
everywhere and the eastern market is continually 
calling for more siding. The mills are cutting up 
12-inch stock to supply 6-inch siding and are doing 
a great deal of remanufacturing to supply other 
sizes, 

The white and sugar pine lumber situation is un- 
changed, and a heavy demand from the East con- 
tinues. Practically all of the mills are running full 
blast and with the moderate supply of labor available 
are making the most of the fine drying weather. 
There is a fair supply of cars, altho the movement of 
the crops is now requiring a great deal of tonnage. 
While there have been rumors of railroad embar- 
goes, as far as is reported here, the only territory 
embargoed is New York City and along the lines of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad. A prominent California 
pine man says that altho demand continues to ex- 
ceed the supply, if buyers are not too drastic and 
urgent in their demands the mills may be able to 
catch up a little, so as not to discourage building 
nor to cause wood substitutes to be used. 

Reports received by the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association from ten mills for 
the week of Aug. 9 had the following totals: Cut, 
16,038,000 feet; shipments, 7,766,000 feet; orders, 
3,823,000 feet. 

W. R. Hewitt, consulting engineer for Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., this city, has returned from the 
East after having spent four months in New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore on business connected 
with the shipment of 50,000,000 feet of Douglas fir 
ties from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast. About two- 
thirds of these ties have already reached their des- 
tinations in steamers furnished by the Shipping 
Board. Mr. Hewitt, who was in consultation with 
purchasing agents, railroad engineers and _ vessel 
agents concerning their discharge, says the steamers 
arrived in excellent shape, with engines, boilers and 
hulls in good order, 

EK. H. Cox, president of the Weed Lumber Co., has 
been in Oregon recently, in company with R. A. 
Long, of Kansas City. He will pay a visit to the 
plant at Weed during the coming week. 

Among the lumbermen in the city as visitors are: 
R. E. Danaher, of the Michigan-California Lumber 
Co., of Camino; E. J. Grant, manager of the Al- 
goma Lumber Co., Algoma, Ore.; H. L. Middleton, of 
Boulder Creek, and S. G. Beach, of Placerville. 

Maj. S, O. Johnson, who was formerly an official 
in the Weed Lumber Co., but who has not been 
actively engaged in the lumber business since he 
returned from France last winter, expects to get 
into the game again before very long. 

T. E. Eckstrom, manager of the Hoquiam Lumber 
& Shingle Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., is in the city mak- 
ing his headquarters with Sudden & Christenson. The 
plant of the above named company is one of a half- 
dozen in the Northwest in which Sudden & Christen- 
son are interested. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Aug. 16.—R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, was in Tacoma this week on a business 
trip to the Coast representatives of the company. 

J. A. Gabel, president and manager of the Pacific 
Mutual Door Co., has lately returned from an ex- 
tended business trip east to Chicago and other points. 

The Tide Water Lumber Co. is this week putting 
out from its new mill on the tidelands a cargo of about 
1,000,000 feet of ties to go to Grimsby, England, on 
the steamer Mahnet, which arrived the other day. 

‘Millmen in the cargo trade were advised this week 
of an advance in vessel freights. ‘The freight from 
Puget Sound to California is advanced 50 cents, 
making it $7.50 to San Francisco and $8.50 to southern 
California ports ; to Australian and New Zealand ports 
the freight is advanced $2.50, making it $35, and to 
Melbourne or Adelaide $40. The rate to Valparaiso 
and Callao is advanced $2.50, making it from $35 to 
$37.50. South African ports remain at 225 shillings 
a thousand feet. Several charters for the California 
trade are reported at the new rates. Exporters report 
vessels still very scarce and more business than ships 
in prospect. 

The Columbia Shingle Co., which is completing a 
new mill at Kalama in southwest Washington, expects 
to start running about Sept. 1. It will have a capacity 
of 225,000 shingles with five upright machines and room 
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to double the number. The plant is electrically driven. 
C,. T. Myers is at the head of the company. 

Suit has been filed in the United States court by the 
Federal Government against the West Fork Logging 
Co., asking for $2,183.53 damages resulting from a 
forest fire alleged by the Government to have resulted 
from carelessness on the part of the logging company. 
The company operates in Lewis County beyond the end 
of the Tacoma Eastern Railroad. The fire started 
Sept. 22, 1918, the Government alleging, thru failure 
of the company to provide a proper spark arrester for 
a donkey engine. A dry stump within 50 feet of the 
engine was not cut down in compliance with the law. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Aug. 16.—The first Everett mill to close as a re- 
sult of the embargo on lumber due to the shopmen’s 
strike was the Clough-Hartley Co.’s electric shingle, 
plant, closed last night. How long other Everett 
plants will cut depends upon log supply.; The C B 
Lumber & Shingle Co., operating plants at Mukilteo 
and Everett, expects to close its Mukilteo plant. 
The Weyerhaeuser interests have logs for three or 
four weeks. The Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. sees the end 
of operations in a month; the Canyon Lumber Co., 
early in September, and the Clark-Nickerson Lumber 
Co.’s cargo mill in four or five weeks. As the Walton 
Lumber Co. draws many of its logs from tidewater 
or river points, it is less affected than others. 

None of the mills is booking orders. In some 
yards the lines are broken and all have booked up 
to their present log supply. Lumbermen feel a strong 
upward trend to the market and expect a brisk de- 
mand with higher prices when shipping becomes 
possible. 

Owing to a strike of longshoremen, no cargo car- 
riers called at Everett this week. 

John G. Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was at Everett this week 
on his way home from a trip to Alaska. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 16.—Improvement in the strike situation is re- 
ported by the Puget Sound Sawmills & Timber Co, 
and the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. Both are em- 
ploying more men, and the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills is succeeding in loading lumber vessels. The 
steamship Meridan has finished putting aboard about 
600,000 feet for Honolulu and the company stated 
that the steamship Adway, loading 1,250,000 feet of 
ties for Wales, would complete its cargo this week. 
The company is employing about 400 men in its Belling- 
ham plants and 120 men in its Alger and Delvan camps. 
It is running only one side at each camp and will not 
attempt to add any more because it has an accumula- 
tion of 27,000,000 feet of logs. The Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Shingle Co. could get enough men to op- 
erate another shift if it could secure cars enough for 
shipments. It is running three sides at its logging 
camp and appears to be well satisfied with its decision 
to employ only men who belong to the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen. 

New features in the walkout aftermath are the de- 
termination of the Washington State Federation of 
Labor to back the timberworkers and the later de- 
cision of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association to 
lend all necessary support to the local mill companies 
to whom the timberworkers are opposed. Bellingham 
mills have been able to obtain almost no cars this 
week, but railroad agents express hope that the situ- 
ation will improve shortly. 

The Anna Shingle Co.’s mill at Moss Hill, recently 
purchased by the O’Connell-Boyd Shingle Co., is to be 
overhauled and put into operation as soon as possible. 
Two new shingle mills will be running in Whatcom 
County within a few weeks, operated by new shingle 
producing companies, one at Blaine and the other at 
Wickersham. 

Evidence is produced in the number of workmen 
returning to the employ of the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills that the timberworkers’ strike in this city 
is on the decline. The company has resumed the 
operation of one side at its cargo plant and has been 
operating Mill “A” at Larson for four days and its 
shingle mill nearby for practically a week. On the 
day it started its cargo mill sixty men applied for 
and were given work. The planer mills at Larson 
and at the cargo mill have been running practically 
ever since the walkout, which occurred July 24. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Aug. 16.—C. A. Smith, who is in Marshfield on busi- 
ness, states that it is expected the entire properties 
of the C. A. Smith company will soon be operated by 
the receivers. The Eastside mill is now running to- 
gether with some of the camps of the Smith-Powers 
Logging Co., but when the big mill is going and all of 
the camps opened about 600 more men will be required. 
Mr. Smith does not anticipate any difficulty in securing 
help and says that the lumber business in his opinion 
was never more promising in the history of the indus- 
try. New boilers will be installed at the big mill in 
Marshfield and other improvements in the plant will 
be made before the mill starts operation. Sixty days 
may be required to put the mill in first class order for 
operation. 

The Scandia Shipbuilding Co., which was organized 
by local capital and which has been engaged this sum- 
mer in general contracting work, has applied to lease 
two of the ways of the Coos Bay Shipbuilding Co., 
which has closed. An option on the site of the ship 
yard has been given to eastern men who own timber 
in Coos county and who are planning to erect a new 
lumber mill, but the property is sufficiently large to 
admit of both mill and ship yard. 

The new mill of the Winchester Bay Lumber Co. 
at Reedsport, of which Russell J. Hubbard, of Port- 
land, is one of the chief owners, has sawed the first 
log. One side of the mili will will be eperated. When 


both sides are running the mill will have an output of 
about 125,000 feet a day. Roy Wernich, who is man- 
ager of the Sitka Spruce Co. at Coquille, will be man- 
ager of the Reedsport mill and will look after both 
plants. 

J. A. Paulsen and J. L. Aasen, of Coquille, will open 
a new logging camp on the north fork of the Coquille 
River near Allegany. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 16.—As a result of the great increase in the 
demand for lumber much development work is to be 
done in this State. During the last week several 
large projects have come to light and it is said that 
the coming fall and winter will see many others. 

It is announced that the Oregon Lumber Co. has 
let the contraet to the Utah Construction Co. of 
Salt Lake, to build 35 miles of railroad from Wilkes- 
boro on the United Railroads into large tracts of tim- 
ber owned by the Eccles interests. Logging camps 
will be established along the line and a large saw- 
mill will be erected somewhere on the lower Wil- 
lamette where the United Railroad makes physical 
connection with the S. P. & S. line of which it is 
a subsidiary. The operations initiated by the Eccles 
interests it is said will involve the expenditure of 
some $2,000,000 and it is also said that the Eccles 
headquarters will be moved to Portland from Salt Lake 
in the near future. In the Hood River district the 
company has just purchased from the Federal Gov- 
ernment 365,000,000 feet of timber, standing on an 
area of 7,340 acres. The sale was made to John W. 
Palmer, of Portland, who made an assignment to the 
Oregon Lumber Co., which will log it and cut the logs 
at its mill at Dee, back of Hood River. 

District Forester Cecil, with headquarters in Port- 
land, announces four other sales of timber in four 
of the national forests of this district, as follows: 

To the Monroe Mill Co., of Eugene, Ore., 971,000 
board feet of Douglas fir and 600,000 board feet of 
western red cedar in the Siuslaw National Forest, 
western Oregon. $1.80 a thousand feet for Douglas 
fir and $1.10 a thousand for western cedar. 

To the Western Lumber & Export Co., of Cottage 
Grove, Ore., successor to the United States Logging 
Co., a tract of timber adjoining the large tract now 
under contract to that company in the Umpqua Na- 
tional Forest 
and cedar and 
species. 

To the Beck Brothers Logging Co., of Quilcene, 
Wash., 1,000,000 feet of western red cedar and 100,000 
feet of Douglas fir and western hemlock in the Olym- 
pic National Forest. $2 for the cedar, $1.25 for Doug- 
las fir and 50 cents for hemlock. 

A 40-acre tract of timber on the Rainier National 
Forest was sold to Gustaf Lindberg, of Tacoma. 

The Gales Creek & Wilson River Railroad Co., of 
which John Pearson, of the Western Timber Co., is 
president, has completed its 14 miles of railroad ex- 
tending from Wilkesboro on the United Railroads, to 
Aagaard, about a mile from Gales Creek and near the 
head waters of Wilson River and is now at work 
preparing for the extension of this road to Tillamook, 
following the course of Wilson River. Several smaller 
mills are already in operation along this line, but 
the Aagaard project is the largest. The Aagaard 
Lumber Co. is now ready to operate one mill with 
eapacity for about 60,000 feet daily, but two addi- 
tional plants are to be erected, one of them with a 
daily capacity of about 100,000 feet, and the other 
to cut about 40,000 feet daily. 

The Aagaard Lumber Co, 
Aagaard, who until recently operated a sawmill at 
La Center, Wash. His mill projects are backed by 
4,000 acres of timber. 

Ned Ayre, head of the St. Johns Lumber Co., has 
started a sawmill at Lebam, Wash., near Raymond, 
and is also logging red cedar and selling the logs 
to the cedar mills on Willapa Harbor. The saw- 
mill, just completed, has a daily capacity of about 
100,000 feet. Mr. Rice, formerly connected with the 
St. Johns plant, is general manager. 

Inspection of extensive tracts of fir timber in west- 
ern Oregon and of pine timber in the Cascade range 
have been under way for several days by officials 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Rob- 
ert A. Long, head of the corporation, M. B. Nelson 
and J. D. Tenant. They left early this week for the 
upper Willamette Valley and went into the timber 
of the Cascade range and the Santiam country, ac- 
companied by R. A. Booth, of the Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co. Announcement was made by Mr. Long that 
negotiations had been closed for the purchase of 
70,000 acres of timber in Shasta County, California, 
by the Weed Lumber Co., of Weed, Calif. 

The new shingle mill of the Columbia Shingle 
Co. on the water front at Kalma, Wash., on the 
lower Columbia River, will be completed and ready 
for operations by Sept. 1, according to Walter Mc- 
Clelland, who has superintended the construction 
work. The mill will be electrically driven thruout and 
is equipped with five modern upright machines, and 
there is room for doubling the capacity. The dry 
kilns have a capacity of 5,000,000 shingles. The mill? 
when completed will represent an investment of $75,- 
000. C. T. Myers, formerly of the McLane Shingle 
Co., of Kelso, Wash., is one of the organizers of the 
new company. The plant will have a daily capacity 
of 225,000 shingles. 

The Nicolai Door Manufacturing Co., of Portland, 
has filed a certificate with Corporation Commissioner 
Schukderman at Salem, Ore., showing an increase in 
the capital stock of from $100,000 to $200,000. 

The trustees of the Douglas Fir Exploitation and 
Export Co. will meet in Seattle Aug. 28. The Port- 
land office is sending out large boxes of samples of 
Douglas fir and hemlock lumber in rough and dressed 
stuff, including everything from common boards te 
the highest grade of flooring. 

8S. Hatcher, for some time connected with the eper- 
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ating end of the Beaver Lumber Co. at Prescott, on 
the lower Columbia River, has returned from service 
in France with the 20th Engineers (Forest) and this 
week was in the company’s offices getting acquainted 
with conditions which have changed considerably dur- 
ing his absence. Mr. Hatcher will go back to the 
manufacturing end soon. Henry Kirk, head of the 
company, was out of town this week on a trip. 

The Liberty Lumber Co. increased its force this 
week by the addition of L. W. Smith, who will look 
after the fir and spruce end of the business. Mr. 
Smith was formerly with the Kalama Lumber & 
Shingle Co. and has a wide acquaintance in lum- 
ber circles. W. A. Schmidt, head of the company, 
says that business is brisk. 

W. H. Wood, of San Francisco, and F. A. Hart, 
of Portland, members of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., 
were on a motor trip thru Washington and into 
British Columbia recently. Mr. Hart returned to 
Portland Thursday and Mr. Wood passed thru the 
city on his way home last Sunday. Sales-manager 
Cc. E. Sand says that he looks for further advances 
in prices within the next four weeks. The company 
will have its steamer Claremont here the latter part 
of this month to load a cargo of lumber for Califor- 
nia. The cargo will be furnished by the Peninsula 
Lumber Co. and the Hastern & Western Lumber Co. 
The Claremont will continue in the Columbia River 
trade. 

The B. K. Wood Lumber Co., of San Francisco, 
this week opened a Portland office in the North- 
western Bank Building, with H. F. Vincent in charge. 
This firm, one of the largest on the Coast, also main- 
tains purchasing and selling offices at Bellingham 
and Tacoma. 

Fremont Everett, senior member of the Everett- 
Johnson Lumber Co., says that the mill at Willamina, 
Ore., will be somewhat enlarged by increasing the 
power and installing electric machinery for the plan- 
ers. 

John Saari, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., says 
that if the business now in prospect is placed, the 
inevitable result will be an advance on timbers. The 
company’s New York representative writes that New 
York projects alone will call for about 150,000,000 
feet of fir, and in addition Mr. Saari looks for heavy 
purchases by the railroads before long. 

J. B. Knapp, of the West Coast Box & Lumber Co., 
says that there will be a shortage of boxes for the 
apple growers who are to harvest a big crop this 
year. Prices have advanced about 3 cents a box the 
last two weeks as a result of the strong demand. 
The factories are not in position to operate to full 
capacity because of the shortage of box lumber, much 
of which has been shipped east as lumber on account 
of the inviting prices offered. 

The Pacific Export Lumber Co. has chartered the 
sailing vessel Georgette, built in Portland, to carry 
a cargo of lumber from this port to Alexandria, 
Kgypt. The vessel will carry about 1,000,000 feet. 
This will be the first cargo of lumber to be sent from 
the Columbia River to the Mediterranean since the 
outbreak of the world war. 

According to the new coast and geodetic survey 
there is now a minimum channel depth of from 40 to 
47 feet at the mouth of the Columbia River. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 16.—During the week there was a sudden 
tightening in the car supply, due to the strike, but 
today the bad aspect of the situation has cleared 
away. J. C. Roth, assistant to the regional director 
of the Railroad Administration, says that he expects 
to have the supply back to a 100 percent basis in ten 
days. Meanwhile there may be some congestion and 
possibly two weeks may be required to catch up with 
repairs. 

Fir manufacturers did not care to book new busi- 
ness as long as the railroads were embarrassed, so 
there has been a lull in orders. With orders today 20 
percent below actual production there is a prospect of 
light buying this week and next. Ten days ago transit 
buying stopped but the situation is now noticeably 
improved. 

Red cedar shingle manufacturers are getting to- 
gether in a series of conferences with the purpose of 
stabilizing the industry. The phenomenally bullish 
tendency has been caused by dealers bidding against 
one another. There has not been a break in the mar- 
ket for weeks, the closest approach to one being the 
slump of several days ago from which the market 
quickly recovered. The manufacturers realize dis- 
tinctly that any further advance in prices is not de- 
sirable and-are doing everything in their power to 
prevent one. 

Seattle lumbermen are taking a noteworthy part this 
week in the entertainment of the National Editorial 
Association. The Seattle Chamber of Commerce and 
the Commercial Club appointed a committee which in- 
cluded: B. W. Sawyer, manager of the Brace & Her- 
gert mill; Alvin Schwager, of the Schwager-Nettleton 
mills; C. W. Bandy, of the Gould Lumber Co.; W. H. 
Oliver, of the Seattle Cedar Lumber Co., and B. F. 
Beelless, of the Elliott Bay Shipbuilding Co. The 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association committee in- 
cluded J. BE. Pinkham, of the J. E. Pinkham Lum- 
ber Co.; C. J. Johnson, of the C. W. Johnson Lumber 
Co.; W. C. Lawton, of the Lawton Lumber Co., and 
Robert S. Wilson. These committees were on duty at 
the launching of the steel steamship Hditor at the 
Skinner & Eddy yards. The West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association supplied a handbook on forests for free 
distribution among members of the editorial associa- 
tion. The lumbermen provided decorations of cedar, 
fir and evergreens for the Seattle Press Club head- 
quarters for the closing “thigh jinks” held there. 

The Morgan Lumber Co, has begun work on new 
dry kilns at Nagrom, Wash., and these will probably 
be completed in thirty days. Next week the company 
will have resaws and two additional planers running, 
iacreasing the daily output from 50,000 to 75,000 feet. 


The new shingle mill is running steadily, cutting 
110,000 shingles a day. 

The meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, previously announced for Aug. 22 in Port- 
land, Ore., will not be held until Aug. 29. The 
density rule is one of the most important tepics to 
come up for discussion. 

A. Dunn, of the Dunn Lumber Co., accompanied 
by Mrs. Dunn, leaves today for Yellowstone National 
Park to spend a week there. 

Mrs. F. Davis, secretary of the Hay Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn., was in Seattle during the week 
on a tour of the Puget Sound mills, for the purpose 
of looking over stocks and placing orders. Lumber- 
men are giving the first “lady buyer” of the season a 
hearty welcome wherever she appears. 

M. R. Smith, president of the M. R. Smith Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Kansas City, Mo., was in Seattle dur- 
ing the week looking after the company’s western 
properties. Accompanied by his sons, R. O. Smith, of 
the Kansas City office, and P. R. Smith, of the Seattle 
office, he has gone to the mill at Moclips for a few 
days. He will return to Kansas City about Aug. 24. 

The Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 
has opened buying offices in the Stuart Building, 
Seattle, and placed L. G. Raymond in charge. 

An increase in coastwise lumber freights on the 
Pacific follows so closely upon increased wages for 
the mariners that the two may be set down as part 
of the same transaction. That the increases are 
passed along to the shippers is shown by the current 
circular of the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific, 
which gives a flat increase of $2.50 a thousand feet 
on lumber in the offshore trade and 50 cents a thou- 
sand feet along the Coast. . 

Recent association fixtures are: Daisy Putnam, 
Columbia River to San Pedro, $9; Girlie Mahoney, 
Albion to San Francisco, $5.50; Prentiss, Albion to 
San Pedro, $7.50; Washington, Eureka to San Fran- 
cisco, $7; Nehalem, Willapa Harbor to Callae, $35. 
Present rates from Puget Sound are: To San Fran- 
cisco, $8; southern California, $9. The rate to the 
Hawiian Islands is unchanged at $17. 

In the offshore trade the rates to Auckland, Welling- 
ton, Lyttleton, Dunedin or Sydney are $35; Melbourne 
or Adelaide, $40; Valparaiso, or Callao, $35 to $37.50. 
Rates to Capetown or other South African ports re- 
main at 225 shillings. It is pointed out that with in- 
creased wages to seamen and no increase in available 
tonnage there is little encouragement for an early reduc- 
tion in ocean lumber rates. The forty or more Ferris 
type Shipping Board vessels anchored in Lake Union 
basin may be put into service, but they are yet without 
engines, 

John Gilman Ballord, of the Wallace-Ballord Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., spent a couple of days in 
Seattle this week in consultation with Reed 8. Edger- 
ton, who is in charge of the company’s north Coast 
operations with headquarters in Seattle. Mr. Ballord 
was accompanied by his wife and son and stopped 
over on the return from a fifteen days’ sojourn in 
Alaska. Mr. Ballord has been in the West a couple 
of months, staying sometimes at Spokane and some- 
times at Dalkena, Wash., where he and his associates 
operate the Dalkena Lumber Co., one of the large pine 
mills of the Inland Empire. He intended to stop over 
a few days there on his way East. 

H. F. Weatherby, of the Ross Carrier Co., Seattle, 
left this week for Benton Harbor, Mich., where the 
plant of the Ross Carrier Co. is located. This concern 
makes an electric carrier for transporting lumber from 
mill to yard or elsewhere, that is used in many lumber 
plants on the Coast and elsewhere thruout the coun- 
try. Mr. Weatherby expects to be gone a month or 
more. 

John T. Wilkes, of the John T. Wilkes Co., a whole- 
sale lumberman of Detroit, Mich., was in Seattle this 
week, having visited Grays Harbor and Puget Sound 
mills and went on to British Columbia. He expects 
to return to Seattle before going east in a few days. 

EK. G. Flinn, manager of the St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, lumber department, made 
a hurried visit to Portland, Tacoma, Everett and Seat- 
tle this week, leaving Thursday night for home. This 
concern operates nearly sixty retail yards in the Da- 
kotas, Minnesota, Nebraska and Montana. Mr. Flinn 
declares that there is practically no lumber buying 
in eastern Montana owing to the crop failure this 
year. His company plans to ship some of its stock 
of lumber at its Montana yards to its other yards 
where crop conditions are better. Crops are very 
light in western and eastern North Dakota. Just be- 
fore harvest time the dry weather materially reduced 
the yield over what was expected a few weeks before. 
Conditions are best in Nebraska. He also says that 
there is now noticeable a slight lull in the building 
movement that has been so strong thruout the middle 
West, but whether this is due to high prices he can 
not say. He believes, however, that the strong rush 
for building material is nearing an end. 

J. C. Summers, of the J. C. Summers Lumber Co., 
Omaha, Neb., is spending a few days in the Puget 
Sound country looking into lumber conditions. Mr. 
Summers is engaged in the wholesale and retail lum- 
ber business. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Aug. 16.—The Northern Pacific Co. and the other 
companies which have terminals here announce that 
cars will be scarcer. Outside the car shortage possi- 
bility, the lumber .business on the harbor is active 
with no changes of conditions which have prevailed 
for some time. 

Francis Donovan, jr., vice president of the Donovan 
Lumber Co., who has been in the navy since the war 
started, and whose illness while he was stationed in 
Florida proved nearly fatal, returned home last Mon- 
day evening. Mr. Donovan was met by a brass band 
and a crowd of his friends, including former members 
of the fourth naval militia, and given a big reception. 
He is still suffering from the effects of his sickness 
and is not attending to business yet. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug. 18.—I{ is announced that Roger E. Simmons, 
ene of the lumber trade commissioners sent abroad 
by the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, has 
accepted the secretaryship of the American Pitch Pine 
Export Co., which has its headquarters in this city. 
Mr. Simmons succeeds W. B. Spencer, who has served 
as secretary of the company pending selection of a per- 
manent incumbent. The post was tendered to Mr. 
Simmons some time ago, but he did not accept until he 
had completed the Government work upon which he has 
been engaged for the last few years. 

Secretary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association left last Thursday for 
Northport, Mich., where he will spend a brief vaca- 
tion. 

Manager Walter C. Dwyer, of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co., is spending his vacation at High Point, 
N.C. 

Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern 
Pine Association, is in Chicago to attend a meeting of 
the association directors. A. G. T. Moore, director of 
the cut-over land department, went to Washington last 
week to attend a meeting of the executive committee 
of the Southern Settlement & Development Organiza- 
tion. Advertising and Trade Extension Director L. R. 
Putman is enjoying a well earned vacation at his old 
home in Fayetteville, Ark., while King H. Pullen, di- 
rector of news service, is away on a business trip which 
includes visits to Chicago and St. Louis. 

J. M. May, manager of the commissary at the tur- 
pentine camp of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., near 
Oberlin, La., was assaulted and robbed near Oakdale 
last Thursday night, receiving a serious wound in the 
throat. His assailant has not yet been apprehended. 

D. ¥. McCullough, manager of the Columbus Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Miss., has just been elected a director of 
the Columbus National Bank. 

Circulars issued by the army supply base here in 
New Orleans last Friday, invite bids on 45,000 feet 
of lumber and 200 knocked down boxes which the army 
is offering for sale. The lumber is described as pine, 
of different dimensions and grades, 

Hugh White, a Mississippi lumberman who owns the 
White Stock farm at Columbus, Miss., enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having paid what is said to be the highest 
price ever paid for a hog in the history of the world. 
A dispatch from Dayton, Ohio, asserts that Mr. White 
purchased last week from Ira Jackson of that city a 
thorobred Duroc boar, ‘Jackson's Orion King,” paying 
$32,000 for the animal, which will be shipped to his 
Mississippi farm. 

J. L. Roudebush, secretary-treasurer of the Risley- 
Roudebush Lumber Co., Cincinnati, is in New Orleans 
today. Mr. Roudebush is making a study of market 
conditions and prospects in the South and has visited 
several other lumber centers during his trip. He re- 
ports demand very active in consuming territory. 

J. W. O'Shaughnessy, manager of the Climax Lum- 
ber Co., of New Orleans, is leaving tonight for Beau- 
mont, Tex., where he will attend the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club Aug. 20. 

A. C. Bowen, district manager at New Orleans of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association will leave 
New Orleans tomorrow for Beaumont to attend the 
August meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Club, of which he is secretary. 

The New Orleans office of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association today added the W. W. Carre Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), of New Orleans, to its membership list. 
This is the fourth large New Orleans lumber concern 
to take out a membership in the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association within the last thirty days. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Aug. 19.—It looks as tho the top of the market had 
been reached and that a more uniform basis of prices 
would soon be established. The only thing that might 
cause further advances is a car shortage, for the mills 
in a position to ship would probably get premiums. 
There still remains quite a variation in quotations in 
the different sections, for mills having the stock and 
being in position to ship it can get top prices. Demand 
from the retailers seems to be as brisk as ever. They 
want shipment and do not argue about prices. It is 
believed that later cars are going to be hard to get 
and that retailers would be well advised to place orders 
without undue delay. 

While embargoes on certain roads gave the mills in 
some sections trouble, yet these have now been almost 
entirely lifted and mills able to get cars are making 
good shipments, the weather having been favorable 
most of last week. None of the mills have been able 
to build up their stocks and most of them are now 
trying to move their odds and ends, which they are 
succeeding in doing to good advantage. In some places 
all the labor that is wanted can be had, due to the poor 
cotton crops and to this being between seasons, for men 
are coming from the farms to the sawmills seeking 
work. From the millman’s point of view, general con- 
ditions are good. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 19.—S. H. Bolinger, head of the Bolinger inter- 
ests, was knocked down and injured a few days ago 
by an automobile at a local street intersection. After 
being examined and dressed, the injuries proved to be 
only surface bruises. He had a close call from serious 
injury. 

The Shreveport chamber of commerce has endorsed 
the proposition of holding a national exposition por- 
traying to the world the natural advantages, agri- 
cultural possibilities and other opportunities and 
resources of the great Mississippi Valley, which, the 
local organization feels, is to witness unprecedented 
industrial and commercial development, with the 
restoration of trade with foreign countries. . The 
holding of the exposition at a central location, such 
as §t. Louis, is favored by the local organization. 

With the railroad strike situation presenting ele- 


ments that are encouraging, and a number of the lum- 
ber millmen manifesting favorable interest in stabiliz- 
ing prices, southern pine operators consider the mar- 
ket situation encouraging. ‘Manufacturers are trying 
to steady the prices instead of allowing them to bounce 
around,” declared a prominent local sales manager. 
“They realize that for the prices to run wild will be 
demoralizing. Our company, taking this view of the 
matter, has been selling lumber for some time at prices 
that are considerably less than could have been ob- 
tained for this lumber. We are doing this in order 
to help in steadying and stabilizing the prices, not 
only to make the market situation safer but also to let 
dealers know two weeks or a month in advance what 
to expect as to prices.” 

Production is still below normal, due particularly 
to the unsatisfactory labor situation. There has been 
some improvement in the output lately, but it is still 
enough below normal to be keenly felt, 

Shortage of railroad cars is growing more and more 
noticeable and some of the smaller plants are finding 
it difficult to operate because of insufficient cars. A 
still greater shortage is expected, and as far as possi- 
ble preparations are being made for the emergency. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Aug. 18.—New price lists indicate a slight advance 
on all items, Yard conditions seem to be improving 
owing to fair weather. Mills are getting better 
operating conditions. Labor, however, is still far from 
satisfactory and this is the great handicap and one 
that is hard to overcome. Floating workers, or “camp 
inspectors” as they are called, are hurting the lumber 
business greatly. Building conditions in this territory 
are good and volume seems to be on the increase. 
Contractors say that their waiting list is longer than 
at any previous time. 

Work started Aug. 18 on the big new plant of the 
White-Grandin Lumber Co., which will be located at 
Slagel, about ten miles from Leesville, in Vernon 
Parish. It is stated that the plant will cost about 
$500,000 and that together with the fine area of 
pine stumpage acquired some time ago the enterprise 
will represent an investment of about $2,500,000. The 
new mill will be uptodate in every particular, will 
have a daily capacity of about 175,000 feet and will 
give employment to 400 or more hands. About 100 
dwellings for employees are under way and more will 
be constructed as needed. 

The Lake Charles Heading Co. has incorporated here 
with a capital stock of $25,000 to engage in the 
manufacture of barrel heads and take over the hold- 
ings of the Lake Charles Cooperage Co., whose big 
plant was wrecked by storm and fire last year. The 
daily capacity of the plant will be between 6,000 and 
9,000 heads and it is the intention of the management 
to add other facilities later. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. . 


Aug. 18.—For the first time since the war broke 
out sawmill labor is plentiful. But despite the fact 
that the mills all report that they are supplied with 
a full quota of labor, the quality of this labor is poor. 
It is so very bad, in fact, that no sawmill is getting a 
full day’s labor out of its men. This is a serious 
handicap of production, which is already curtailed 
heavily on account of rainy weather, the railroad strike 
and the shortage of cars. 

It has rained incessantly thruout the major part 
of this territory this week and many mills have had 
to shut down in consequence, 

Coupled with the severe rains came another serious 
factor in sawmill production this week. This was 
the strike of the railroad shopmen and their sympa- 
thizers. For several days all commodities were em- 
bargoed on the railroads except perishables and this 
stopped all movement of logs and lumber. The two 
principal mills in Jacksonville, Brooks-Scanlon Corpo- 
ration and Putnam Lumber Co., were shut down and 
have resumed operation today. 

Meanwhile the demand for lumber continues un- 
abated. Shed stock developed a further increase, with 
a slightly increased average price over the preceding 
week. The demand for timbers and dimension was 
vigorous and the buyers clearly indicated a willing- 
ness to place orders for fall delivery. Mills all report 
a demand in excess of anything they have ever had at 
this time of year. There has also been considerable 
call for railroad material. 

The Dunlevie Lumber Co., of Allenhurst, Ga., is 
planning to rush reconstruction of its sawmill destroyed 
by fire the latter part of July. The company is seeking 
to place an order with some other lumber company to 
cut the timbers which are to be used in the construction 


of the mill. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Aug. 18.—With the exception of slight fluctuations 
in upper grades the southern pine market presents a 
more stable appearance now than at any previous time 
since the armistice was signed. While fabulous prices 
have been paid in some instances for upper grades in 
flooring, including No. 1, it is the result of a severe 
shortage of these items and should not reflect the 
real southern pine market, which is gradually becom- 
ing stabilized. 

With No. 1 common red oak selling at upward of 
$60, f. o. b. shipping point, and FAS red gum moving 
at any figure from $85 to $100 a thousand at the 
mill, it is easy to determine the condition of the hard- 
wood market. In a recent interview F. T. Dooley, of 
Memphis, the genial “old man” of the F. T. Dooley 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), said he did not expect any decline 
for some time, owing to the fact that there now exists 
a shortage of practically 180,000,000 feet in the Mem- 
phis territory, and the industry is not producing a 
normal supply. He said that a great deal of hard- 
wood is being cut in the. Delta, as well as at other 
hardwood manufacturing centers, and that when a 
normal production has eventually been attained and 
the shortage provided for there will undoubtedly be a 





reaction in prices. In the meantime Mr. Dooley ex- 
plained that he was making a personal trip among 
the mills to get firsthand information as to the loca- 
tion of stocks, as the upper cuts are hard to locate. 
Another hardwood operator characterized the market 
as producing but 72 percent of normal with a 272 
percent demand, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Aug. 18.—A big creosoting plant will be built im this 
city. Work of construction will start at once and it 
is hoped to have the plant completed by Jan. 1. The 
new enterprise will be called the Hattiesburg Creosot- 
ing Co., with a capital stock of $250,000. The list 
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THE SOCIAL SIDE 
H FAMOUS PALM COURT OF THE PALACE 
HOTEL is the scene of many of San Francisco’s 
most prominent social events. 
The Pop concerts on Sunday evenings and the 
dances in the famous gold ball room every evening are 
always well attended. 
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WARREN, PA. 
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CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 
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of stockholders include G. L. Hawkins, R. B. McLeod, 
V. M. Scanlon, F. W. Foote, T. C. Hannah, H. 8. Hag- 
gerty, B. D. Moore and W. G. Gillespie, of Hatties- 
burg; Fritz, Fred and Albert Salmen, and W. E. 
tddins, of Slidell; R. Batson, N. P. Hatten and W. H. 
Hatten, of Hillsdale, Miss. H. W. Woodruff, jr., 
for fifteen years connected with the Southern Creo- 
soting Co., of Slidell, La., will be general manager of 
the new concern. The plant’s equipment will include 
two steel cylinders, one 150 by 7 feet, the other 100 
by 7 feet. The annual capacity of the plant will be 
approximately 24,000,000 board feet. The plant will 
be equipped with five oil storage tanks, with a com- 
bined capacity of 1,000,000 gallons. 

D. C. Jones is erecting a 15,000 capacity mill at 
Pickwick, Miss., and he will make a specialty of sap 
decking. 

The Heart Pine Lumber Co., Poplarville, Miss., has 
started operating its new mill. 

The Williams Yellow Pine Co. at Wilco. Miss., 1s 
putting an additional band rig in its sawmill. When 
this rig is completed it will have a daily capacity of 
over 100,000 feet. 

The new ready-cut house plant of the Gordon-Van 
Tine Co. which is being erected in this city will be 
ready for operation this week. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Aug. 18.—Building permit totals for last week 
kept pace with those for the earlier weeks of the 
month so that August bids fair to rival July, which 
month, if factory buildings are not considered, was the 
greatest in the history of the city for permits and 
operations. 

Wholesalers report a continuation of the heavy rush 
of orders and inquiries, the greater part of which are 
for all grades of flooring and higher grades of the 
other items. No. 8 boards, however, seem to be in 
great demand. Prices have exhibited some steadiness 
during the week and advances have not been marked. 

Recent rains have added to logging difficulties in 
this section and the hardship is especially pronounced 
in the case of the smaller operators. Most of these 
smaller operators have their mills a number of miles 
from a railroad and the rough country roads over 
which they must haul their product are in almost im- 
passable shape. In many instances they have been com- 
pelled to temporarily discontinue operations. The car 
shortage is severe and the mills are receiving only 
about 50 percent of their requirements. 

The Roumanian Government has placed large orders 
here for bridge and structural steel, which will enable 
a number of local plants to resume operation with 
full force. 

W. H. Pickard, sales manager of the Henderson Land 
& Lumber Co., of Holt, Ala., leaves shortly to assume 
the sales management of the Florala Lumber Co., 
Florala, Ala, 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Aug. 19.—The serious factor facing the southern 
pine industry of east Texas is the impending car 
Notices are being posted by various lines 
setting forth the situation and warning shippers of the 
lack of cars. One manufacturer has sent notices to the 
effect that orders would be accepted only on condi- 
tion that shipments may be made in open cars and 
material protected with a covering of cheaper grades 
of lumber which will be billed to the purchaser. 

Good weather conditions for the last three weeks 
have given the mills a chance to resume operations 
on a somewhat normal basis. The demand, however, 
eontinues to grow, setting a strong pace for produc- 
tion. 

The wooden steamship Katonah, recently completed 
by the Midland Bridge Co. for the Shipping Board, 
and the first vessel to be registered by the Houston 
customs house, is loading a cargo of lumber at Beau- 
mont for export to Great Britain. The City of Lafay- 
ette, a five-masted barkentine recently launched at 
Orange, is loading a million and a half feet of sawn 
timber at that port for export. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aug. 18.—Altho August is usually a vacation sea- 
son for the majority of lumbermen here, this August 
seems to be an exception, for nearly every office in the 
district is giving strict attention to the needs of the 
market. 

Few new buildings are being considered in the im- 
mediate territory and while recent laws permit the 
remodeling of old buildings on a very liberal basis, 
because of high costs, not many are being remodeled. 
That painters demand a five-day week and $1 an hour 
is a good indication of the labor situation, which in 
fact has become so acute that a large number of build- 
ing material yards are seriously thinking of either 
closing down or curtailing their estimating and con- 
tracting, for many of the yardmen believe that strikes 
by the various trades simply work the problem around 
in a circle and that it would be better to submit 
all questions for all trades at one time. 

Regardless of the fact that many items of North 
Carolina pine are at the highest record prices, many 
yards report they have all the business they can 
handle. One concern says that 200 houses were started 
in his vicinity during the last few months and that all 
of them are a couple of months behind in receipts of 
needed lumber. A yard in a suburban town twelve 
miles from New York has orders on hand that will 
require its full capacity for three months and is badly 
handicapped by inability to get stock. 

There has been an increasing demand during the 
last week or so with every indication that builders 
are now reconciled to the fact that lumber prices 
are hardly likely to be any less in the near future. Only 
a very few of the retail yards have their usual sum- 
mer stock and while Canadian shipments nearly equal 
normal volume there is every evidence of a big short- 


age in fall deliveries. Canadian wholesalers’ repre- 
sentatives report a shortage of stocks available for 
this market because of the big demand for export 
to Great Britain. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 18.—Sales of North Carolina pine during the 
last week aggregated about the same as the week 
previous and were lighter than the same week in July. 
From careful observation it has been found that the 
falling off in amount of business transacted is not 
due to any material falling off in demand but rather 
to the fact that the mills have not any of the stock 
that is most popular right now. There has been a 
good call for 4/4 No. 1 edge and other good rough 
lumber, but the sales are for small, broken lots, it 
being a rather difficult matter to secure a whole car- 
load at a time. The prices of 4/4 No. 1 edge show a slight 
advance, due perhaps more to the momentum gained 
by the market during the last month than to any 
desire to make further radical advances. The mill 
men have about come to the conclusion that it will 
be wiser for them to put a limit on price advances 
than to go along helter-skelter without thought of the 
future. Some of the mills are selling their Nos. 1 and 
2 grades, rough and dressed, combined under the name 
of “No. 2 and better,” but this practice has not be- 
come general as yet. Prices of good rough stock 
boards continue to advance, the effort being made to 
line them up in proper proportion with 4/4 edge. 
There has been a slight increase in the demand for 
4/4 edge box during the week, but the other items of 
low grade rough lumber were not as active as they 
have been. Prices quoted fur 4/4 edge box vary con- 
siderably, the box plants in Virginia not being willing 
to pay advances on this stock unless forced to. Sev- 
eral large sales have been made recently in Norfolk 
of box lumber at prices which have been considered 
heretofore out of the question by box makers. They 
are having considerable difficulty getting air-dried 
stock bought at cheap prices and have been forced to 
use kiln-dried in many instances. The box makers 
are not very optimistic over the future, their main 
fear being that high lumber prices will cause many 
users of boxes and other containers to use substi- 
tutes. Stock widths of rough box, culls and red heart 
were rather inactive, but from sales made this in- 
activity has had no effect on prices other than to ad- 
vance them. Sales of dressed flooring, ceiling, parti- 
tion etc. have decreased during the week as predicted 
the first of the month. The most popular items have 
been Nos. 3 and 4 flooring; No. 1 7/16-inch ceiling ; 
No. 1 18/16 partition, 8- and 10-inch roofers. The 
majority of the planing mills appear thankful for the 
slight ease up because it will allow them to clear their 
order books of a lot of orders which they have been 
trying to ship for some time but could not because of 
curtailed production due to labor conditions. The 
mills are taking such business as they care to and 
allowing the rest to slip by because they are oversold. 
It appears lumbermen are able to secure much higher 
prices for dressed stock in Norfolk than anywhere 
else, with the districts local to their plants coming 
next. Retail dealers here state they are having a 
very good demand and selling all the lumber they can 


ret, 
: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 18.—A threatened strike of about 22,000 mem- 
bers of building trades unions, comprising twenty-six 
crafts, has been averted to the lasting benefit of vari- 
ous businesses, the lumber trade among them. Dis- 
interested men heard the representations of labor and 
are now ready to listen to the contracting builders. 
The mediators are well known business men, a minis- 
ter and an attorney. It is expected that when the 
hearings are completed there will he formed a perma- 
nent committee, composed of three representatives of 
the employers, three from the employees and a seventh 
to be chosen from the Citizens’ Committee, and that 
this committee will be given power to adjust all future 


differences. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 18.—There has not been much change in the 
lumber market since last week, for with Pittsburgh 
in the throes of another car strike business in general 
has a tendency to slow up. City construction in all 
lines shows no signs of going head, but in country 
districts more activity is in evidence. The majority 
of the building permits issued here during the week 
were for alterations and repairs, altho some higher 
priced buildings were included. It is believed that 
prospective home builders are holding back because of 
present prices of building materials and labor. Yards 
are not anxious to stock up and many dealers are buy- 
ing only what they have orders for. In some cases 
salesmen have been taken off the road because mate- 
rials can not be had to fill the orders taken. Loca} 
planing mills are busy and much in need of experi- 
enced hands. 

Considerable curtailment in shipments 1s being 
caused by labor troubles and by the railroad em- 
bargoes. Prices generally are about at a standstill, 
altho there have been advances in a few lines, inelud- 
ing maple flooring and other hardwoods. Hemlock is 
meeting with a good demand in certain localities but 
shows no upward trend. Mine props, ties and rails 
show a tendency to get firmer. Prices on these are 
very unsettled because this class of wood is cut by 
farmers during dull seasons and sold at figures some- 
what under prevailing market prices. Coal mines are 
getting busy and the next few months are expected 
to bring a good demand for mining timbers. 

Louis S. Rowlland, of the Blair & Rowlland Co. 
(Ltd.), Montreal, Que., was here this week as a 
guest of F. R. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co. 
Mr. Rowlland says that it is almost impossible to get 
any kind of lath in Canada. 

R. C. Angell, general sales manager of the Willapa 
Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., spent a few days at the 
offices of the Babcock Lumber vo. on his way to New 
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York,- where |: expects to make his headquarters for 
several weeks while looking after business matters. 
The Willapa company’s products are handled in this 
district by the Babcock people. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 18.—The activity of the local lumber trade 
has been much curtailed, altho there is a good volume 
of business being done by the yards in such items as 
are in stock. Some western woods and hardwoods 
from the central West are coming in promptly and 
most of the trouble is with southern shipments. There 
has been little diminution in the demand for lumber 
from any source and local stocks are on the decrease 
very rapidly. 

The demand for oak, poplar, gum and ash is in- 
fluenced by the demand for lumber for export and 
prices are high on a demand far above the supply. 
Birch, beech, maple, bass, cherry, hickory, mahog- 
any and imported woods of all kinds are in demand 
beyond the supply, with consequent high prices. Hard- 
wood floorings are very hard to get and little dry hard- 
wood is being offered. All the hardwoods continue to 
rise in price and any reasonable figure can be charged 
for lumber which can really be shipped and is any- 
where near dry. White pine is selling in small volume 
because there is little to sell and some users have been 
scared off by the extremely high prices. Spruce is 
active for this market at good prices. There is demand 
for much more hemlock than can be sold and prac- 
tically no lists are out, as it can be sold at high 
prices faster than it can be made. Cypress lists are 
very ragged and small and local stocks are dwindling. 
Prices are high and sales are readily made if ship- 
ment can be assured. Longleaf southern pine is 
scarcer than ever and prices are very high. Flooring 
and bill timbers are perhaps the highest, but nothing 
is plentiful. In North Carolina pine about the same 
conditions exist as in longleaf, but they are more no- 
ticeable because the former kind is generally plentiful. 
Lath and shingles are selling well at high prices. 

After many years of work and campaigning the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal is at last in the hands of 
the Government and no charges are payable by vessels 
using this waterway. Local lumbermen have particu- 
larly desired this condition for many years, as it 
will make a noticeable difference in the cost of south- 
ern lumber delivered to this city. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Aug. of southern pine are re- 
porting a scarcity of railway equipment. The supply 
of empty cars is becoming scarcer every day. Fearing 
that the situation may become more critical, shippers 
are being urged to load all equipment to full capacity. 

The congestion at East St. Louis which followed the 
strike of railroad shopmen is gradually being relieved. 
The embargoes, which were troublesome for a time, 
have practically all been lifted and the situation is 
about normal. 

W. L. Boeckeler, of the Boeckeler Lumber Co., 
gone to Estes Park, Colo., on his vacation. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 20.—Frank M. Pew, a well known lumber 
salesman who recently returned from service in France, 
has opened a wholesale office at Andover, S. D., under 
the name of Frank M. Pew Lumber Co., acting as 
agent in that territory for the stocks of the Jamison 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., the Brix Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., and the Colby & Dickenson 
mill. 

George P. Thompson has returned from Sioux City, 
Iowa, where he went to inspect the handsome new lum- 
ber shed of the Thompson Yards (Inc.). 

James Shaw, of the Duncan Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., who was here last week, announced that he is 
about to open a Canadian branch at Vancouver, B. C. 

Frank W. Shepard, of the Great Western Lumber 
Co., has gone on a brief visit to west Coast lumber 
centers. 

Dean H. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Co.’s western office at Everett, Wash., is here with his 
family visiting his parents. His brother, Glen W. 
Carpenter, has gone to take temporary charge of the 
western office. 

J. A. McGregor, of the Dakota Sash & Door Co., 
Aberdeen, S. D., was here last week and reported that 
the company was getting business up to the capacity 
of its plant. 

W. G. Funk, a St. Louis wholesaler, 
the other day calling on friends after a 
vacation at Chisago Lake, Minn. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Aug. 19.—Lumbermen in this city and territory 
are somewhat discouraged over the falling off in east- 
ern inquiry for lumber recently. Millmen and job- 
bers assert that ever since the last price list came 
out announcing substantial advances in quotations, 
the interest of buyers in the East dropped away be- 
low par, as shown in the fact that inquiry shut up 
like a jackknife. Carlot business has, however, been 
well maintained. 

It is noted that an inquiry for nearly 10,000,000 
feet of lumber has been on the market for some 
time, and the millmen interested are sanguine that 
the business will be closed up. Shipments from the 
docks during the last week included two steamers and 
two barges for Tonawanda, N. Y. 

A survey of stocks on this market shows supplies of 
Nos. 1 and 2 common white pine boards to be light. 
Flooring and ceiling stocks are slim and operators 
find it difficult to take care of their trade. 

Sentiment of dealers is becoming more unanimous 
on the score of the desirability of stabilizing prices 
at their present basis. Operators on this market 
admit that the last advance in lumber quotations 
created uncertainty in building trade circles, and it 
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was here 
month’s 


is asserted ‘that the promoters of many projects that 
would have called for considerable lumber deferred 
undertaking them, and that they may be abandoned for 
the present season altogether. 

The late labor difficulty on the railroads may have 
a far-reaching effect on this fall’s lumber trade in 
eastern products, according to a letter just received 
by Herbert S. Robb, Duluth agent for the Newbegin 
Lumber Co. It says, “The strike has utterly disrupted 
the plans of the Railroad Administration for bringing 
in cars into this territory for the fall lumber and 
grain movement. Operators must therefore expect a 
severe car shortage, following the adjustment of the 
shopmen’s strike. The shortage may be expected to 
continue after the peak of the grain movement has 
been passed.” 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 19.—A decrease in inquiry has been noted 
in the last week and the volume of business placed 
has fallen off in some quarters, tho in various lumber 
offices business could easily be 50 percent greater 
if the stock could be obtained. Transit cars are 
much in demand, tho the supply is small both in 
southern pine and fir. 

Frank Watkins, general sales manager of the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., left Sunday 
for a vacation motor trip thru Iowa. F. W. Banister, 
vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., is on a 
motor trip thru the West. 

W. S. Thornton, for two years assistant general 
sales manager of the Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- 
change Co., left Saturday for Houston, Tex., to be- 
come assistant general sales manager of the Vaughan 
Lumber Co. His successor has not yet been appointed. 

Necessity for larger quarters has forced the Dun- 
can Lumber & Shingle Co. to move to the seventh 
floor of the New York Life Building. 

Louis Hector, president of the Pine Woods Lum- 
ber Co., has purchased the holdings of the Choctaw 
Lumber Co., at Aberdeen, Miss., and formed the 
Hector Lumber Co. to operate the plant. He will 
move to Aberdeen to take active charge of the mills. 
The Pine Woods office here will be distributers for 
the new company in this territory. 

“Ted” Sanford, manager of the shingle department 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of Washington, 
has returned from a vacation in Minnesota. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Aug. 18.—With the adjustment of the marine strike 
a great many steamers and schooners left this port 
with cargo. 

The Mobile built steamer Maiden Creek left yester- 
day with a cargo of lumber, timber, flour and tobacco 
for France. The steamer Romero will finish loading 
today and will steam tomorrow with a cargo of lum- 
ber, timber, cotton and tobacco for Glasgow, Scotland. 

The steamer Magdala will arrive the latter part of 
the week to load a general cargo for Glasgow, Scot- 
land. The bark Doon is expected to reach here this 
week to load a cargo of staves for France. 

A report comes from De Funiak, Fla., that two 
timber deals have been completed. The Geneva Mill 
Co. is reported to have bought all the lands of the 
Walton Land & Timber Co., aggregating about 30,000 
acres, and has also purchased a large acreage from the 
J. J. McCaskill Co., including the sawmill at Freeport. 
J. R. McLane, president of the Geneva Mill Co., is 
authority for the statement that the mill at Freeport, 
which has now a daily capacity of 25,000 feet, will 
be considerably enlarged and practically rebuilt, 
enabling the plant to turn out a daily output of 
60,000 feet. 

The Henderson-Watts Co., of Caryville, has closed 
a deal for a large acreage of cypress lands extending 
down the river almost to the mouth and purposes to 
put in a crate and hardwood mill at Caryville. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Aug. 18.—There is a strong demand for practically 
all items except timbers and small timbers are moving 
well, especially 4x4’s. Prices on high grade flooring, 
finish and siding have improved. Also 2x6 has shown 
some improvement, especially in matched stock. On 
the whole, the market is better than a week ago. 

The mills are getting about 12 percent of their 
normal car supply and about 20 percent of necessary 
supply based on present production, which is about 
60 percent of normal. There is an effort being made 
by Tuscaloosa lumbermen to induce the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to place more cars in this territory. 

Some very heavy rains have fallen during the last 
week. Some railroads were covered with water and 
traffic was delayed for several hours. Prices are en- 
tirely satisfactory and labor is almost normal. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Aug. 16.—Many woodsmen in this section have for 
some time evinced a marked aversion to work. They 
seem to have no particular grievance, as a rule, but 
simply do not care to work. A dealer in supplies 
who visits the logging camps along the Coast says 
that he found camp after camp idle, it being next to 
impossible to secure workers. Wages ranging from 
$6 to $10 are paid, with the best of table board, but 
it seems that nothing can entice the men. 

The 0-31, one of the 1,500-ton wooden vessels built 
on this coast for the French Government, has loaded 
500,000 feet of lumber at the Fraser Mills, the second 
shipment on an order for 70,000,000 feet from the 
United Kingdom ; the first, of a million and a half feet, 
going out recently on the War Column, built at Van- 
couver. 

After active service as major in the 10th Engineers 
(Forest) of the United States Army, Mr. Lafon, for- 
merly assistant forester of British Columbia, has 
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Here’s Easy Money 
For Lumbermen 


doing business 9 
with a farming 
trade, for near- 
ly every farmer 
needs a 





Monarch 
Meal and 


Feed Mik 


Install one in your yard and show your farmer friends 
how it will grind oats,corn,rye, buckwheat,etc. You'll 
make a good profit on the grinding and will occasion- 
ally sell a mill outright at another profit. 


Ask for full particulars and catalog today. 
P.O. Box 461 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy-Pa. 
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FOR EXPORT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Send us your 
stock liste. 











Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine | 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 




















7Yellow Pine’ 1, 


Poitevent & Favre 


, oo Car Material 
Mandeville, Lumber Co. Pine Piling 


L. Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. 


ng Leaf 








3.A. DENNY, J. E. KENNEDY, 
President. Secretary. 


Oil States Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
YELLOW PINE LUMBER 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








George J. Farnsworth, president of the Oconto Co., 
spent a part of the week at the mill of the company at 
Oconto, Wis. 


R. C. Clark, sales representative in Chicago for the 
Tremont Lumber Co., returned Monday from a trip to 
the mill at Rochelle, La. 


W. M. Beebe, sales manager of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago Wednesday 
and Thursday on business. 


R. A. Smith, of the veneer department of the Hard- 
wood Mills Lumber Co., returned this week from a 
vacation spent in Michigan. 


August C. Ebenreiter, sales representative of the 
Quixley Lumber Co., spent the week end at Kewaskum, 
Wis., where his family is visiting. 


J. H. Dion, of Maisey & Dion, and W. BE. Trainer, 
of Trainer Bros., expected to leave Friday and motor 
to Sister Lakes, Mich., for the week end. 


C. W. Molin, of the Acme Lumber Co., went to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Thursday to attend the annual picnic 
of the Wilbur Lumber Co. held near Waukesha. 


N. T. Hand, of N. T. Hand & Co., returned Wednes- 
day from a trip to St. Louis, Mo., where he found 
building on the boom and no strikes in sight to spoil 
the active conditions. 


William R. Northrup, of the Northrup-Hage Lumber 
Co., of Seattle, Wash., was in Chicago this week on his 
way east, where he expects to visit several of the lead- 
ing consuming centers. 


F. M. Hendricks, of the Hendricks-Caskey Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., was in Chicago last Saturday on his 
way to the Pacific coast, where he expects to remain 
some time visiting the mills. 


W. J. Gillespie, of the Rutherford-Gillespie Lumber 
Co., of Detroit, Mich., and J. C. Pattison, of the F. W. 
Duttweiler Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio, were local 
lumber trade visitors late last week. 


Frank H. Campbell, sales representative in Chicago 
territory for the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., and the 
Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co., of Shreveport, La., made 
a sales trip to Wisconsin points Monday. 


Among the northern visitors this week were A. J. 
Tipler, of the Tipler-Grossman Lumber Co., Green Bay, 
H. M. Halsted, of the Halsted-Hughes Lumber Co., 
and Roy Smith, of the Forster Lumber Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


J. W. Faulkner, eastern sales manager of the Oregon- 
Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, 
Wash., is calling upon the trade at Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York and Boston 
and expects to be gone several days. 


John McDonald, of the McDonald Lumber Co., which 
has two yards in Minneapolis and one in St. Paul, 
Minn., was in Chicago this week. He said that busi- 
ness was active, with considerable building going on 
and that there were no building strikes to interfere 
with the construction program. 


Joseph A. Gorman, manager of the Winegar-Gorman 
Lumber Co., visited several Michigan points this week 
and found conditions far better there than in Chicago, 
which is being held back by the building lockout. 
Most southern Michigan cities are in need of homes 
for werkmen and others and considerable building is 
going on. 


Percy S. Fletcher, vice president of the D. 8, Pate 
Lumber Co., who returned Monday from the mill of the 
company at Columbus, Miss., reported the southern 
pine situation in the South unimproved from the stand- 
point of lumber supply. Lumber is still very scarce, 
he said, and it is likely that production will remain 
below normal for at least several months. “I do not 
see how there can possibly be a decline in lumber prices 
in many months,” said Mr. Fletcher. ‘The demand is 
still greater than the supply and mills are unable to 
catch up to anything like normal production.” 


W. R. Sayre, who for some time has been the sales 
representative in the Atlantic coast field for the Cali- 
fornia Sugar & White Pine Co., of San Francisco, 
Calif., has returned to the home office and Frederick 
T. Staats has been chosen to succeed him as eastern 
sales representative. Mr. Sayre went east until the 
company could choose a permanent sales representative 
for that territory and now that the selection has 
been made, he will again devote his time to the sales 
from the headquarters’ office. Mr. Staats’ office will 
be at 1180 Woolworth Building. 


George A. Jewett, president of the Jewett Lumber 
Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, motored from that city to 
Chicago to attend the retailers’ meeting held early in 
the week. He was accompanied by his grandson, 
George A. Jewett jr., who was quite recently dis- 
charged from military service and is now learning the 
lumber business in the office and yard of the company. 
Two friends of the young man made up the rest 
of the party, which left Des Moines Saturday and 
reached Chicago Monday morning. Mr. Jewett sr., 
said that home building is proceeding very actively in 
his city. 


Percy F. Stone, hardwood wholesaler and furniture 
manufacturer of Rockford, Ill., was in Chicago Wednes- 
day. He said that so far as the hardwood business is 
concerned, it is now almost impossible to get stocks 
that are desired but that the furniture business is 


rushing. As Rockford is a city of many industries, 
there is a big demand for homes which is not being 
met tho some home building is going on. The Rock- 
ford Republic Furniture Co., of which he is the head; 
will be compelled to build some homes, he said, in or- 
der to keep its help. The company employs about a 
hundred workers, and Mr. Stone-said that at least 
twenty-eight of these would bring their families to 
Rockford, if homes could be found. He intends to 
build several houses soon. The furniture trade is 
booming and the Rockford factories have orders on 
their books that will insure activity for some time. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and his 
family are spending a vacation of two weeks at Bowling 
Green, Ohio. H. R. Isherwood, of the retail service 
department of the National, returned Monday from 
an extensive trip in several eastern States. Mr. Isher- 
wood visited retailers in New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Ohie. He 
attended the recent summer meeting of the Ohie Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers held at Cedar Point 
and following that meeting he and Secretary Findlay 
M. Torrence, of the association, visited the retailers in 
several Ohio cities and towns, attending the district 
meetings of the retailers. Among the places visited 
were Cleveland, Toledo, Akron, Dayton, Springfield, 
Cincinnati, Findlay and Elyria. 


A. Wallerstein, of the Lumber Mills Co., who re- 
turned this week from a month’s trip to the Pacific 
coast, reports a scarcity of lumber everywhere on the 
west Coast with none of the mills caring much for 
any more business just now. He said that while the 
average normal mill yard supply would be approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 feet, few of the mills had more 
than 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 feet in their yards. More 
lumber can not be made until the mills and woods 
have a better supply of men, but workers are scarce 
everywhere. Woods production and mill cut are cur- 
tailed because the workers will not give all their time 
as they receive such high wages that they fool about 
half of it away. He visited all the leading lumber 
centers from Vancouver, B. C., to San Francisco, 
Calif., and found the same lumber story everywhere. 
His family was with him and he reported a fine trip, 
returning by way of the Canadian route, visiting 
Banff, Lake Louise and other scenic centers im west- 
ern Canada. 


Cc. A. Goodman, of the Sawyer Goodman Ce., Mari- 
nette, Wis., and president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, while in Chicago this week said 
that the hardwood demand was never better and that 
it was just as difficult to supply the demand as it was 
several weeks ago. His own company has orders 90 
days ahead of the planer, altho conditions are not so 
serious with rough lumber, fairly prompt shipments 
being made, The demand is for everything in the 
northern hardwood list. A similar story was told by 
Cc. A. Bigelow, of the Kneeland-Bigelow Co., Bay City, 
Mich. Mr, Bigelow said that Roy Jones, who is in 
Europe investigating the export situation for the 
Northern Hardwoods of America, the company that 
is exporting for the Michigan and Wisconsin manu- 
farturers, is expected home in September. Mr. Jones 
is now at Liverpool, England, following several weeks 
spent in France and Belgium. The company could 
export much more lumber right now if the skipping 
space was available, said Mr. Bigelow. 


Among the lumber manufacturers who were in Chi- 
cago Tuesday attending the meeting of the govern- 
mental relations committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association were Charles S. Keith, of 
the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo.; D. C. 
Eccles, of the Oregon Lumber Co., Ogden, Utah; C. A. 
yoodman, Marinette, Wis., of the Sawyer Goodman 
Co., and president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association; C. A. Bigelow, of the Kneeland-Bigelow 
Co., Bay City, Mich., Frederick R. Babcock, of the 
Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. H. Browne, 
of the Pacific Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Willis J. Walker, of the Red River Lumber Co., West- 
wood, Calif., president of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Harry T. 
Kendall, of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex.; A. L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis., of the Medford 
Lumber Co., and Clarence H. Sherrill, of the Sherrill- 
Russell Lumber Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Horace F, Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, hardwood 
wholesalers of Buffalo, N. Y., and president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, was in Chi- 
cago Tuesday attending the meeting of the govern- 
mental relations committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. He said that hardwood 
lumber is scarce almost everywhere and that tho 
prices are still strong, he has found the belief general 
at different hardwood centers that they are becom- 
ing more stabilized. This condition has been especi- 
ally noticeable in the last few days and he believes 
that the trade will be helped greatly if that condition 
will prevail. C. V. McCreight, of the Ricks-McCreight 
Co., of Pittsburgh, said that on a recent trip into 
North Carolina pine producing territory he had no- 
ticed an improvement in the labor situation. He be- 
lieves that more lumber will be produced from now on. 
He believes that much of the blame for the present 
lumber situation, with its unheard of high prices on 
certain items, rests with the wholesalers, whe have 
been bidding against each other in trying to get the 
supply of these items from the manufacturer. Among 


the wholesalers attending the meeting were F. 8. 
Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Max Myers, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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DANISH IMPORTER VISITS AMERICA 


J. L. Bjorner, of Copenhagen, Denmark, accompanied 
by Mrs. Bjorner, spent several days in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Bjorner'is a hardwood importer of Den- 
mark and owns the Traekontoret of Copenhgaen, Den- 
mark. Mr. and Mrs. Bjorner landed about two weeks 
ago in New York and came west by way of Buffalo, 
intending to visit many of the principal lumber pro- 
ducing centers of the United States. From Chicago 
they went west to the Pacific coast by way of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific and while on the Coast will visit some 
of the principal lumber manufacturing plants. They 
will come back east by the southern route and pay a 
number of visits to hardwood manufacturing centers. 
Mr. Bjorner is especially interested in oak and yellow 
poplar suitable for importation into Denmark. He 
says that for the last five years the Danish importers 
have been unable to get oak from United States and as 
a result have bought oak from Germany. At first this 
eak was very satisfactory and was much liked in Den- 
mark because of its soft texture and easy working 
qualities. Of late, however, Germany has taken to 
shipping green stock and inferior grades with the 
result that he believes that American oak will once 
more come back in the Danish market. Business at 
present is at a standstill, tho he expects that possibly 
by Jan. 1 things will be in such shape that he, together 
with other Danish importers, can make extensive pur-, 
chases in this country. In the meantime he is looking 
ever mills and conditions in this country. 


~ 


TO TAKE CHARGE OF BRANCH OFFICE 


PORTLAND, OrRE., Aug. 16.—To take charge of the 
branch office at Portland, Ore., to be established at once 
by the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, whose head- 
quarters are in Seattle, Secretary-Manager Roy A. 
Dailey has engaged as assistant secretary Lee W. 
Held, who for several years has been in charge of the 
freight claim department of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association at Seattle, 

Mr. Held is an experienced rate man and in han- 
ling tee interests of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 








LEB W. HELD, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 


dation at Portland will act as assistant secretary, 
take care of and assemble the freight claims of the 
association’s members in Portland and look after the 
general duties of a secretary. The office at 920 North- 
western Bank Building, Portland, will be opened Mon- 
day, Aug. 18. The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association 
has this year obtained a large membership among the 
wholesalers and mill concerns of Portland and its 
freight rate book is quite generally used by wholesalers 
and mills on the Pacific coast. It is in recognition 
of the growth of the association’s business in Oregon 
that the Portland office is being established. 





BUILDING TIE-UP MAY END SOON 


What had an aspect of ending Chicago’s five weeks’ 
old building tie-up was a conference starting in Chi- 
cago on Thursday. ‘The conference was between medi- 
ators of the Federal bureau of labor and officials of the 
carpenters’ union and following the conference it was 
the opinion of those attending that the strike might 
end before the end of the week. Lumbermen who have 
kept in close touch with developments expressed them- 
selves similarly on Thursday. 

The Government’s mediators, Patrick F. Gill, of St. 
Louis, Mo., and H. J. Skeffington, of Boston, Mass., 
came to Chicago on Wednesday and engaged the car- 
penter leaders in a conference. It is probable that 
the carpenters will accept the offer of the contractors 
of 92% cents an hour and if they do the building 
lockout will automatically end. 


“The lockout ought to be over Saturday,” said Mr. 
Gill, following the conference. “There is absolutely 
no reason why it should exist at all. I am confident 
that an agreement should be speedily reached.” If the 
conferences fail to bring the carpenter union leaders 
into line, it is believed that the Government labor 
agents will seek to force a referendum vote among 
the carpenters. Building contractors and ‘lumbermen 


have said repeatedly that if the carpenters were per- 
mitted to vote they would accept the offer of 92% 
cents an hour almost unanimously. The carpenters’ 
union leaders have been a stumbling block to any 
agreement thru their ultimatum of a dollar an hour 
or prolonged strike. The carpenter contractors issued 
a statement during the week to show the public that 
if the carpenters accepted the offer of 92%4 cents an 
hour, they would be the best paid carpenters in the 
country. The statement read: The agreement with 
the union carpenters made under date of June 1, 1918, 
and which does not expire until May 31, 1921, stipu- 
lates that the rate of wages shall be 80 cents an hour 
during the term of the agreement. On account of the 
increased cost of living, the Carpenter Contractors’ 
Association at a meeting held June 30, 1919, volun- 
tarily offered an increase of wages to 92% cents an 
hour, effective July 7, 1919, and to continue for the 
unexpired time of the existing agreement, this increase 
amounting to a dollar a day. 

The carpenter contractors have no further offer to 
make, but are willing to pay the scale of 92% cents 
an hour when the Carpenters’ District Council and 
its associated unions in the building trades indicate 
their willingness to accept the same and agree to re- 
frain from the jurisdictional contests which have oc- 
curred with great frequency in recent years, causing 


unwarrantable interference with building work and 
violating the spirit of union agreements. 


CARPENTER WAGE SCALE IN OTHER CITIRES 


re oe nna! New York City.... .77% 
Os eer or .. 85 Philadelphia ...... .80 
Pa re .70 ~=Pittsburgh ...,... .90 
RPNGNE ccadecdacwees -70 Portland, Ore, .... .80 
Minneapolis ........ -75 St. Louis ..... ++ 82% 


Ninety-two and one-half cents an hour would make 
the carpenters’ wage scale in Chicago the highest 
carpenter wage scale in the United States. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 


From Aug. 6 to Aug. 16, inclusive, five vessels ar- 
rived in Chicago carrying cargoes amounting to 1,385,- 
000 feet of lumber and 7,000 ties. Arrivals by days 
and vessels were as follows: ’ 


Aug. 6—Schooner City of Grand Haven, Pine River, 
Mich., 7,000 ties. 

Aug. 6—Steamer Sidney O. Neff, Marinette, Wis., 
280,000 feet. 

Aug. 10—Steamer T. 8S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 
350,000 feet. 

Aug. 16—Steamer WN. J. Nessen, Marinette, Wis., 
315,000 feet, 

Aug. 16—Steamer 7. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 
440,000 feet. 








The Job Ahead 


A National Forest Policy 


(Continued from page 46) 


very important in their way; they have considerable 
care and protection and they will and should be re- 
duced in many districts. They present a very peculiar 
problem of forestry and may well be left for future 
and local, rather than national, consideration. ‘The 
farmer in Michigan needs his woods more than the 
farmer of Iowa. 

The task is here; it looms clear and is well recog- 
nized. : Interested and thinking men in many walks 
of life are earnestly discussing the subject. Forty 
years ago when Fernow started our people in a cam- 


paign for real forestry the general application of for- | 


estry was out of the question. He knew this. Today 
we are ready for it and need it. We can see that 
without the help of bulletins. Cypress plank in Mich- 
igan at $120 a thousand feet; Pacific coast lumber in 
Ohio and the East; dozens of sawmill towns in deso- 
late ruins; miles of railways abandoned; the lumber- 
men’s statement “the big mills of the South will be 
cut out within ten years ;’’ these are our present day 
instructors and they speak a language which convinces 


everyone. 
What is there to do? Where must we begin? What 
is the plan? As in so many things, there are several 


roads to Rome. No one man knows it all, or even 
knows very much of it; and no one’s opinion and plan, 
therefore, should be set up as infallible. This task is 
too big to hurry or “railroad” thru; if a good begin- 
ning is made in five years we may feel satisfied. 

In its fundamentals forestry is very simple; to in- 
troduce it under the great variety of conditions, from 
Maine to California, from Minnesota to Louisiana, is 
quite another story. 

A large measure of good will from all concerned 
and a firm leaning on common sense rather than hunt- 
ing for fine sounding formulae will go a long way 
toward solving the problem. 

All will agree that a plan for the general applica- 
tion of forestry in the United States must have three 
qualities to be useful: It must be just, acceptable and 
practicable. 

Justice to the people means that plenty of lumber 
shall be supplied regularly and at a fair price (not 
cheap, but fair) ; that the future shall be safeguarded 
by keeping a sufficient area of forest in a productive 
condition, and that the forests are well distributed over 
the country to avoid the great burden of long distance 
transportation. 

Justice to the timber owner means that all shall 
fare alike. A plan which forces the man in Georgia to 
mark and cut by the selective method because this 
seems to work out in Maine is not a just plan. The 
man in Georgia may practice better forestry by cut- 
ting his land clean and planting or seeding it. 

A plan which attempts to standardize all logging 
is equally unfair. A plan which allows the lumber- 
man in Oregon to market under one law and the man 
in Louisiana under another is not a just plan. A plan 
which allows one man to neglect his slash and compels 
another to clean up is not fair; nor is any plan which 
leaves it to the fancy of each State to tax timber as 
high as it pleases lo@al politicians to tax it; nor is 
one which gives good fire protection at one place and 
poor protection at another. 

Generally we think of any such large enterprise as 
properly starting in a small way and being tried out in 
a few places. But in this forestry for private forests 
in the United States the case is entirely different. To 
start the plan in New England and not also start in 
the South and West puts the man in New England at 
an unfair disadvantage. It would seem, therefore, 
that once the train really starts it must start at both 
ends and in the middle as well; in other words, it must 
be nation-wide, 

In these large economic affairs we may as well get 
used to the idea that this is one great country and 
not merely a conglomerate. 

That the plan must be acceptable is evident to all. 
As soon as the leading men in the Government of the 
nation and the States can get together with the owners 
of the forests on a just and workable agreement the 
matter becomes simple and easy. But as long as a 
large proportion of the owners feel that they must. 
do_things which injure them in their property, and 
are annoyed by bureaucratic tyranny in their work, so 
long will these men stand aloof and generally fight the 
passage of such laws. 

The plan must be practicable. Anyone who looks 
over the efforts of the various States to encourage 


forestry is impressed with the lack of practicability 
of such attempts. In one instance they offer to assess 
all forest at $1 an acre but limit it to a few acres on 
the farm and thus the law violates the constitution 
on two points. Another time they offer a bonus for 
planting and make, right in the law, a selection of the 
trees and the number an acre, and do not even allaw 
for these trees growing and needing more room when 
20 years old than at the time of planting. Of late 
such things have largely been avoided by coéperation 
of the legislators and the United States Forest Service. 

Nevertheless, even in recent years some of the laws 
for tax reduction for farm woods were of no earthly 
use because of their impracticability. A very recent 
effort of this kind foreshadows what we may expect 
in the large task before us. The 200,000 farmers of 
a State are offered tax reduction provided their treat- 
ment of the woods agrees with the ideas of a forester 
at the agricultural college. But this man has never 
handled a farm woodlot, even for five years; nor has 
he machinery enough to look after 500 farm woodlots, 
let alone the many thousand on the 200,000 farms in 
question. 

Any plan which revives the old French regime by 
which a Government agent goes around and marks 
all the timber to be cut by a. lumber company accord- 
ing to a single method, prescribed by law, becomes 
tyranny, impossible to the industry and ruinous to 
good forestry. 

Where are the men today in the United States with, 
say, only five years’ woods experience, to mark the 
40,000,000,000 feet of timber; and where is the sense 
in marking alike a stand of southern pine in Louisiana 
and a stand of hardwoods and hemlock in Michigan? 
Much might be added here, but this suffices to show 
that the plan needs careful scrutiny to make sure that 
it will work. 

In recent years it was particularly Prof. B. P. Kirk- 
land, of Seattle, who came forward with valuable sug- 
gestions and insisted on the necessity for prompt 
action. Prof. Kirkland strongly believes in individual 
effort and avoiding bureaucratic stagnation and all 
forms of irksome interference. “Many men, many 
minds,” and many trials and experiments will lead to 
better forestry. He believes in the power of assistance 
by supplying timber owners with money at lower rates 
of interest etc. His article in the Journal of Forestry 
is the first important contribution in this effort. 

The fine work of Mr. Greeley is well known to all 
lumbermen and lays the foundation as far as the 
industry is concerned. 

Mr. Graves’ views are also widely known and every- 
one will want to read his Chicago address, 

Mr. Kellogg, so well known to many lumbermen, 
fears coercion, and urges codperation and full justice 
to the business interests; he suggests a better census 
or inventory of what we have; better and more uni- 
versal forest fire protection; the purchase by the 
nation not only of cut-over lands, but also of good 
stumpage in the West as a possible reserve against 
a rainy day. 

Mr. Sterling, with James D. Lacey & Co., of wide 
acquaintance among timber owners, asks some per- 
tinent questions. He wants to know what the 
national forests can and will do, what State and pri- 
vate forests will supply in, say, 30 years or more, 
and whether there is real need for any additional 
forests, considering substitutes. He suggests the en- 
couragement of forestry by private owners, munici- 
palities, etc., by education, by better fire protection 
and more just taxation. He also advocates the buy- 
ing of cut-over lands and making them into national 
forests; he fears the effort to compel sales of timber 
holdings to the nation; and he urges a better under- 
standing in which the timber holders are told the 
exact state of things, and State officials are informed 
as to the responsibility of the State to the timber 
industry. 

Prof. Lovejoy, of Michigan, who has come inte the 
limelight thru his articles in the Country Gentleman on 
cut-over lands, has given much thought to this 
subject. It appears that he favors a simple plan, 
sufficient time, and codperation of informed people, 
nation-wide forest protection and tax reform, and a 
nation-wide application, once the plan is worked out. 





{Nore: End of first instalment. The second and 
concluding instalment will appear in next week’s is- 
sue.—EDITOR.] 
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We carry on our yard at 
Jackson, Miss. the following 


Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


DIMENSION AND BOARDS 


2x4 to 2x12—16!' No. | and No. 2 Common 

2x4 to 2x12—8 to 14' No. | and No. 2 Common 

1x4 to IxI12—8to 16' No. | and No. 2 Common 
All dressed as desired. 


We can give good service. 
Send us your inquiries. 


John L. Moore 


Manufacturer of 


Lumber—Box Shooks JACKSON, MISS. 
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Timbers 
Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
‘Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, 








| YELLOW 
PINE 


Ackerman, 
Mississippi 














KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler, MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


and other Southern Hardwoods 











The ERCANTILE 


LUMBER CO. 
JACKSOR, MISS. 


Strictly a TRANSIT NoCompetitorto 
YellowPine Planing Mill the Wholesaler 


Can bore 15 or 2 inch hole in square timber up to 22 feet in length. 





























TESTING STRENGTH OF GLUE JOINTS 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 18.—In the experiments 
made at the United States Forest Products Labora- 
tory in testing the strength of glue joints, the 
simplest and most convenient method is the shear 
test. The tests are made by gluing together two 
or more pieces of wood and noting the pressure or 
pull required to break them apart. 

In the shear’ test two blocks of selected hard 
maple about 1x214x12 inches in size are glued to- 
gether. After the glue has set sufficiently they are 
cut into shear specimens as shown in Figure 1 
These are placed in a testing machine so that the 
base of the long half of the block rests on a metal 
seat. (See Figure 2 C.) Pressure is then brought 
to bear on the short half causing it to slide past the 
long half at the glued joint. The pressure re- 
quired to separate the blocks is measured in this 
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METHOO OF awe SPECIMENS 
GLUE STRENGTH TESTS 
FIGURE 1 
way and the percentage of the area of wood sur- 
face torn out by the glue is estimated. 

In case the failure occurs entirely in the glue a 
measure of the strength of the glue joint is ob- 
tained, but if the failure is entirely or partly in 
the wood, as is often the case, the full strength of 
the glue is not developed and the test may have 
to be repeated with stronger blocks. The same 
method has been employed in securing data on the 
strength of wood in shear, and when the strength 
of glue has been determined it may be compared 
with that of any wood whose average shearing 
strength is known. 

In making the tests four specimens are usually 
broken and an average is taken of their individual 
values. The variation in the values may be kept 
at a minimum if the specimens are selected, pre- 
pared and tested under as nearly the same condi- 
tions as possible. A most important factor is the 
selection of the wood. The species selected is 
usually the one upon which it is proposed to use the 
glue or one that is at least equally strong. Hard 
maple is the standard used at the Forest Products 
Laboratory, tho other woods of equal strength that 
might be used are sweet birch, black locust, flower- 
ing dogwood, canyon live oak, persimmon, big shell- 
bark hickory and western yew. 

The laboratory finds it a good plan to test hide 
glue at three or four different dilutions, preparing 
four different sets of specimeys and using 2, 2%, 
2% and 2% parts of water respectively to one 


FIGURE 2 


part of glue. An exceedingly high grade glue may 
work best at 3 to 1, while there are low grades that 
will give best results with less than two parts of 
water. to one of glue. Other types of glues are 
also tested under conditions that will permit them 
to develop their full strength. 

Because of the variable nature of wood and the 
impossibility of doing perfect gluing, the test is 
far from perfect as an absolute measure of the 
strength of the glue, but the laboratory has found 
no other test nearly as good. If only a few speci- 
mens are tested the laboratory points out that the 
results are apt to vary widely and be misleading. 
So it points out the desirability of a considerable 
number of tests to secure the most reliable data. 
As a means of judging the effectiveness of the glu- 
ing, the laboratory considers the test valuable be- 
cause it enables one to judge whether the glue is 
being used to the best advantage. 





NAILING TESTS AID BOX MAKING 


Mapison, WIs., Aug. 19.—As the result of exten- 
sive tests, the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory has demonstrated that the most com- 
mon defect in box construction is inadequate 
nailing. Attempts to strengthen boxes by the 
use of thicker lumber without regard to the nail- 
ing have in many cases only resulted in waste of 
material. 

As an aid to the selection of box material, the 
laboratory has prepared a list of woods most 
commonly used and divided them into four 
groups, according to their nail holding ability and 
other properties, as follows: 

Group 1—Alpine fir, aspen, balsam fir, basswood, 
buckeye, butternut, cedar, chestnut, cottonwood, cu- 
cumber, cypress, jack pine, magnolia, lodgepole pine, 
Noble fir, norway pine, redwood, spruce, sugar pine, 
western yellow pine, white fir, white pine, willow and 
yellow poplar. 

Group 2—Douglas fir, hemlock, larch (tamarack), 
southern pine, Virginia and Carolina pine. 

Group 3—Black ash, black gum, maple (soft or sil- 
ver), pumpkin ash, red gum, sycamore, tupelo and 
white elm. 

Group 4—Beech, birch, hackberry, hickory, maple, 
hard, oak, rock elm and white ash. 

It has been proved by tests that the cement 
coated nails have from 10 to 30 percent greater 
holding power than the uncoated and that smooth 
nails hold better than barbed. In the accom- 
panying table the cement coated nail is used. 
The penny of nail to be used is determined by 
the thickness and species of wood in which the 
point of the nail is held after driving. If the 
designated size is not available the laboratory 
says to use the next size smaller and drive the 
nails closer together. 

SCHEDULE OF NAIL SIZES 
Thickness of ends or cleats to which 
sides, tops and bottoms are nailed 


Species wood % or Hor 
holding nails less v WY we %&% 6% 
Size of cement coated nails 
GRD Fo s60s000 4d 5d 5d 6d Td 8d 8d 9d 
Group 2. .cceccer 44 4d 5d 5d 6d Td Td 8d 
GRGED: Bie i.¢ 0:00:06 3d 4d 4d 5d 5d 6d Td Td 
OND Ei cctse ies 3d 8d 4d 4d 4d 5d 6d Td 


For the spacing of nails the instructions of the 
laboratory are to space the nails holding the 
boards to the end grain of the end 1% inches 
apart, and nails holding boards to the side grain 
of the end 2 inches apart, when the nails are 
6-penny or less. Increase spacing %4 inch for 
each penny over 6. No board should have less 
than two nails at each nailing end. Space the 
nails holding top and bottom to the sides 6 inches 
apart, when the nails are 6-penny or less, increas- 
ing the spacing 1 inch for each penny over 6, 
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VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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been appointed assistant chief forester under Chief 
Forester M. A. Grainger. 

B. R. Morton, superintendent of planting on the 
prairie forest reserves, with headquarters at Ottawa, 
is on the Coast to secure Sitka spruce and Douglas 
fir for reforestation in Scotland. The cones are sent 
to Kamloops, where a seed extracting plant is located. 
They are placed on trays and the room heated to 
100 degrees. In from two to five hours the cones 
burst and the seeds drop to the floor. The cones of 
jack pine and lodgepole pine require up to twenty-four 
hours’ heating. 


Logs scaled by the provincial department in June 
amounted to 183,731,105 feet, compared with 171,- 
640,268 feet in June, 1918. Log production for the 


first six months of the present year was 829,669,850 
feet ; for the corresponding period in 1918, 772,445,607 
feet, an increase of 57,224,243 feet. The cut per 
/species in June was: Douglas fir, 97,616,402 feet; red 
cedar, 39,391,614 feet; spruce, 15,943,754 feet; hem- 
lock, 16,993,648 feet; balsam, 4,166,721 feet; yellow 
pine, 4,003,242 feet; white pine, 399,214 feet; jack 
pine, 160,426 feet; larch, 4,920,431 feet; cottonwood, 
131,831 feet; maple, 2,165 feet; alder, 1,662 feet. 

Timber sales in July were: 43,757,500 feet timber ; 
12,000 lineal feet poles and piles; 85,000 ties; 2,410 
cords of bolts—of an estimated value of $94,333.82, as 
compared with $54,026.97 estimated value for the cor- 
responding period of 1918. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Aug. 18.—The market for all kinds of lumber is 
brisk and prices still tend upward. Building con- 
tinues active, permits in the different cities showing 
a steady increase. 

There is a good demand for hardwoods and Ameri- 
can buyers wherever possible take thick stocks in all 
grades and sizes. Furniture manufacturers are tak- 
ing all the thin birch available, and flooring. manu- 
facturers all the thin maple. ‘There is a heavy de- 
mand for hardwood flooring. Many contractors are 
now using chestnut trim. Hardwood stocks are com- 
paratively low and there is almost an auction market 
in some lines, the mills receiving orders for green 
stocks. 

While there will be a larger number of men than 
ever sent to the camps this season, logging costs will 
be high and it is expected that values will hold firm 
for many months to come. The 1919 cut of Ontario 
mill will be the smallest of any season since the war 
began. 

Forest fires still rage in the North. Around Deer 
Lake settlement, twenty-three miles from Parry Sound, 
there has been much damage. North of Liskeard and 
also on the other side of Engleheart the fires are bad. 

J. L. Campbell, of Campbell, Welch & Panes, To- 
ronto, returned from a business trip to the West and 
reports that due to crop failure the fall demand from 
the prairies will be light. The product of Coast and 
Mountain mills, however, is in active requisition from 
the States. 

Frank W. Gordon, Toronto, who has charge of the 
British Columbia branch of Terry & Gordon, has re- 
turned from a business trip to the Coast. 

An agitation has been started to have an embargo 
placed on all pulp wood and to make it necessary to 
have it converted into pulp or paper before export, 
but the move is strenuously opposed by some members 
of Parliament who wish the settlers to get the advan- 
tage of the American market. 

Millmen and inside workers have drafted a new 
wage scale calling for an 8-hour day and 44-hour week, 
time and a half for overtime and double time for 
Saturday afternoons and holidays, the minimum wage 
to be $26 a week, with no piece or contract work. 
They also demand recognition of the union, a closed 
shop, and a shop committee to adjust grievances. 





NEW COMPANY BUYS TIMBER AND MILL 

Antigo, Wis., Aug. 19.—The sale of the mill and 
timber holdings of the Robbins Lumber Co., at 
Rhinelander, to J. D. Mylrea, former manager of 
the Langlade Lumber Co., has been completed. The 
Robbins Lumber Co. is one of the older concerns 
of Rhinelander, but most of its timber holdings 
are near Thunder Lake. 

Mr. Mylrea has organized the Thunder Lake Lum- 
ber Co. and logging operations will begin at once. 


OBITUARY 


THOMAS HAGEN, an early day lumberman of 
Rhinelander, Wis., dropped dead at his home in 
that city while mowing the lawn. Mr. Hagen was 
60 years old. 

















JUSTIN E. JOY, president of the Joy Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo., died at his 
home in that place recently at the age of 75. He 
had been ill since suffering a stroke of paralysis 
five years ago. Mr. Joy was a pioneer St. Louis 
County lumberman, and also built a great many 
houses. He leaves a widow and two sons. 





S. U. SCRITSMIER, a timber cruiser, of Portland, 
Ore., widely known and popular as ‘Vet,’ was 
killed Saturday, Aug. 9, while fighting forest fires 
at Leavenworth, Wash., where he had been en- 
gaged since the first of the year as woods superin- 
tendent for the Great Northern Lumber Co. Mr. 
Scritsmier was born in 1883 in Chippewa County, 
Wisconsin, and went to Portland in 1907, since which 
time he has cruised timber for many large timber 
companies. 








THE MARKETS 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
tions See Page 35 


Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED AUG. 16 














Lumber Shingles 
EG Siclxeweeemeadiwtaen’ 26,805,000 2,572,000 
DUG. ceccndnvececnses 46,796,000 5,982,000 
DOCTORSE .cccccccs 19,991,000 3,410,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO auG. 16 
Lumber Shingles 
SE accdeveceeucesas 1,130,466,000 153,558,000 
SORE -Céiceceacenetuens 1,631,270,000 200,271,000 
Decrease ......... 500,804,000 46,731,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUG. 16 
Lumber Shingles 
SP wateeveccenvases 16,147,000 4,854,000 
WE Kkeudawecadeads 14,635,000 1,719,000 
ere eres 1,512,000 3,135,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO auG. 16 
umber Shingles 
Te <eivennewadcawen 479,765,000 120,639,000 
BOGE deketveckaeeewes 757,890,000 111,470,000 
BS adevaccee Conaaceaaued 9,169,000 
DOCFERSS wcccccccs BIGsaee > sececedvus 


Chicago Building Permits 


Permits issued by the Chicago Building De- 
partment for the week ended Aug. 20. were as 
follows: 


CLASS No. Value 
Ge IOs Cn deve necaceusndan 3 $ 2,000 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000..... 27 69,575 

5,000 and under Yo eee 12 79,900 

10,000 and under 25,000..... 8 102,500 

25,000 and under 50,000..... 3 120,500 

50,000 and under 100,000..... 3 200,000 

ROG GGG GES OUGR ic cccccs ceded 3 450,000 
BE viccepthecnine meen ee 569 $ 1,024,475 
Average valuation for week...... aeons 17,364 
Totals previous week........... 57 1,999,300 
Average valuation previous week.. ....- 38,763 
Totals corresponding week 1918.. 45 530,826 
Totals Jan. 1 to Aug. 20, 1919... 3,983 46,425,575 


Totals corresponding period 1918.. 1,555 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 20.—In northern pine items there 
is a demand for aimost everything, tho the de- 
mand principally is for good lumber for pattern 
purposes and No. 5 boards. The glass trade is 
taking a fair volume of Nos. 3 and 4 boards, tho 
the box factory demand is not very active for the 
same material. Prices are strong. 


25,900,632 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 18.—Retail yards are not 
so keen about lumber as they were, but the manu- 
facturers have about all the business they can 
handle, and those who have refused to go to the 
maximum on price advances are swamped with 
orders. All stocks, except low grade boards, are 
running low and Nos. 4 and 5 boards are not so 
heavily held as they were. In an effort to keep 
prices to the consumer as reasonable as possible, 
manufacturers are selling direct to their retail 
trade only. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 18.—Shippers find their 
market steady and there is every indication that 
there will be a good run of orders. Advancing 
prices have produced an increase of inquiries and 
there is no difficulty in maintaining present quota- 
tions. Outlying building operations are beginning 
to absorb stocks on a more substantial basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 20.—An active demand for 
the better grades of white pine is shown, tho the 
labor unrest is causing uncertainty in the minds 
of manufacturers and they are not buying any 
large lots of stock. Building is going ahead in 
earnest and the dealers in white pine are called 
upon for a good deal of stock. Unfortunately they 
often do not have as large an assortment as de- 
sired and the lumber is hard to find. Prices are 


strong. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—The eastern spruce mar- 
ket is firm and demand is fair. Base dimension re- 
mains at $55 and other quotations are: 9-inch, $56; 
10-inch, $57; 12-inch, $59. Random prices have not 
changed, current quotations being: 2x3, 2x4, 2x6, 
2x7, $48 to $50; 2x10, $53 to $55; 2x12, $55 to $57. 
Boards are not at all active but prices are firm. 
For random covering boards some ask $45, but 
stock may be had for $48. Matched boards range 
from $46 to $50. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 18.—The assortments of 
eastern spruce in this market are depleted. Lower 
grades, particularly boxing, are in heavy demand 
and users of these grades are beginning to realize 
that prices will not drop, so that a general move- 
ment to place orders, in some districts, at least, is 
apparent. Prices are holding firm and the follow- 
ing are current wholesale quotations on a few of the 
higher grades, f. o. b. Pittsburgh: 2x12, $49; 3x4 to 


- 8x8, $50; 3x10 to 10x10, $52; 3x12 to 12x12, $54. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 18.—There is a higher trend 
to spruce prices and wholesalers report a good 
run of inquiries from yards. Supplies are very 
limited. Spruce lath are scarce and very high. 





oldsboro 
N. C. Pine 





In the beginning Many of the old 
Nature gave us landmarks of 
trees possessing pioneer days on 
the soft fibre that the East Coast 
works so freely are still standing 
under plane or and it has been 
saw. From these proven time and 
we cut our cele- again that these 
brated “Golds- old homes were 
boro N. C. Pine” built of N. C. 
lumber. Pine. 
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From the forests 
to the consumer 
we employ only 
the most up-to- 
date methods of 
manufacturing 
and handling our 
lumber. Quality 
is paramount in 
our organization 
and neither time 
nor money is 
spared to keep it 
uniform. 


Johnson & Wimsatt 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Telecode Used 


Today builders 
on the East Coast 
are using 

“Goldsboro 

N. C. Pine” 
for every building 
need. This sug- 
gests the saving 
effected for deal- 
ers who adopt it 
as their general 
yard stock and 
buy it in mixed 
cars, 
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Surry Lumber All 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


—MILLS AT— 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. OC. 





























Mifis at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C, 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales Representatives: 
rs agers. ad 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO. FAIRCHILD Plattsburg, N. Y. 
HORT “& WALLS LU MBER CO Middletown, Del. 
ICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











, 7 We Saw a Lot of ’Em 


but we doit with moder facilities, That's the 
reason exacting buyers send us their orders for 


N.C. PINE 


Flooring, Ceiling, Roofing, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., "aicamonp va" 








R. A. Allison, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Hairston, Ala, 


Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Yellow Pine and Hardwood Lumber 


Northern Sales Office: 
420-1 Scranton Real Estate Bldg. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


M.C.Romley, Geo. F. Wood, V.-Pres. 
President. Scranton, Pa. 


610-13 Alston Bldg., 








Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
( MR. WHOLESALER, 


Our Specialty is ¥ 
WY and % CEILING 


— end — 


BEVEL SIDING 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
CRICHTON LUMBER in? 


MOBILE, ALA. 








E. F. ALLISON, Pres, M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Bellamy, Ala. Hull, Ala, 


Big Sandy Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 


oe Leaf Yellow Pine 


Telegraph via Hull, Pasion) Ala. 
ounty 


uscaloosa 











WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 20.—The post trade is light, due 
to the off season and small supply in the North, 
while the pole business is showing gradual im- 
provement. White cedar shingles are also in small 
supply and prices are strong. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 18.—Owing to the rush 
of harvest work, which has taken the farmers out 
of the market for the present, post trade is some- 
what slower. Some dealers are stocking up to fore- 
stall a.car shortage, or possibly a shortage of 
posts, this fall. Producers say that supplies will 
be light during the next few months. Altho the 
business is not big, it is coming along in fair vol- 
ume according to the supplies available. Prices 
show no material change. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 20.—The hardwood trade is moving 
about as it did, with not a big volume of business 
being done, but what moves is at very strong 
prices. The volume is not light thru any lack of 
offered orders, but distributers can not find the 
stocks, either north or south, to cover what busi- 
ness they could easily obtain. Right now there is 
a stronger demand for No. 3 than in a long time, 
and should the box factories come back into the 
market strong, No. 3 would surely be in for a run 
of good trade. Most of the present demand is from 
the furniture and musical instruments plants, tho 
the implement and wagon trade is good. The labor 
supply is still short and consequently hardwoods 
may not be in any easy supply for some months, 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 18.—Factory trade is 
continually scouring the market for special hard- 
wood items. Wholesalers have difficulty in finding 
the desired grades, many mills being out of the 
market except for common. Owing to the scarcity 
and high price of oak, birch is a favorite with buy- 
ers now. Furniture trade is more active and there 
{s a good call from implement and automobile con- 
cerns. Retail trade is quiet, but there is still some 
call for hardwood in mixed cars, 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—The demand for finish 
stock continues large in oak and gum. Maple floor- 
ing is still very scarce. Factory stock and heavy 
stuff also is going well and reports from the mills 
west of the Mississippi say they are doing consid- 
erably better. The weather has greatly improved 
and logs are coming in fast enough now to keep the 
saws busy. There is some complaint, however, that 
not enough cars are available and this condition 
delays shipments somewhat. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 19.—Hardwood prices are 
becoming more stable around the present price 
level. This condition is much desired by the lum- 
bermen who were always confused by the recent 
extraordinary fluctuation in prices. To maintain 
steady prices is the aim of the manufacturers 
even if some sacrifices are necessary. There has 
been no falling off in the demand, which is ex- 
ceedingly large and steady. The call is for all items 
of hardwood and it would be hard to say which is 
most in demand. The European market has been 
very quiet for the last week or two and in fact 
there are few shipments exported except to South 
America and Egypt, but the increases in domestic 
business have offset this. There has been a notable 
increase of production, but nothing like up to the 
demand and dry stocks are still scarce. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 18.—With the exception of 
a little lull in inquiries for export, hardwood in- 
quiries continue strong. The business is well dis- 
tributed and wholesalers catering to the manu- 
facturing trade such as piano, furiture, wagon and 
automobile lines, say that their customers are 
active and there seems little prospect of any easing 
off in the demand. Wagon repair shops are es- 
pecially busy. The building .demand develops 
slowly, but there is sufficient business from iIn- 
dustrial and factory sources to make up for any 
dullness in building. In fact wholesalers say they 
would not know how to take care of their customers 
if they had to cope with a normal building demand. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 20.—The hardwood scarcity is 
causing buyers to look around a good deal for 
stock and they are making inquiries for almost 
every wood on the list in a way that shows in- 
dustrial activity is large. When the stock is in 
good shipping condition the price is apt to be high, 
since it is impossible to replace the lumber with- 
out paying more than the original cost price. Oak 
and ash are among the woods most in demand and 
prices are advancing. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—Hardwoods are in splen- 
did demand and prices show frequent advances. In- 
terior finish people are buying much better than 
they were. The feature of the market is the con- 
tinued good demand for quartered oak, resulting in 
its advanced price. Interest in gum boards has con- 
tinued. Birch, maple and cheaper hardwoods are 
selling well with furniture and chair makers. Ex- 
port demand is now less active. Current prices 
are: Oak, quartered, inch, $220 to $225; plain, $125 
to $130; basswood, $85 to $90; birch, red, $90 to $100; 
sap, $80 to $85; maple, $75 to $80. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 18.—There has been in- 
creased activity in hardwoods and even the low 
classifications are assured a fairly free distribu- 
tion. Mill output is still far below normal, so that 


selections continue to be narrow. The movement 
would be larger if stocks were available. Some 
mills are endeavoring to make up for the indifferent 
labor supply by running overtime, but even then 
they find it hard to keep up with demands. Quota- 
tions abroad have dropped to such figures as to con- 
stitute a very effective stop to the rushing forward 
of stocks on consignment. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 19.—Railway strikes and 
embargoes have seriously hindered distribution of 
hardwoods. Manufacturers are short of dry lumber 
to fill more than a small part of their orders, yet 
they have had trouble the last two weeks in get- 
ting cars for what lumber they could ship. There 
is an accumulation of orders at mills, as well as on 
books of wholesalers and retailers, that it may be 
impossible to fill this season. All woods are in 
greater demand than a week ago and most of them 
are quoted higher despite efforts made to stabilize 
the market. Furniture, vehicle, farm implement 
and musical instrument manufacturers do not seem 
to have nearly filled their requirements and are 
still in the market. Plain and quartered white oak 
never have been more active and prices are higher. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 20.—The hemlock trade continues 
very active and some items are selling for from 
$2 to $4 above the prices of Aug. 1, while nothing 
is selling under prices prevailing then. Hemlock 
is apparently very scarce at the mills and dry 
stock is picked up as fast as it is available. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 18.—There is continued 
good call for all hemlock sizes and as mill offerings 
are not so large, good prices are maintained. No 
large volume of business is being booked but it is 
large when compared with the stock offered. Subur- 
ban building is on a better basis and most busi- 
ness comes from yards in the outlying section where 
hemlock is largely used when obtainable. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 20.—Prices in hemlock are 
very strong and the absence of mill offerings is 
proving a handicap to doifg an extensive busi- 
ness. So much building is being done that hem- 
lock is much wanted and retailers are willing 
to take stocks at a good advance. Mills report 
that they are extremely short of stocks and they 
are obliged to turn down many orders. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—Altho demand for hem- 
lock has not improved, owing to inactivity in the 
housebuilding line here, prices have advanced and 
the market is firm. Demand for hemlock boards is 
very poor just at present. While some have marked 
up their price for eastern clipped, 10 to 16 feet, to 
$45, they may be purchased quite readily at $43. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 19.—Distributers report 
scarcity of hemlock in marketable condition. Build- 
ing material is in stronger call and demand exceeds 
supply. Prices are higher and very strong at the 
advance. The weather has been more favorable for 
the mills but labor supply has not increased. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Little Rock, Ark., Aug. 19.—The following f. @. b. 
mill prices were obtained for Arkansas soft pine 
from Aug. 13 to 19, inclusive: 


Flooring 
1*4” 
a grain: 


Ceiling and Partition 
Yo" 56” 


bores Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
$50.00 *$60.25  *$59.75 
44.75 *43.00 58.75 
36.00 os *40.00 
Finish—Dressed 
A B&better 
odes $63.75 
* 
ae 
a * 
4 to 8” oe 
10 m 32° .. did 


Casing and Base 


89.75 
No. 2 Dimension 


i ¥ 14 & 16’ 
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The prices printed below are based on reports of 
No.3 actual sales f. o. b. the mills on the dates indicated. 





S2S & CM and Shiplap 


veut ewww: ~ ae 


Ooororseirenw& 





No. 
OP icc eewesc cc bkenownen $44.00 $33.25 $30.50 They are not based on quotations, but on sales, and 
MOP, COOL OREET ER PECETLE 44,75 38.50 30.00 are intended to represent only the prices at which 
10” ...ccceserccccecccces 44.00 39.00 30.25 sales actually were made, the figures given being an 
Lath average of prices realized on all sales reported. 
No. 1 No. 2 Bir- Kan- 
TE seo ikecctsmeseneanenaes $6.20 $5.30 ming- Aler- sas 
eer. ham, — City, 
*Indicates that no sales were reported for the Ala. Mo. 
period, but that price shown is brought forward from Fioving Aug.16 Aug. 16 Aug. 16 
previous report. = ™ 
**None sold. 1x3” EG A Babetter Coe erseessveee 81.75 s3 a S4 50 
Notrr.—Above prices on Arkansas soft pine are based pea Pod Sted 65.00 oh ‘ ! ‘i ; 
on longleaf weights. Ns. 1 Cisnetiaciathen be eee Oe 
Cb edeeewetecaus 46.00 os er 
SOUTHERN PINE FG Bvetter awtaduesewees etve, SOae be 
| eee eee il.évo 
Chicago, Aug. 20.—The southern pine situation, -:: SEES ESAS See Sie 648i 60.00 58.50 
from a price standpoint, is stronger than a month Now 2 LLLLITLIEEIIIED 8700 45100. 40.00 
ago, quotations being considerably higher. How- 1x4” EG A........ eee eee eee 77.50 -.- 85.00 
ever, the local demand is not anything extra, the a Vadewasaedceds aes 85.00 80.00 
chief cause being the continued building lockout. Bee e eee e ete e cree eens 77.75 ams : 
Should the strike end now, local distributers say ro C stent e eee eee eee eee 71.25 74.00 69.75 : 
there would be considerable building before cold , "Babetter eateneunsveess 6800 7138 TO08 Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed. 
weather sets in, but indications this week do not SRT IRONY $ -. 67.00 69.00 
point to a quick settlement. Chicago has suffered 3 55 SRG AGA Sep UNG .... 59.00 68.25 
to the extent of millions of dollars since the strike Eds tédwedadcusevaenna ---- 55.50 62.00 
began more than a month ago and during that No. 1 AbtnaweKemee wean’ 64.00 Gee ad. 
month the city has witnessed some of the best ‘ : ete eect e eee eens 25. 25 42.50 40.25 
Wears weather it Bas Gvér Bee, “TERS Oe cca ee a ee SR eree Se _ 4200 |": 
while the sun shines,’’ means nothing to the build- 35.25 
ing trades, apparently. Southern pine, more than be ca e 
other wood, has suffered from the building cessa- 
tion in Chicago, and the lockout is the main cause 
of the present quiet market. a fo) 
Jacksonville, Fla., Aug. 18.—The following prices 51.00 50.25 
are the average of planing mill sales in this terri- 45.25 45.50 
tory from Aug. 11 to 19, inclusive: coe SCESO 
Flooring Sea 
1x4 x3 b < © 
B&better sap rift.$75.00 Le&better flat... .$70.00 in sufhcient quantity to 
— fiat ... os. 82 - : common... 67.46 70 00 d 
besedetecnwsn 70.00 No. 2 common... 36.12 aie 
No: 1 common. . oo , ye 3 common... 23.00 50.00 guarantee prompt c 
No. 2 common... 35.é x6 . . . 
No. 3 com. & cull. 24.25 No. 2 common... 36.06 40.00 40.00 liveries is a hobby at 
1x i — “te: 78, 10 ‘ ~~ 3 com. & cull. 26.60 «ee 35.00 Cc + ‘Il Y 
3 etter sap r x! 31.50 
2 ’ naewees ae . bi ao No. 3 com, & cull. 27.00 am p $ muls. ou 
bili inca 62.25 GL.75 not only get service, but 
Ceiling eoee 88.50 87.25 ’ 
%x3% exB% No 2 svsicccenenneees GOO 400 4000 ] : d th 
B&better ....... $49.33 B&better ....... $36.37 NO. 3 esse eee eeeeees 25.00...  «. you are aiso insure € 
= 2 common,.. are : Veehnomemanee Peet pines m Finish L t li e ] r 
vo. 2 common... 31.96 o.1 common... 34.1 etter rough: mbe 
Ya x6 aa 8 No. 2 common... 21.83 eo Leesan seta eneeareas aa one : - es qua ity mn u ® 
No. 2 com. & btr.. 26.00 Mn: cctcceewer daaedadeaeeeals 19.25 63.25 5. 
B50 OO8 B07. wc cccesccccesecs 62.25 68.50 .... when you order from 
— Be | ge 67.18 66.00 
Ea OU ee Ce ER ec ccownswcae 69.75 odas 
1x6 Novelty Bevel C14 G.BIGEDE vince acs viacases 66.75 
Bébetter .....\. $60.57 No. 1 common... .$30.75 6/4 & 8/4x8” Bree 66.75 
No. 1 common... 55.50 No. 2 common... 15.65 6/4 & 8/4x5”" & 10” arey i . , s ; 7 25 
No. 2 common... 36.91 %x6 Square edge. 6/4 & 8/4x12"..... ae a 
No. 1 common... 33.00 Bébetter Surfaced: 
No. 2 common... 20.65 RSG ER roe v cc ccsndesesens 75.00 arr 
Roofers EME svucwedeasececwaceuens otee aan 73.25 
1x6 No. 2 common.$35.08 1x8 No. 2 common.$36.00 > posi ai alata : aa ae bry bry +4 pag + MANUFACTURING co 
1x5 and RO sdveccawaceveeeca fe 71.00 68.75 
ee  ti«é«Ce * SR he coc paneoaniea 66.50, 10.00 sa 
Bedbetter No. 2 common i Y DOU BS ch antcecacivceon aaa ‘ 5. 
1x 4 D4S ......$65.00 oe Pee 31.67 13% and 2x4 to'12*. ..cccccoss coce Ge FRANKLIN, . bs VIRGINIA 
ae ae: 65.00 Oe ere 35.50 BIBRG C6 ES cs ce ccvicwctscosss 51.50 
= ‘ ppenne os 1x 4 ae coher we oa 0 Senyenen: anne 
x toug 61.03 ES @ BOe cccese 34. i” édébvectededceudncensws \ 
1x10 848 soteee 65.50 1x 8 848 eta ais 35.50 1x8” onataggtteceteccsscenes 69.00 DAILY CAPACITY 
x tough .... .25 lz hiplap . 39.6 SI Se acnanecouneeaeee ward 25 as * 
ge “sea" 67.50 1310 Be B pea 37.33 7 2 sot sageecceescesceesss Obie 71.00 Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
x gf 5. 1x No. ship- BMS 00 FS”. vciccvccececvas as) “ae a 
1x6&wider Rough 63.00 == lap... .. ee. 35.00 Casing and Seen, Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 
5/4x6 to 1 ixis CS es 40.00 pebdetter: 
Rough ....- ; . 66.00 5/4x12 S3S& 0 OCCT OC eT Ce 76.00 
6/4x6_ to 12° Nosed ....... 43.00 GE  ivvccvexcequnnese 75.75 
are 67.25 5/4x12 Rough... 42.00 J b MILLS 
8/4x6 to 12” No. 3 common b , ambs 
Rouvh ....... 71.25 S|. er 28.50 Bédbetter: in Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
No. 1 common TrO PAM... cece 3.50 Be Se OO oo Kvitavectegeeacecée . 61.25 
1x 8 848 ponte: 54 56 1x4&up S28 snes BEOO Fencing, sis Wallace, N. C. 
Oa hese Mes fo No. 1, 1x4”, 16’....0.000. 44.25 50.00 
= : | ee ooo 1x6 & 8” mill run 7.00 ‘ ’ “Other igts. o «ose GO BRO 
1210 848. 59,00 ey BT oh imate BOO, BB co geseg suse: w+. 44.25 45.00 pe 
1x12 848 111 62.65 a age 23.00 Other Igts. ..... 57.75 44.00 43.00 
B/4x5 848 0 63:00 wir’ Sen annce No. 2 (all lengths) : NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
wane ean | gs i peel le aeepeenrper rere 34.00 33.00 33.00 GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
i= So he ge ee | Telehrearheertesnee 35.50 35.25 34.5 vemmdinienaeinhe aes dma Ghee dae 
sa : P No. 8 (all, lengths) : : Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
Rough .... . . , 59.00 ee ee arene eeenkeewene ese 27.00 26.75 E. D. WOOD, Manager 
“Sas - ; - 60.25 MAES sc ceanne 16.25 136" eeeeebaceeeanene 28.00 28.75 27.50 PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
Boards, SiS or S2S CAMP, Manager 
Shingles No. 1, 1x6 to 12”......00. oo GC.00 ...-- aan 
In8*, 14 end 36°... oo cosas 4608 G55 : 
I 8 icin sp ckssindbaakens $5.68 Other lengths 52.50 42.50 44.50 One of our Storage and Loading Sheds. 
COS ee ee ear ee Orr rr 3.13 1x10”, as Le « «ee. 44.00 45.00 
TE CRUD Reed dsc a teevetcecedéveseeeuccess 3.50 Other lengths ceende 52.50 43.25 45.50 
ixi?”, “4 i ae men as ee 
Other lengths eeeees 56.5) 51. 56.28 
Dimension No. 2 (all 10 to 20°) : 
The following f. 0. b. mill prices were received 1x6 Ber sae teves sake Kees po yd $6.00 35.75 
Aug. 18: SN ic asuentenkes sea 36.54 37.00 35.75 
No. 1 common a et cavedeamedcccenwa ue 89.75 44.75 40.75 
3 ag lengths) : 
SE OU Caiienceteacsccnteennave cud $26.00 
25 oe Bead sachs Wad We seks SCC BRGS Hag. t0 AI 280 ss a 
No. 2 common & better SU kacxvecnrdcaknnenes 29.50 29.75 31.00 
2x4— 8’ D4S S&E, kiln = TUTTO TT 30. Po UZL2” own cccccceccccccce 30.00 30.50 29.25 
2x4—10 to 20’, D4S 44” scant........cecece 35. No, 4, all widths and lengths... .... 18.00 
2x4—-10 to 20’ S4S S&H, standard, kiln dried. 35. 00 Roofers 
2x8— 8’ D4S S&E, i Ya Pteseees 26. No ee I oo Ne eee 53.75 
2x8—10 to 20’ 848 S&H, standard.......... 34.00 i ae ss sh cesnneceatanies 26.00 
No. 3 eommon PER ivdaxeudecuctenwes 38.50 
2x4—S48 S&H, standard aaa Ge’ «inca weree 20.00 Shiplap 
2x6 or 2x8—S4S S&H, standard............. — No. 1, 1x8”, 14x16’.........00- _... 45.75 46.25 
Merchantable rough a _ ehaomae 50.00 45.75 45.25 
8 x16—16 to 22’ 1x ésmacesagee «ine | Gee Saee 
12x12—27 ........ No. 2 a to 20° ): . 
12x12—12 to 20’ > agli Pr rer rt re cre 39.14 37.00 36.50 
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.When We 
Ship It 


You Get 
Big Value 


GU 


Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office 3 MEMPHIS, TENN. 























FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in une World 








A Here’s our 

























































































iy _— ' Mechanically Improved 
when youcan AIR-COOLED BURNER 
get aBetter ('/: - 
One for Less /:: i! 
se” ARTE) = 
Ris? ss 2 
? Bit ¢ ; it +A} SS 
if: tite +4} 
st 2 oe fener ost 
AF ES pera coneron 
(FP SSS (eae sity Aa 
EE ans omer 
| a an en Se NN 
fits tt fA 
fifa j 
= ——— yee" 


us WE & TERR Of BR wu nee » oa v ar 
This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 
SrarionarY DOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 
REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail potee in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done On Short Notice 


Seattle Boiler Works, Stxrrt'wast 


Sac. to Ballard Boiler Works, Fraok F. Hopkins, Prop., rs Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia Street, New Westminster, B. C, 














CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board 7s eg 7 

scantling, square timber and sa 

logs. Morocco $8, cloth ap peatoaid. 
Publisher, 431 Se. 


Dearborn St., Chicas: 





Bir- Kan- 
ming- Aler- sas 
— andria, City, 
a Mo. 
Aug. 16 Aug.16 Aug.16 
EE sige alss 0d eee na bene 87.00 37.00 37.25 
No. 3 (all lengths) 
re Tee ee see 29:25 29.50 
SE Gb sc eewesceeeate es 29.25 29.50 29.50 
Grooved Roofing 
SE ee: | er eae rs So 47.50 
Dimension, S1S1E 
Shortlea “— lea, 
N Z » i, = rp id od ove 40:25 - 37.20 
me .25 38.00 
J 41.00 38.75 
18 J i 38.75 
Ce OPO ksscrewe es busic --- 389.00 33.50 
EB v666020000866 --- 36.25 34.00 
De  vecebcstvvncs --- 37.75 35.50 
20) Be 20 oi ccsece --. 40.50 36.75 
SE BBO 688 aseornoes --- 89.50 34.25 
| RINE eer ee 34.00 39.00 36.00 
BD’ waprsnceveces 35.50 41.00 37.25 
28 DBO" cs cicvnce. -ee- 40.50 36.50 
SEI0 Ae” 80685665635 0% eve 39.00 36.00 
Ore ee oe 38.50 35.25 
| eer eer re ois 41.25 40.75 
26 & 20’... cve0ees one 39.50 40.75 
BELG 5 20 65.40 00d 40s er 41.75 37.25 
i) ane seecer nee 36.50 40.50 41.75 
Re ata rna ia wie is 65s re 42.75 45.75 
TE Se | Lae a rae 43.00 45.50 
No; 2, See, B0 v05:.0:0.0s 0050008 36.75 34.75 
| rts oe 36.75 35.00 
aMY: an cinchtatalel@ieieiels 39.25 36.25 
2S BO? 6c vceeses 39.50 37.50 
2K OG", TO" cna. 0e o0 en 1.08 31.50 33.00 
Be avin ip wine ieee 33.25 32.75 
| LRN Te oe fe 84.00 33.25 
Le | Leer a 35.50 33.00 
Su BS, BO" cccvwccessecs 84.50 33.25 
aT eee asinn caees 36.00 33.25 
| eee 88.00 36.25 
8G 20" 5c cvieanes 35.50 38.50 36.25 
Luc |. | Ae aaa ra ea 84.75 32.75 
Se? | vieihase teh 88e > 85.25 33.75 
NR Aires 37.25 37.75 
28 B20" 6c 00060030 38.75 36.50 
SEAS, Bo vtteon pieeee ere 35.50 
BE ais sib sive. baie-S's iI) 36.75 36.50 
| Ly er an -e-- 41.00 38.25 
BBO 20" nicenssc ---. 989.50 39.00 
INGO)? ss ona. <95 00 4a nieeues ) eee 
BES G0 BR? vissicee:s.c.0:00040 20.00 22.25 22.25 
Longleaf Timbers 
No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 20’ & under: 

Desc bn oo6bs.0ba wae pss 35.00 36.25 
See <a chicas Sse SeoN he Rare ae ee 37.50 36.75 
| er rrr rere et 42.00 40.00 
BE 68563000 00S CS EOE NON Se ee nee 46.50 

Plaster Lath» 

i Be a 8 kh ct encasaatewewe 6.33 5.30 5.05 
No. 2, a OS vs sesbinee eee ees i080 ween 4.75 
Byrkit Lath 
SO 56.54 5050 swaewinseoess 29.25 
"are ee Se 28.00 
SS? BO DONE 6 vo 5 665 0:50.05 bees Bae 29.25 
Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): ‘ 
Badetter, 9 and 16° ...ccescvses 65.00 

SON BO” 0.6 si0.0:0e8r aie 65.00 
OTT T TUT T TIT er «ee. 55.00 
De .SSwish Wik wtie:e eee e's aBkis cone CORO 
5’ & mul’ples......... BBO sax 
MO; 2 ORE BO. sic cc 86s e0000 soe. GO 
20: BRO. BU’ oc ccs500ds 8000 56.00 
o and OMe iirede te etaig ee he svse Geo 
Fa ee ee a eae piso! OO 
| <50:0a/b/b0 NBN ONEOS BEBO .occ. 
No, ZB, MAREN .: ..00 00:0 cse0cews mare ccs “eee 
End Car Lining 
Heart face, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’. ear i 0 pisiete 
No. 1, 2% to a 9, 10, 18 or 20’. 45 00 
Heart face, 2¥,' to 3”, 9, wes 18 
Re ee saseee cone GROG avec 
Car Sills, ‘S48 
S48, — &S 
5”. TOS os sie aa swe ses ee 42.50 
38 Bh. 440° oi Ve VeNe Sorat aOR Te aR LOreD Beds 44.00 
SB 00 BO’ ccccccccsceveveres 47.50 
Stringers 
90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16” 
30 to 32° po eeesteccessecees a 56.00 
Ties 
6x8”, 8’, No. 1 Sq.E&S......... * «. 984,50 


Longleaf Paving Block “Stock, 
0. 2 BO oa 0:53 4:0'0-0:00:4009:0 30.00 


Tuscaloosa, Ala., Aug. 18.—The following are the 
average of f. o. b. mill prices prevailing in this 


territory: 
FLOORING— 2x 6—10 & 12’.. 32.50 
1x4 FG — 75.00 | eee 33.50 
fe a 18 & 20’.. 35.50 
No. : 40.00 2x 8—10 &12’.. 33.50 
7. eer 28.0 re 
1x6 No. 2 rat a 36.00 18 & 20’.. 36.00 
Drop Sipinc— 2x10—10 & 12’.. 33.00 
1x4 or 6” B&better. 66.00 |. rR 84.00 
No. 1.... 62.00 18 & 20’.. 36.00 
No, 2.... 40.00 2x12—10 “& 12’.. 36.50 
FInNIsH— re 37.0 
Beédbetter rough: 18 & 20’.. 39.00 
Ce | ee 68.00 LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 
— yee: No. 1 Sq. E&S S48, 
as ce tea 70.00 20’ and under: 
bose £18 or S28S— EE Eee 34.00 
No. 1, 1x6 to 12”.. 43.00 Se wives scans 36.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to rer 41.50 
20°): ESSE LE 46.50 
= CP ES 0ka% 36.00 SHORTLEAF TIMBERS— 
| eee 35.00 No. 1 rough, 20’ and 
1x10 Pere ree 86.00 under: 
a 39.00 Are 27.00 
SHIPLAP— eres 30.00 
ae, 7 a to 20’): : ger 32.50 
SeaSavanwe 36.00 Pe DreckIne— 
1310 ra ee 37.00  F 2”, 9, 10, 18 
a wa ek a: 34.00 
No. >. better log Factory FLOorINc— 
OS Fara 6.00 
ay 4-10 & ED’ «s ny -=4 34.50 
Shae s * 8x6 green ........ 80.00 
18 & 20’.. a 00 BU NOW noc nece 30.00 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—Buyers are especially 
eager for transit cars and are willing to pay a 
good premium for them. The supply is not nearly 
large enough, however. According to sales offices 
here stocks are nearly down to bedrock, some of the 
mills reporting as low as 15 percent of normal. 
Long-Bell lists dated Aug. 15, good until Sept. 15, 
made considerable increases in prices over the previ- 
ous guaranteed list, meeting quotations which had 
been put up by other distributers. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 19.—The demand@ for southern 
pine is strong, with very little change in prices. 
No. 1 dimension has been in better demand. The 
demand for upper grades is heavy. The only drug 
at present seems to be small timbers. A scarcity of 
railway equipment is being reported, and empty’ 
cars are becoming scarcer every day. Embargoes 
have all been lifted. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 18.—Shipments of south- 
ern pine show a slight gain for the week, due 
possibly to lifting of embargoes. Altho volume of 
bookings is less than for last week they bear no 
true relation to demand and mills are declining 
much business. Efforts to increase production do 
not appear to be making much headway. Labor 
conditions remain highly unsatisfactory at a num- 
ber of points. Prices are very firm and on a 
number of items competition of buyers forces 
market advances. The movement as a whole in- 
dicates that there is no serious shortage of cars 
as yet, if indeed there is anything resembling a 
shortage. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 18.—Notwithstanding the 
sharp advances in prices, this stock is showing 
more strength and activity than at any other time, 
and inquiries continue to pour in from all sources. 
Shipments are beginning to be delayed on account 
of difficulty in getting vessel and car equipment, 
and sellers have to be very careful about committing 
themselves to time deliveries. Prices are at the 
top and many sizes and grades are so scarce as to 
be practically out of the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 20.—The southern pine de- 
mand is active and supplies from the mills con- 
tinue small. It is difficult for the wholesalers to 
carry on business, even where they have good mill 
connections, for depleted stocks meet them when 
they send in inquiries. Embargoes have cut down 
eastern business during the last week and New 
England has been shut off from deliveries, but it 
is believed that this situation is temporary and 
will only increase the demand later. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 18.—Stocks of Georgia pine 
are by no means easy to get. Buyers are eager to 
place orders, but it is generally realized that a very 
decided shortage in stocks exists and, with demand 
on the increase, no prospect that mills will attain 
capacity production and no indication that output 
will run ahead of inquiry. Builders are in the mar- 
ket for increasing quantities but selections are nar- 
row. Altho longleaf is not used extensively for con- 
struction here, most of the yards are decidedly 
short. 





Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—Some southern pine mills 
still refuse to take on orders and it is very difficult 
to secure satisfactory deliveries. Partly because 
supplies reaching the market have been limited de- 
mand for finish, flooring partition and roofers is 
very good. Quotations change rather frequently and 
vary so much among different mills that it is hard to 
quote an approximation. B rift flooring has been 
quoted at $95; C rift at $85; partition ranges be- 
tween $70 and $80; and No. 2 common is quoted be- 
tween $45 and $50. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 19.—All distributers are 
disturbed by sharp price movements and are urging 
that manufacturers coéperate to stabilize quota- 


tions. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Aug. 20.—Poplar is as good as it ever 
was and the demand is for almost every item, and 
thick stock, 1% inch and thicker, is moving as 
well as anything else. There is also a very good 
demand for inch firsts and seconds and selects, 
which is mostly from the yards. The piano and 
musical instrument trade and the automobile man- 
ufacturers are buying considerable poplar. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 20.—A strong demand for 
poplar has prevailed for some time, because of 
the scarcity of stocks at the mills, and the market 
shows much firmness. Advances have occurred 
in the various grades, even the lower grades being 
up from a short time ago. Manufacturers find it 
necessary to look around to meet their require- 
ments, or else substitute from the depleted whole- 
sale stocks. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—The poplar market here 
is quite firm with a good demand for small quan- 
tities. There is still some export demand for pop- 
lar boards here. Demand continues good for both 
crating and high grade box work. There is some 
difficulty in getting the lumber when wanted. Inch 
is now quoted: $120 to $125. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 18.—Domestic inquiry for 
poplar could not be better, with producers having to 
refuse orders because there is no prospect that they 
can take care of them within a reasonable time. 
Mills are doing all they can to expedite production 
but demand seems to keep ahead of them. Quota- 
tions remain firm and some advances are reported, 
altho on the. whole the. situation is just about as it 
has been. Altho withdrawals are large, local stocks 


hits | 
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suffice to take care of requirements. Foreign quo- 
tations have eased off very decidedly owing to con- 
gestion, but the situation is regarded as only tempo- 
rary. 7 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 19.—Competition from ex- 
porters is increasing the importunities of domestic 
buyers for deliveries of poplar and mills of the 
Ohio River Valley, southern Kentucky and eastern 
Tennessee are filled with orders and urgent re- 
quests for larger shipments. The home demand is 
most urgent for factory materials and offers are 
accepted quickly. Wagon and furniture manu- 
facturers have been unable to fill present require- 
ments, not to say those for fall and winter opera- 


tions. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 20.—The fir market is still un- 
settled, but with no sharp advances lately there is 
a better chance for stability than in a long time. 
This applies particularly to yard stock. Local de- 
mand is good but distributers still have trouble in 
making orders stick or even in having them ac- 
cepted. Coast reports indicate more special cutting 
business and corresponding advances. The pro- 
duction in the west Coast country is still curtailed 
and the labor situation is far from satisfactory, 
according to information reaching local distributers, 
while the same sources.report a more acute car 
shortage. There is more activity reported in 
sprucey-and spruce shop is rapidly disappearing. 
The reason for the spruce situation is that many 
mills are not cutting. Red cedar shingles are still 
on a price rampage. 


Portland, Ore., Aug. 16.—The volume of business 
in all kinds of lumber continues heavy and the 
greatest problem of dealers is in filling orders 
promptly. Prices are steadily getting firmer and 
such material as vertical grain flooring has been 
bringing as high as $57 a thousand. The demand 
for cutting business is increasing and everything 
points to advanced prices in this line in the very 
near future, Box prices have recently advanced as 
a result of the shortage. Red cedar shingles con- 





tions current for Michigan and Canada stock are: 
Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $140; 2%4-, 3-inch, $159; 4-inch, 
$169; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $135; 2%-, 3-inch, $150; 
fine common, 4/4, $100; 5/4 to 8/4, $110; barn 
mm No. 2, 6-8-inch, $64; 10-inch, $66; 12-inch, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 20.—California pines are in 
good demand and conditions would be fairly satis- 
factory if the mills were in a position to fill orders 
more promptly. But wholesalers find it takes much 
longer than usual to get the lumber and stocks at 
the mills are reported much depleted. Another 
unsatisfactory feature is the constantly advancing 
scale of prices, which unsettles the trade. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, Aug. 20.—There is no change in the red- 
wood situation. The mills have not very much 
lumber to offer and some are out of the market 
entirely. The demand is mostly for yard and 
factory stock. Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 164.—Redwood manu- 
facturers are swamped with business and many 
have orders for six months ahead. Prices were ad- 
vanced $2 on List 7, Aug. 13, by the issuing of Dis- 
count Sheet No. 4, but the mills are sold so far ahead 
that it will be a long time before they will derive 
much benefit from the increase. Good eastern ship- 
ments are being made, considering the scarcity of 
dry stock, especially siding. The demand for siding 
is tremendous and manufacturers are making 
strenuous efforts to take care of a part of it. Red- 
wood shingles are almost unobtainable in the mar- 
ket, as the mills are sold away ahead. The car 
situation is fair. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—The volume of busi- 
ness has declined greatly as a result of the scarcity 
of stock and demand is beginning to ease up. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Aug. 16.—The following prices have 
been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 








- Redwood L 


will save you money and enhance 
the value of your factory products. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
‘Echansee CHICAGO  ssPtave. 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 

















EAF YELLOW PINE 


TIMBER, LUMBER \ 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of 
large and long Timbers, Deals, other Ex- 
port sizes and Car Material. 


For Our 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock — 
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tinue at about $4.50. The log market is firm at 
$21 and $22 for No. 1 yellow fir. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 16.—The fir market con- 
tinues hysterical, with prices unusually high and 
stocks abnormally low. Manufacturers are keeping 
a watchful eye on the car situation. In the mills 
and logging camps labor is still unsettled and strikes 
are frequent. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—Dimension items are 
in good demand and the call for No. 1 flooring 
continues large. No. 2 flooring is not in heavy de- 
mand. Uppers are not so much desired as for- 
merly. August business was expected to show some 
falling off but apparently will be as large as for the 
previous month. There have been no marked 
changes in quotations the last week, except that 
there have been some advances in uppers. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 18.—There can not be said 
to be a big demand for fir in this market just now, 
but local planing mills find good sized orders com- 
ing in. Dwelling and industrial construction have 
slowed up and requests for fir from these sources 
are not numeroys. Last week’s quotations remain 


unchanged. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 20.—There is probably less doing 
in western pines in Chicago than in any other wood 
and the entire difficulty is that the mills have not 
the lumber to offer the trade. The demand is here 
but it can not be satisfied. Prices are strong. 


Spokane, Wash., Aug. 16.—So many of the mills 
are out of the market entirely, trying to clean 
out old orders, that little consideration is given to 
present market conditions. Prices make little differ- 
ence, as all the mills have all the business they can 
handle. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—There have been some 
offerings of wide boards which have been taken 
up quickly. Otherwise stock continues very diffi- 
cult to find. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—Demand for western 
white pine here is fairly active tho not as good as it 
would be were there more building. There have 
been some advances and prices are firm. Quota- 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 18.—Prices continue satis- 
factory, but stocks are very scarce and holders 
of stock find no difficulty in getting their own prices 
for what they have to offer for reasonably prompt 
shipment. Yards are open for all sizes and while 
the suburban building situation develops slowly, 
it is sufficiently active to create enough business to 
make a very satisfactory buying situation. Stock 
continues to show strength. Roofers, flooring and 
any millworked stock is out of reach. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 20.—North Carolina pine 
prices are strong and each week finds the mills 
asking a little more in some particular grades. 
Late quotations include that of $85.50 for 4-quar- 
ter rough kiln dried finish, 6 to 7 inches, which 
used to sell at $42 less than three months ago. 
Six-quarter is $82. No. 2 common 6-inch roofers 
are $46.50, which is an advance of $1. No. 2 com- 
mon flooring 1 by 4, is $46.50. The market is in 
need of a good deal of stock. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 18.—Some grades of North 
Carolina pine are in urgent demand and others are 
not especially brisk, altho no extensive accumula- 
tions can be found in any division. There have been 
no downward revisions and buyers complain of in- 
ability to stock up on the basis of prevailing values, 
so that the market tendency is to place orders ‘for 
immediate needs only. Indications are that quota- 
tions will remain firm. Selections are not on the 
increase and some users fear they may be unable 
to provide for their needs at the proper time. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—Demand for North Caro- 
lina pine is good, the market is very firm and prices 
are advancing. But it is not at all easy to get the 
lumber from the mills. With an increased call for 
finish, rough edge is in better demand at present 
price of $70 or over. Roofers are in fairly good de- 
mand. Some ask as high as $50 for 6-inch. Others 
ask the moderate price of $46. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 18.—Demand for North 
Carolina pine in this district continues strong. Ow- 
ing to unsettled conditions on the railroads and car 
shortages, shipments are curtailed, and it is the 
general opinion that this curtailment may enable 
the mills to build up their stocks if labor conditions 
can be improved. Local dealers are refusing orders 
because of their inability to deliver the goods. 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Avenue, New York City | 






















Cypress LUMBER, SHINGLES ano tatH. 
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Union Cypress Co. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties 
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The Milton Lumber Co. 
Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
Florida s 
Shingles in Yellow Pine Lumber 
paren pel and Piling up to 100 feet 

< — 

THE WOODS  conteizs tne bet wort of tne Lumber 
Sy Dough Mallech ‘nr sin mot Si asp 
No lumperman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 
AMERICAN Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 18.—Mills are offered more 
business than they can take care of and most of 
them are concentrating upon supplying the urgent 
needs of regular’ customers. One large concern 
which has been off the market for some weeks has 
sent its salesmen back on the road with instruc- 
tions to sell only from list of stocks unsold. It 
has bulletined price advances, effective Aug. 15, 
which cover the list fairly generally and range from 
$2 to as high as $12 on a few items. The advances 
affect factory select, shop, box, peck, barn etc. 
Shipments are in good volume, car supply being 
fairly easy. 


Chicago, Aug. 20.—There is a good demand for 
cypress in the local market but the distributers 
still have the trouble of getting orders accepted. 
However, this week distributers are hopeful that 
mills are making progress in clearing order files. 
Prices are strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—The volume of busi- 
ness is limited because of the small supplies avail- 
able at the mills. Prices are very stiff. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 19.—Virtually all the manu- 
facturers of Gulf coast stock are out of the mar- 
ket. This absence is creating an increased de- 
mand for native cypress, thus strengthening the 
market. 


Alexandria, La., Aug. 18.—Stabilization of cypress 
prices is very difficult when the demand increases 
every day and dry stocks are nearly exhausted. 
There is a big demand for more cypress than can 
be produced and some mills are booked so far 
ahead with orders that they are out of the market. 
Production has been increasing, but sales are in- 
creasing also, therefore, dry stocks are lower than 
any other kinds of lumber. The embargo situation 
has somewhat cleared and no difficulties of a serious 
nature are expected soon. Altho cars are scarce, 
the needs of the mills are being cared for. 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 18.—The trend of the 
market is firm and the indications of building im- 
provement in the Brooklyn and Queens sections 
have caused some activity among woodworking 
plants that heretofore have been in the market only 
on a limited basis. Yards find it difficult to obtain 
their supplies and nearly all orders are placed with 
requests for immediate shipment. Dry stock is 
hard to find. Several vessels have brought small 
cargoes of stock which have been quickly ab- 
sorbed. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 20.—The cypress market is 
showing advances, tho the mills are not asking as 
high prices proportionately as those in some other 
lines. The demand is on a good scale, tho it is 
mostly for immediate needs, and few buyers are 





you sell means a sale of lumber. 


A Side-Line That 
Pays Two Profits 


Dealers interested in selling more 
lumber will find farmers ready 
to buy our hardware for making 


Combination Hay Racks, 
Grain Beds and Stock Racks 


and every set of Allith Special Hardware 

Both ‘sales will carry good profits. — { 

can sell the wagon beds complete by having your men build them in idle time. 
Write us for details on the money-making proposition for lumber deal 


ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY, Danville, Illinois 


Manufacturers -of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Spring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties. 


A Complete Set ot Allith Special 
Hardware for Combination Bed 


Or you 
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always an important transfer point in the 
shipment of Lumber becomes more im- 
portant because of new Barge Line. 


Let any of the following representative firms prove above statement on your orders. 
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THE BARTELME G0. Merchant ana 


Manufacturer 

OF ILLINOIS Fast owas 
Lumber 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 

High-Grade Band- 

Sawed Hardwood 
Lumber 


The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber Co., Inc. 


Band Saw Mill and Yards, 
MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 





Dunbar Mill & Manufacturers and 


Dealers in Hard- 
Lumber Co. woodLum ber, 


Wagon and Dimen- 
sion Stock. 
$08-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., Cairo, tI. 


Schuh-Mason Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers of 
Lumber Co. Southern Hardwood 


Lumb 
Office: Miller-Schuh Bidg., CAIRO, iLL. 





The Mississippi Beewtoeentem _ot 
Box Company SHOOKS AND 
CAIRO, ILL. CRATING 


Egg Cases, Egg 
Case Fillers, Poul- 


CAIRO EGG CASE 
& FILLER co. try Coops, Poultry 
Boxes, Excelsior & 


CAIRO, ILL. Cement Coated Egg 
Case Nails. Carload Lots a Specialty, 





CYPRESS SPE- 
CIALISTS — Lath, 
Shingles, Mould- 
ings. Quick ghip- 
ments from our Cairo Yards. 

Gen’! Office, McCormick Bldg., Chicago, I'l. 
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GREGERTSEN 
BROTHERS CO. 








MILLWORK 
Exterior and In- 
terior House 
Finishing a Spe- 
cialty. 


P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. 


NATIONAL 
PLANING MILL 


CAIRO, ILL. 


MILLING IN 
TRANSIT 
Surfacing—Resawing 
WAREHOUSING 
Storage Distribution 








PETERSON-MILLER txctusive manufac- 
BOX COMPANY ‘WCT® of, Cotton: 


woud cold sturage 
CAIRO, ILI.. 


EGG CASES 





LOUISIANA Yellow Fine. Teed, 
Mactory, Railroad 

LUMBER CO.Inc. iImpiement Stock. 

CAIRO, ILL. Also Cypress, Oak, 


Gum, Redwood, Poplar and Red Cedar. 
Mixed Shipments—Emergency Service 
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POLE &SHAFT co. Automobile nies ak 
Billets, Split Highowy —“-—- ~—. 
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willing to stock up while labor troubles continue 
somewhat threatening. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 18.—While cypress is not in 
large supply, builders come into the market with 
increasing frequency and more lumber could be dis- 
posed of if stocks were available. The outlook for a 
continuance of the demand is very promising and 
prices tend upward, and where no increases are 
made prevailing quotations are firmly adhered to. 
With other building woods in active request, calls 
for cypress are all the more frequent. Producers, 
because of handicaps, are yet unable to work up to 
within a short distance of capacity. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—Demand for cypress is 
active and the tone of the market strong and 
firm, but trading in this wood is much hampered 
by inability to locate stocks that one can get here 
in a reasonable time. Prices are going higher. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 19.—Mill representatives 
say demand exceeds supply of cypress and while 
production has been stimulated to some degree, 
mills have not been able to catch up with orders. 
Country demand for barn and silo stocks is increas- 
ing as the season advances, Competition among 
consumers is very sharp and tho prices are higher 
the trend is still upward. . 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 20.—Red cedar shingles are quoted 
this week, Chicago basis, as follows: Clears, $7.51 
and stars, $6.12. White cedars are quoted as fol- 
lows: Chicago basis, extras, $5.70; standards, $4.70 
and sound butts, $3.45. Lath are in good demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 18.—The upward tend- 
ency of prices seems to have been checked and the 
market here is more settled. Trade is not heavy 
but continues very good, taking care of offerings 
as they come. There is a less than normal supply 
of transit cars and as mill production is reduced 
there is thought to be no prospect of any lower 
quotations. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 16.—Red cedar shingles have 
more than recovered from the slump of a week 
ago and are again ruling strong. Clears are 15 
cents higher at $6.35; extra, *A*, $5. Altho the de- 
mand continues steady, manufacturers would wel- 
come a stabilized market at the present level in- 
stead of further advances and instability. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 19.—The market has been 
practically unchanged, with demand a little lighter 
than previously, and some probability that retailers 
will not push the market beyond the present demand 
the next two months. Quotations continue at $5 for 
stars and $6.25 for clears. Demand for lath and sid- 
ing is not quite so heavy, tho it will have to ease up 
considerably before the market is supplied. 


St. Louls, Mo., Aug. 19.—The remarkable feature 
of the shingle market is the spread between clears 
and stars. The price, Pacific coast base, is $6.20 
for clears and $5 for stars. This spread has been as 
low as 30 cents, while normally from 40 to 50 
cents. At the present price there is very little de- 
mand for shingles, dealers complaining of the high 
prices. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 18.—Shingles and lath 
remain in low supply and the demand continues 
active. Some mills report slight advances on some 
of the lath items. Where shingles are available 
they are selling in mixed cars only. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 18.—Shingle requirements 
are even larger as construction work continues to 
expand, but selections have undergone no increase. 
Mills appear to be oversold, so there is no prospect 
of such additions as would cause congestion. Firm- 


- ness of values is a logical result. Lath are also in 


urgent request and while the selection is larger as 
against the greater demand it can not be said that 
lath are more plentiful. All indications point to 
further expansion in the inquiry. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 20.—Lath are not selling well. 
The 1%-inch, quoted generally at $7, have sold 
hardly at all of late, while 15%-inch, which sell now 
at $7.75 to $8, are rather quiet. Both grow scarce 
and the shortage is making itself felt. Demand for 
shingles continues very good. Reds, the best of 
which are quoted as high as $9, are being driven 
somewhat from the market by whites, white extras 
selling at $7 and clears at $6 to $6.50. Spruce clap- 
boards are scarce and there is little business in 
them, some clears selling at $63 and extras as $65, 
4-foot. Two-inch furring is quoted as high as 
$50, tho selling at $47. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 20.—Red cedar shingles are 
up to the high point again, with clears at $8.11 and 
stars at $6.68. British Columbia clears are 6@ 
cents higher than the above. The abnormally high 
prices have not yet deterred retailers from order- 
ing, tho nobody wants to tie up much business 
around the present quotations. A break in the 
market is feared by both the wholesalers and the 
retailers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 19.—Cedar shingles have 
passed $7, which distributers two weeks ago fore- 
cast, and manufacturers are not able to meet the 
demand. Cypress has advanced and supplies are 
inadequate. Lath are strong, cypress, pine and 
chestnut being quoted from 20 to 30 cents higher 
and selling around $6 and $6.50. 
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Calif ornia White is favored everywhere for its excep- 


: tionally soft fibre and clear grain. 
Pin e lumb er It is easy to work, easy on tools, stays ° 
“put” when nailed into place and is 
(The Wood that has no substitute) therefore a good buy for 





Retail Dealers and Factory Operators 


The next time you want high grade, well manufactured 
Factory Lumber, Bevel Siding, Lath or general yard 
items try our California White Pine. 


Write our Sales Agent Write our Sales Agent 


The Long BalLunterCe Weed Lumber Company = ™tmaimicc. 


Kansas Kansas City, Mo. 


For Delivered Prices WEED, CALIFORNIA For Delivered Prices 




















Band Mill, 
Tipler, Wis. 











From 
Wisconsin's Virgin Forests 
Direct to You. D ouglas Fir 
Write us for anything in Long Timbers 
Our Specialty 


N orthern Hardwoods Can always furnish for quick 


shipment long timbers any 


We will be glad to size up to 110 feet long. 
quote you prices and Can Surface Timbers 
we deliver the goods. Up to 24” x 30” 
a. Mail or wire us your inquiries. 
Tipler -Grossman The Westport Lumber C 
Pie e Westport Lumber Compan 
Mice. Lumber Co. — pany 
Northern Hardwoods Lumber LN » Lath 
Green Bay, as — Wisconsin 1406 Rens, = Building Mills: 








WATCH THIS SPACE. Portland, Oregon Westport, Oregon 
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Poisoning the Fountains of Education with Bolshevism 


At the present time a great deal is being said about educating and 
Americanizing our large unassimilated foreign population as a 
means of counteracting the germs of socialism and bolshevism. 
Therefore it is disquieting in the extreme to learn that the remedy 
is being used to spread the disease, not among the foreign element, 
but among our own sons and daughters; that education itself is 
being made the vehicle for propagating and disseminating the poi- 
son; in plain language, that even some institutions of higher learn- 
ing are prostituting themselves to the teaching of false and vicious 
social and economic theories that undermine the foundations of 
honest industry and thrift and, carried to their conclusion, threaten 
the very existence of civilized society. It is only too evident that 
there are on the faculties of some, if not many, of the colleges 
and universities of our land men whose deliberate purpose it is to 
bring about in the United States conditions such as today obtain 
in Russia; further, that in at least one proven instance, they are 
there with the full knowledge and approval of the college authori- 
ties. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would not feel justified in challeng- 
ing the attention of its readers within and outside of the lumber 
industry to this serious and almost appalling situation were not cer- 
tain facts fully supporting its position now of public record. While 
the most flagrant instance that has been brought to the attention 
of the public is of recent occurrence, the marked trend toward rad- 
icalism in certain colleges and universities, among them some of 
the largest and most important in the country, is of long standing. 
Because of the lethargy of the constituencies of these institutions, 
and the failure of the parents and friends of the students to interest 
themselves sufficiently to ascertain what is being taught in the 
name of social, political or economic science, these radical instruc- 
tors have become intrenched, and apparently feel that they are 
immune from separation from their jobs. True, there have here 
and there developed cases where indiscreet professors have inad- 
vertently gotten themselves into the newspapers because of some 
partienlarly radical utterance in or out of their class rooms, and as 
a result have after a decent interval been allowed to ‘‘resign.’’ In 
the main, however, the magic prefix ‘‘Prof.’’ to the name of a man 
who may be essentially a socialist, anarchist or bolshevist, seems to 
confer upon him a license to impress upon the plastic minds of 
young men and young women whatever theory of life and its rela- 
tionships may chance to possess his own mind, perchance warped 
and distorted by erroneous deductions from false premises until 
he is unable to recognize a fact when he meets it face to face. Ifa 
protest to that sort of teaching is voiced there immediately goes up 
a howl about ‘‘shackling the freedom of thought,’’ illustrating the 
well known fact that the pig that gets caught under the gate is the 
one that squeals the loudest. It is high time that a little shackling 
of the freedom of thought in certain directions took place, if by 
‘freedom of thought’’ is meant license to promulgate doctrines 
that are subversive of the welfare of the nation or of society at 
large. 

As a concrete illustration of what is taking place in at least some 
of the colleges of this country there is submitted herewith a letter, 
which, it may be remarked in passing, is engaging the attention of 


the Department of Justice. It was written by Arthur W. Calhoun, 
who was recently appointed professor of sociology at De Pauw Uni- 
versity, an institution situated at Greencastle, Ind., enrolling 800 
students. The letter was addressed to Dr. William E. Zeuch, who 
recently sought to obtain a position as instructor in sociology at 
either Cornell University or the University of Minnesota, having 
made application to both institutions. Prior to becoming con- 
nected with De Pauw, Prof. Calhoun had held positions as instrue- 
tor in sociology at Lenox College, Hopkinton, Iowa; Maryville 
(Tenn.) College; Clark University, and had also been a member of 
the faculty of the University of Kentucky. Prof. Zeuch has held 
positions on the faculties of Clark University and the University of 
Indiana. It will be observed that in his letter Prof. Calhoun men- 
tions several other instructors, either now connected with or seek- 
ing connection with important universities, the context plainly 
implying their sympathy with bolshevistic doctrines. The text of 
Prof. Calhoun’s letter, which was printed in full in the Chicago 
Tribune of Aug. 23, together with the facts stated in this paragraph, 
is as follows: 

‘‘Dear Zeuch: I think I accept all you say about the condition of the pro- 
letariat revolution. But I am less interested in the verbiage of the Left Wing 
than in the idea of keeping ultimates everlastingly in the center of attention 
to the exclusion of mere puttering reforms. 

‘‘One of the things that will hasten the revolution is to spread the notion 
that it CAN come soon, If the Left Wing adopts impossibilist methods of 
campaign, I shall stand aloof, but if they push for Confiscation, Equality of 
Kconomic Status, and the speedy elimination of class privilege, and keep their 
heads, I shall go with them rather than with the yellows. 

‘*If Gras is doing what he says and I am doing what he says, he is right in 
saying that he is doing the better job. I wonder, however, how many of his 
students draw the ‘necessary’ conclusions; and I wonder whether I do all my 
students’ thinking for them. 

‘*Kllery is feeling at Columbus and also at Illinois. I had a letter from 
Hayes about him. 

‘*T have accepted the professorship of sociology at De Pauw university. 
The job pays $2,200 this year, with assurance of $2,400 if I stay a second 
year. The president has been here three times and had long interviews with 
me. Besides we have written a lot. I told him I belonged to the radical 
Socialists. I expounded my general principles on all important points. He 
knows also of the circumstances of my leaving Clark and Kentucky. He says 
he is in substantial agreement with most of what I have said and that he 
sees no reason why I can not get along at De Pauw. 

‘*Ross had some hand in the game. President Grose interviewed him at 
Madison last week and Ross wrote encouraging me to take the place. I did 
not make any great effort. Grose knew that I did not care much one way 
or the other. He took the initiative almost from the start and I sat back 
and waited. 

‘‘T’m afraid Greencastle is too small to do much with the co-op, Popula- 
tion 4,000, thirty miles north of Bloomington. Eight hundred students, mostly 
in college, a few in school of music, a few graduate students. Hudson is 
prof. of Ee. there. 

‘*Beals was here last week. He is pushing the Nation. Says the circula- 
tion has quadrupled since they became bolshevist. [Signed] A. W. C.’’ 


To what extent our colleges and universities are tainted with 
socialism and bolshevism the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no means 
of ascertaining, but that the evil is not confined to one or two insti- 
tutions is shown, by implication at least, in Prof. Calhoun’s letter, 
as well as by relevant collateral facts presented by the Tribune. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is firmly of the opinion that this 
(Concluded on Page 40.) 
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